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INTRODUCTION 



V/elcome to Lhe NLP workbook. This is the most comprehensive guide to Neuro- 
lingiEistic Programming available. 11 has all the main material to practitioner level as 
well as many exercises, suggestions and resources that go fuither. It is called a 
'workbook' becaitse it is practicEil - it works, you can change yourself and your world 
with the ideas and techniques here. It is not a UTirkbook in the sense of haixi work - 
NLP is remarkably easy, intuitive and entertaining. 

NLP is about your experience - how you know the world and everyone in it, hot'V 
you do what you do, how you create your own reality, with its heights and depths. I 
hope this book wiil teli you hew to see, hear and feel more of the world, to know your¬ 
self better and to uirderstand otlrers more clearly. If you already ha^^e some knmvledge 
of NLR their this book will be an invaluable resource to integrate what you know’, give 
you some new^ ideas and some new' exercises. 

Tliis book started life as the manual for my NLP practitioner course. I have 
rearranged, changed, added, subtracted and transfoiTned that manual to make it into 
this book. In doing so, I hope I have kept most of the clarity and conciseness of the 
original. 

The book is ananged in several sections, each coa'cring a topic in depth, and the 
final section explains how it all fits together and what techniques and ideas to use in 
what sititation. NLP can be rather like a magic toolbox. Marvelling at the wondeiful 
things inside, you ask yourself, 'Wirere can I use this?’ This book will ans\-ver that ques¬ 
tion. There is also a fiiral sectioir on how to create your own tools, so you can add to the 
box yourself. 


How to Use This Book 

NLP is like a hologram, you can staiT anyrvheie and build the w'hole picture, so you can 
dip into this book at random and read wTiat interests you. If you read it through in 
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onder, though, I believe you w'ill get a belter looking, easier to understand hologram. 

If you are a trainer, you will find many ideas in this book for NLP training. You 
will also find many ideas you can adapt for any kind of communication or self¬ 
development skills training. 

At the end of each section, there is an 'Action Plan’ with practical exercises and 
suggestions for building your skills and making the ideas reality. Knowledge, as they 
say, remains only a rumour until you embody it and do something with it. These are 
exercises for ev^eryday life. They are not a regimented formula - they don’t have to be 
completed before you can read the next page - and I vcould be kidding myself if I 
expected everyone to do them all. They are suggestions. Take the ones drat you like and 
that w^ork for you. 

You may want to use this book more creatively, for example like the Chinese div¬ 
ination book the I Ching. When you have a problenr and would appreciate some 
advice, open the book at random and read a page. How might it apply? There is bound 
to be some application, as both the problem and the meaning you take from what you 
read come from the sanre place - your mind. 

Above all, be curious. This book is about the endlessly fascinating webs of our 
experience. Some days are wonderful. We can do no WTong and neither can anyone 
else. Other days are awTuL Everyone seems to conspire to thwart us and we can do 
nothing riglrt. If tried to fall over, the odds are we would miss the floor. How does 
this all happen? NLP can begin to tell you hou^ and even a little of why. Tlien perhaps 
you can make your wny through each day with a little more choice, a little less bur¬ 
dened by the excess baggage of old limitations. 



CHAPTER I 



WHAT IS NLP? 


First things first. What is NLP? But this is a trick question You cannot pin 
NLP down to a single definition.There are many explanations of NLP,each 
like a beam of light shining from a different a^glG^ picking out the whole 
shape and shadow of the subjecL 


NLP studies brilliance and quality - how outstanding individuals and organizations get 
their outstanding results. The methods can be taught to others so they Loo can get the 
same class of lesults. This process is called 'modelling'. 

In order to inodeL NLP studies hoiv we structure our subjective experience - hou^ 
we think about our values and beliefs and how we create our emotional states - and 
how we construct our internal world from our experience and give it meaning. No 
event has meaning in itself, we give it meaning, and different people may give the same 
event different meanings. So, NLP studies experience from the inside. 

NLP began by stud}dng the best communicators and has evolved into the systemic 
stitdy of human communication. It has groum by adding pia^ctical tools and methods 
generated by' modelling exceptional people. These tools are used internationally in 
sports, business, training, sales, law and education. Hou'ever, NLP is more than just a 
collection of techniques. It is also a way of thinking, a frame of mind based on curiosity'; 
exploration and flin. 

The name 'Neuro-Linguistic Programming' comes from the three areas it brings 
together: 

N Neurology The mind and how we think. 

L Linguistics How we use language and how li affects us. 

P Programming How we sequence our actions to achieve our goals. 
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Here ane some definitions of NLE Put them all together and they givie a good idea of the 

iieid. 

+ 'NLP IS the study of the structure of subjective experience/ 

^ ‘NLP Is an accelerated learning strategy for the detection and utilization of patterns In 
the world.' fjohn Grinder) 

1 ‘NLP Is the epistemology of returning to what we have lost - a state of grace.' (John 
Grinder) 

i ‘NLP Is whatever works/ (Robert Dilts) 

^ NLP Is an attitude and a methodology, which leave behind a trail of techniques/ (Richard 
Sandler) 

i ' NLP Is the influence of language on our mind and subsequent behaviour.' 

X ‘NLP Is the systemic study of hun’ian communication.' [Alix Von Uhde) 

i 'NLP Is the method for modelling excellence so it can be duplicated.' 

And now for hvo stories - always a licher source of ideas than a straight definition... 

A boy asked his mother, What's 

Hfs mother said, ‘1 will tell you in a moment, but first you ha\>e to do some- 
thingso _voH can understand. See your gi'anddad over there in his chair?' 

Yep,'said the boy. 

'Go and ask him how his arthritis is today' 

77iejhov went oi/er to his gi'andfathei: 'Granddad,'he said, 'how's your arthn- 
tis today?' 

'Oh. it's a bit bad, son,' re.piied the old man. 'Its always worse in damp 
weather I rciJi hardfy tnoi>e my fingers today.'A look of pain crossed his face. 

The boy wen tback to his mother 'Me said it ims bad. I think it hurts hinr Aj'e. 
go mg to tell me what MLPis now?' 

'hi a minute, I promise,' replied his mother. 'Now go ouer and ask Granddad 
what was the fimniest thuig that you did when you were very young.' 

The boy went over to his grandfather. Gratiddad,' he began, 'whatis the fun¬ 
niest thing I ever did when I u^' very young?' 

The old man's face Hi up. 'Oh,'he smiled, 'there were lots of things. There ww 
the time when you and your fiiend played Father Chiistmas and sprinkled 
talcum powder ail over the hatlmoom pretending it was snow, i la.ughed - but / 
didn't haife to clean it up."He stoi'ed into the distance with a smile. 

They} the}e u*as the time / look you out for a walk. It was a lo\fely day and you 
were singing a nursay diyuie^mi had just leained. Loudly. A itian went past and 
ga.ifeyou a nast;\> look. He thought you u>e}e being too noisy. He asked to tell you 
to be quiet You turned, roi^nii and. said to him, 'Tfyou don't like me singing you 
can go boil your head "And canied on e\>en loudei'...' The old man chuckled. 
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The boy went back to his niothey. 'Didyou hear wfiat Grctfiddad said?’ he 
asked. 

*Yes,‘ his moth&' replied. 'Voi^ chatf.ged how he felt with afeie words ThatsNLR’ 

man rode into a desert village one eve}iwg as the sun uicfs setting. 
Dismounting p'om his camel he asked one of the villagers for a drink of water 

*Of course/said the villager and gate him a cup of water 

The traveller diunk the whole cupful. ‘Thank you/ he said. 'Can / help you at 
all before I travel on?' 

‘Yes/said the young inair ‘We have a dispute in our family. lam the youngest 
of three brotJiers. Our father died recently God rest his soul, and all he pos¬ 
sessed was a small hetrl of camels. Seventeen, to be exact. He decreed in his will 
that one half of the herd was to go to my oldest brother, one third to the middle 
brother and one ninth to me. But how can ive divide a herd of 17? We do not 
\i>antto chop up any camels, they a}e worth far more alive/ 

‘Take me to your house/said the sage. 

VWief j he enteied the house he saw the other two brothers and the man's 
widow siding around the fire aigiring. The youngest brother intsTupted them 
aitd introduced the havelter. 

the wise man, 7 think 1 can help you. Here, i giie you my camel as 
a gift. How you haie 18 camels. One half goes to the eldest, that's nine cmnels. 

One third goes to the middle son, that's six camels. And one ninth goes to my 
fiiendheie, the youngest son. That's dvo.' 

‘That's only 17 altogether/said the youngest son. 

‘Yes. By a happy coincidence, the camel left over is the one f gave to you. [f 
you could possibly giie it back to me,] will continue on my journey/ 

And he did. 

How is NLP like the eighteentli camel? It could be diat it is brought into the situation by 
a WTse man, solves the problem quickly and then disappears as if it had never been 
there. 


THE PILLARS OF NLP 



NLP has six basic principles. They are knofwm as ‘the piUam of NLP'. 

I yoij - yotir efUDti'onaJ stare and level of skili 

You are the most Important part of any NLP intervention You make NLP real by what 
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do.Juat as a cool can be used lo create beautiful art or rubbish, so NLP can be used 
well or badly,Your success depends on how resourceful and ski lful you a re.The more 
congruent you are, the more successful you will be.Congruence is when your goals, 
beliefs and values align with your actions and words, when you "walk your talk and talk 
your walk'. 

2 The pfesupposftiDns - the pfhuc/p/es of NLP 

The presuppositions of NLP are Its guiding principles, those ideas or beliefs that are 
presupposed, chat Is, taken for granted and acted upon. 

3 Rapport - the qL?af;ty of relafionslUp 

Rapport is the quality of i^elatlonship that results in mutual trust and responsive ness. You 
g^in rapport by understand irtg and respecting the way another person sees the world.lt 
Is like speaking dieir language. Rapport is essential for good communication, if you have 
rapport, others will feel acknowledged and Immediately be more responsive. It Is possible 
to build rapport at many le^'eis, but ali involve paying attention to and respecting the 
other person. Rapport can be bulk Instantly and rapport over time evolves Into trust 

4 Owtcome - knowing what yoif wj/it 

A basic skill of NLP Is being clear about what you want and being ible to elicit from 
others what they want; NLP Is based around always thinking of outcomes in every 
situation, so you are always acting In a purposeful way An outcome Is what you want a 
task is what you do to achieve It. 

Outcome thinking has basic three eJements: 

Know your present situation - where you are now. 

Know your desired situation - where you want to be. 

Plan your strategy - how to get from one to the other, using the resources you have 
or creating new ones. 

5 Feedback - how wif/ yow k/row you are getting what you v/ant? 

Once you know what you want, you have to pay attention to what you are getting, so 
you know what to do next.What are you paying attention co^ Is your feedback both 
precise and accurate^ Most of the time this means paying Iceen attention to your senses 
- looking at, liscenlrig to and feeling what is actually happenIng.Your senses are the only 
way yoLi have of getting direct feedback. You have only your senses to‘make sense’ of the 
wo rid.The Information you get from your ienses lets you know whether you are on 
course for your goal. 

€ fiexibility - if what yotj are doing is not working, tfren do sornedTing efse 

When you know what you want and you know what you are getting, the more strategies 
you have to achieve your outcome, the greater your chance of success.The more 
choices you have - of emotional state, communication style and perspective - the better 
your results. NLP encourages choice governed by purpose In a relationship of rapport 
and awareness, 
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THE PRESUPPOSITIONS OF NLP 



The 13 presuppositions are the central principles of NLP. its guiding philosophy, its 
'beliefs’. These principles are not claimed to be true or imii^ersal. You do not have to 
believe thc\' are tme. They are called 'presuppositions' because you pye-supposs them to 
be tme and then act as if they tvene. Basically they form a set of ethical pnnciples for life. 

1 People respond to tPeir experience, not lo itseljf 

VVfe do not know what reality is. Our senses, beliefs and past experience give us a map of 
tile world from which to operate, but a map can never be completely accurate, 
othei'wise it would be the same as the ground it covers. We do not know the terricory. 
so for us. the map s the territory.Some maps are better than others for finding your 
way around. We navigate life like a ship through a dangerous area of sea; as long as the 
map shows the main hazards, we will be fine,When maps are faulty, w^ are in danger 
of running aground. NLP is the art of changing these maps so we have greater freedom 
of action. 

2 Having a chosce is better than not hovi.ng a choice. 

AIvvays try to have a map that gives you the widest number of choices.Always act to 
Increase choice.The more choices you have, the freer you are and the mor’e Influence 
you have. 

2 People make tfae best choice they con ot the n'me 

A person always makes the best choice they can, given their map of the wo rid. The 
choice may be self-defeatirg, bizarre or evil, but for them, It seems the best way forward. 
Give Them a better choice and they will take it. Even better, give them a superior map 
with more choices on it. 

4 People work perfecdy: 

No one Is wrong or broken.We are all executing our strategies peiiectly, but the 
strategies may be poorly designed and ineffective. Find out how you and others operate, 
so a strategy can be changed to something more useful and desirable. 

5 All actms have a purpose. 

Our actions are not r'andom: we are always trying to achieve somethIrg.although we 
may not be aware of what that is. 

6 Every behaviour nos a positive infenlion. 

All our actions have at least one purpose - to achieve something that we value and that 
benefits us. NLP separates the Intention behind an action fnom the action Itself.A per'son 
Is not their behaviour,When a person has a better choice of behaviour that also achieves 
their positive Intention, they will take It. 

7 The anconsciai/s mind balances the cans clous: it rs not ma/fcious. 

The unconscious Is everything that is not In consciousness at the present moment. It 
contains all the resources we need to live In balance. 
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8 Tjfie meaning of t/ie cofnmunicaL'cin is net si'mpfy what you ^n^e^)d. Put ai'so t/ie fesponse yoa geL 
This response may be different from the one you wanted, but there are no failures In 
communication, only responses and feedback. If you are not getting the result you want, 
change what you are doing.Take responsibility for the communication 

9 We alread/ have all tfje ^esoi^rces we ^eed or we can create tJ'fem. 

There are no unresourceful people, only unresourceful states of mind. 

10 Al/nd tmd body fona a system.T/iey ore different ejfpressi'ons of the one persorK 

Mind and body Interact and Influence each other. It is not possible to make a change in 
one without the other being affened.When we think differently, our bodies change. 
When we act differently, we change; our thoughts and feelings. 

I I process tiW /nformcitfon iJirougfi our senses 

Developing your senses so they become more acute gives you better information and 
helps you think more clearly. 

12 Modeff^ng successfd performance feads to excei'Je^tce. 

If one person can do something, it Is possible to model it and teach It to others. In this 
way everyone can learn to get better results in their own way You do not becojne a 
clone of the person you are modelling - you learn from them 

13 if yon want to understand, act 
The learning Is In the doing. 


W H AT DOES NLP 



NLP brings about self-develop merit and change. First you use it to uxirk on yourself to 
become the person you leally want to be and can be. iMso, you ivork on youfself so that 
you can effectively help others, 

I do a lot of air travel and at the be ginning of every flight, vidien you have sat down 
and put your seat belt on, the staff have you at their mercy and they go through the 
safety procedures. At this point the frequent fliers bury themselves in the in-flight mag¬ 
azine, because they have heard it all before and some of them could recite it lii>' heart. 
But I always remember one thing about those safety procedures - if the cabin loses 
pressure, CHtygen masks drop dot'Vn and you should put them on before helping anyone 
else. V'.Tiy? Because if yxjti doiVt put your ot^m mask on, you could pass out and then you 
are no good to anyone - youi'self or another person, 

■5elf-development is the equivalent to putting your oum mask on first. The more 
you knotv about yourself, the more you are able to help other's. 

NLP is not aboai f\xmg orher fieop/e ond negleaing yourseff. 

Pul your oivn mask on first! 


WMATISNLP? T 

ViTien you appmach change and self-de^'elopmenL, >^011 need to be congruent, in other 
words you need to be determined to succeed and believe in what you are doing. 
Congruence means that you are committed to making tire chatrge, so that you do not 
s ab ot age youieelf. 

Secondly, you need to establish rapport, in other words work within a relatiottship 
of trust and mutual influence. 

Thirdly, you need to establish what you want to achieve in that change. 

Then you can apply one of the many patterns, tediniques or combinations of pat¬ 
terns that NLP has developed for change and learning. 

Your result must be ecological, so it fits into the wider picture without any unfor¬ 
tunate consequences for yourself or otlreis. 

Lastly you ‘future pace', that is, you mentally rehearse the new change and learn¬ 
ing. Tlris reinforces it and means that you will remember to act differently when the 
time comes to test wiiat you have learned. 



Ecologjf is a concern for the overall system. An ecology check is when you consider hoiv 
the change y^ou are making fits into the wider system. You check that what looks like a 
good change in one pait of a system does not cause problems in other areas. Many per¬ 
sonal and organi7J:tional changes fail because the sj^steni boundary is drawn too nar¬ 
rowly and the 'side-effects' turn out to be major headaches. An ecology check is like 
checking a dmg for bad side-effects ev^en if it cures the illness. 

As part of an NLP technique, an ecology' check ensures that NLP does not become 
manipulative, that your actions do not lead to your gain and another person’s loss. You 
also check that the change another person makes harmonizes with llie rest of their life 
and relationships. An ecology check for youi'self ensures that you do not manipulate 
yourself, forcing youi^elf into some course of action iliat you will come to regret later or 
that whll hurt another person badly. 

All actions have consequences be™nd their specific context. Our lives ate com¬ 
plex and a change will ripple out like a stone dropped into a still pool. Some changes 
make stronger ripples than others. Some ripples will wash away; some may riistitrb the 
surface far more than you thought. A fewMnay e^en become tidal weaves. 


Internal Ecolog/ 

An internal ecology check is when you check with your own feelings that a course of 
action would be a wise one to follow. The ecology' of your physical body is shown in 
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your physical health. Your mental ecology is showm by your feelings of congmence or 
incongmenoe. 

Incongruence is the feeling that the change has consequences that are uncertain 
[so you need more information), or are negative [so you need to think again). 
Incongruence is not bad, but you need to be mvare of it and explore why you aie feeling 
it. 

For an internal ecology' check the questions you need to ask are: 

'What are the wider consequences of my action^ 

‘What will I lose if I make this changeT 
What extra will I have to doi" 
it worth ItT 

What will I gam if I make this chariger 

What Is the price of making this change and am I willing to pay It?' 

'What are the good aspects of the present state?’ 

‘How can I keep chose good aspects while making the change I want?' 

Listen, feel and Icmk caiefully for your answers. 

A ty^jlcal In congruent response will be an uneasy feeling, usually in the stomach. A. 
visual incongruence is often a sense of the pieces of a jigsaw puzzle not making sense. 
The classic incongruent phrase is 'Yes. buL..' 

Sometimes when you do an ecology check, the unpleasant consequeiTces maybe 
very clear and you may need to rethink your outcome. Other times you may get an 
intuition that all is not well without being able to say exactly why. This intuition is an 
unconscious indication that the change is not coinpieteiy ecological .Mways pay atten¬ 
tion to your intuitions and feelings of incongmence. 


External Ecology 

Internal ecology shades into external ecology because we are all part of a wider system 
of relationships. Internal and external ecology are tivo different perspectives on the 
same system. An external ecology check examines how your outcome will affect other 
significant people in your life. 

Make a leap of the imagination and become them. 

How will your change affect them? 

Does it go against any of their values? 

Does this matter? 

How will they react? 


Ecology' checks are part of systemic thinking. Optimizing one part of a system invariably 
leads to the whale system working less well than it did. For example, suppose a man 
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decides to lose u'eight and get fit in a moment of madness on New-Year's Ew. He takes 
up squash and goes to the three times a w-eek, tliinking that the more he does, the 
better it will be. Because his body is unused to the effort, he pulls a muscle and becomes 
tired and lettiai’gic. Then he can't exercise, becomes depressed, does even less and may 
end up even less acti^ie and even heavier than he w^as at tire year’s end, and rvith a bill for 
ph>-siotherapy and a subscription to a gym that he has hardly used as well. 

Ecologj' is important in organizations too. A big sales push may result in a leap in 
sales that puts pressure on the manufacturers to meet the demand. If they are unable 
to deliver, this will lead to more dissatisfied customers, a rise in customer complaints 
and a subsequent loss of business. 


CONSCIOUS AND 
UNCONSCIOUS MIND 



All change takes place first ot the unconsc/otvs level 
Then we become a wore ofiT 

NLP has a characteristic approach to the conscious and unconscious that is different 
from most other systems of ps^'chology. In NLP 'the coitscious’ refers to everything that 
Is in present moment awareness. "We can hold about seven separate pieces of informa¬ 
tion consciously at any time. Elowever, a lot depends on how we organize the informa¬ 
tion. A telephone number may consist of seven digits. You can memorize that as se\^en 
digits, but once you take it as a telephone number and remember it as one wliole 
’chunk’, then you can store se^'en or so telephone numbers in your short-term memory. 

'The unconscious' is used in NLP to indicate everything that is not conscious. So 
the unconscious is a 'container' for many different thoughts, feelings, emotions, 
resources and possibilities that you are not paying attention to at any given lime. ^Mien 
you switch your attention, they will become conscious. 

Some beliefs and values remain unconscious but guide your life wdthout you ever 
realizing how powerful they are. Some parts of your physiology will always remain 
unconscious - the carbon dioxide concentration in the blood, how your heart beats, what 
your liver is doing. The more important and life-sustaining the function, itie more likely it 
Is to be unconscious. It w^ould be very' av\-kward if you had to remember consciously to 
make your heart beat, regulate your digestion or make your bones regenerate. 

The conscious mind is like the rider of a horse, steering and guiding, setting out¬ 
comes and deciding directions. These then pass into the unconscious andwe start to take 
actions to achiev^e them. The unconscious is like the hoi^ that actually does the work in 
getting to where the rider wants. It is not a good idea to let die home set the direction. Nor 
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is iL a good idea for the lider to tiy to tell the hoi^e exactly where to put its I'eet at every 
stage of the journey. At best, conscious and unconscious fbnn a balanced paitnei^ship. 

Everyone has all the resources tliey need to change., or they can create them. 
Howei'er, people often thinh they do not have the lesources because they aie not con¬ 
scious of them in the particular context where they' need them. But some neuraphysio- 
logical research suggests that it is possible that e^'eiy experience we ever have is stored 
somewhere and can be accessed under the right circumstances. We have all had the 
experience of long-forgotten events popping into our minds, triggered by some stray 
thought, and unconscious resources can be utilized by hj'pnotherapy and trance. 

Some systems of psychology [e.g. ps\'choanalysis) view' the unconscious as a 
repository of repressed, disruptive matedal. NLP considers the unconscious to be 
benevolent - as it has all the experiences that w'e could use to gain wisdom. 

NLP has a healthy respect for the unconscious. The easiest place to start, however, 
is with the conscious - w'hat w'e are aware of and hmv we direct our lives, formulating, 
underatandiiig and achieving our outcomes. 


ACTION PLAN 

1 Pick one of the NLP presuppositions that appeals to you. Nov^ think of a 
problem or difficult situation you have with another pereoii-What would you 
do if you were to act as if that presupposition were true? How would the 
situation change? 

As a simple example^ a friend of mine was part of a work project team. One 
member of the team was driving him crazy by continually voicing objections, 
getting into details too soon and wasting time (in my friend's opinion),The 
presupposition that came to mind was that people work perfectly. His 
colleague had an excellent strategy for sorting and making sense of 
information, but he was applying it in the wrong place. Keeping the 
presupposition in mind helped my friend understand his colleague^ be patient 
with him, keep rapport and help him to ask his questions in a different way at 
a different time, when they were extremely valuable, 

2 Now pick the presupposition that you have the greatest doubts about.Take 
another difficult situation in your life,What would you do if you acted as if 
that presupposition were true? How would the situation change? 

3 Watch the film The Matrix on video. If you have already seen it, watch it 
tigain. If you were the protagonist in the film, would you have taken the blue 
or the red pill? And how do you know you are not in a Matrix ^for real'? 



CHAPTER 3 




OUTCOMES 


Whai do you wani? This is ihe definitive question m NLR An outcome is 
what you want - a desired state, something ^ou don’t have in your present 
state. Outcomes ‘come out' when we achieve them, hence the name, and 
the first step towards achieving them is to think them through carefully. 
Why you want your outcome and whether you should want it are 
questions that need an answer NLP outcomes are different from targets, 
goals and oh|ectives because they have been carefully considered and meet 
certain conditions that make them real is tic, motivating and achievable. 


By setting an outcome we become awate of the difference between what we have and 
what we want. This difference is the ‘problem'. Wlien you have set an outcome and are 
clear about your desired state, then you can plan to make the fourney from one to the 
other. You become proactiv'e, take owmership of the problem and start to mow towards 
a solution. V^Tien you do not knou^ wdiatyou want, there are many people wdto are only 
too deliglited to set you to work getting outcomes. 

An outcome is not the same as a task. An outcome is what you want. A task is what 
you have to do to achieve it. Don't do tasks until you set your outcomes. 

Frobtems coftnot be solved vnie^s you have on outcome. 

Change is a journey from an iinsatisfactoiy='present state tow^ards a desired state-^nour 
outcome. You use various resources to help ™u make the jotrmey. 
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Pi’eseni; state - 

[Where /ou are but pirefer not to be) 


- >■ Desired state 

[Where you want to be) 


Resources 

[Mental strategies, language, physiology, emotional states, beliefs and values) 


NLP basic change 

There are four basic questions ^'oii need to ask to make this |oiirney successfully: 

+ What am I moving towards? (The desired state or oi/tcomey 
1 Why am I moving? fTjje values tltat gii^de you} 

i How will I get there? {The strategy for the journey) 

What if something goes wrong? (fifsk maf?agemef?t and caftti'ngeflci/ pfan.'T/ngy 


THINKING 



There are tU'^oaspects to outcomes: 

A Oirtconae thinking - decidirig what you want In a given situation, 

i Outcome ofrentahon - consistently thinking in outcomes and having a general direction 
and purpose in life. Until you know what you want, what you do will be aimless and 
your results will be random. Outcome orientation gives you control over the 
direction in which you travel.You need it in your personal life and it is essential In 
business. 


The opposite of outcome thinking is 'problem thinking’. Problem thinking focuses on 
what is wrrong. Our society is caught up in problem thinking. We notice what is TsTong 
and the next step is allocating blame, as if bad things only happen because people 
make them happen deliberately. This seems especially tme in politics. Many people get 
lost in a labwinth of problems, finding out their history, cost and consequences, asking 
questions like: 

'What'i, wrong?'’ 

'How long has it gone on for?’ 
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’When did it startr 

'Whose fault Is ItT 

'Why haven't you solved it yet?' 

These qicestions focus on the past or present. The^'' are also guaranteed to make you 
feel worse about the problem because they really push your nose in it. 

Problems are difficult because the very act of thinking about them makes us feel 
bad and therefore less resourcehiL We do not think as clearly so it is harder to think of 
a solution. 

Problem thinking mokes the problem even border to solve. 

It is much more useful to think about problems in tenns of contribution and ask: 

'What was the other person's contribution towards that problem?’ 

'What was my contribution towards the problem?' 

'How did those contributions add up to the problem?' 

These questions lead us in a moie useful direction: what do we want instead and wliat 
arc wc going to do about it? 


HOW TO STRUCTURE OUTCOMES 



There are nine questions jtdu need to ask when working with outcomes. These are 
known as 'the well-formed conditions’. V'lTien you have thought them throughj then 
your outcome udll be retilistic, achievable and motivating. These conditions apply best 
to individual outcomes. 

I Positive. WhoT do you wont? 

Outcomes are expressed In the positive.This is nothing to do with'positive thinking' or 
'positive' In the sense of being gpod for you. Positive here means 'directed towards 
something you want’ rather than ‘away from sometlilng you wish to avoid’. 

So,ask,'What do 1 want?’ not,'What do 1 not want or want to avoid?' 

For example, losing vveight and giving up smoking arc negative outcomes, vvhich may 
partly explain why they are hard to achieve. Reducing waste, reducing fixed costs and 
losing fevkier Icey staff are also negative outcomes. 

How do you turn a negative Into a positive outcome? By asklng:'What do I want 
Instead?' and 'What will this do for me?’ 
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For ejample^ if you want to reduce your debt,you can set ihe outcome to Improve 
your cash flow. 

2 Evidence: Hov/ wf/i you fencw you are succeedrng/heve succeeded? 

It IS important to know you are on track for your outcome.You need the right feedback 
in the right quantity and it needs to be accurate.When you set an outcome you must 
think how you will measure the progress and with what degree of precision. 

There are tvvo kinds of evidence: 

1 Feedback as you progress towards the outcome. How will you know you are on track? 

2 Evidence for havipg achieved the outcome. How will you know that you have got iti 
Ask; 

'How will I know that I am on course towards my outcome? What am I going to 
measure?' 

'Hew will I know when I have achieved this outcome? What will I see, hear or feel?' 

3 Spedfic?: Wfjere. wfren and with 

Where do you want the outcome? Where specifically? There may be places and 
situations where you do not wsnt It.You may want to increase productivity but only In 
certain departments.You may want to buy a house, but not if interest rates rise beyond a 
certain point. 

When do you want It? You may need to meet a deadline or you may not vvant the 
outcome before a specific date,because other elements would not be In place to take 
advantage of it.Ask: 

Where specifically do \ want this?' 

When specifically do 1 want this?' 

"In what conteKt do I want this?' 

4 fiesoi^rces: What resources do you have? 

List your re sources. They will fall Into five categories, some more relevant than others, 
depending on your outcome: 

i Objects. Examples would be office equipment buildings and tech no logy. The re may be 
books you can read, television and video programme.^ you can see. tapes you can 
listen to. 

i People. For example,family,friends, acquaintances, your business colleagues, other 
business contacts. 

4 Roie mo(fe/s.-Do you know anyone who has already succeeded in getting the 
outcome? Whom can you talk to? Has someone written about their experience? 

4 Personal qudllres. What qualities do you have or need to develop to achieve the 
outcome? Think of all your personal Ekills and capabilities, 
i Money. Do you have enough? Can you raise enough? 

5 Contioii Can you start and maintain tbfe oiticonie? 

How much is under your direct control? What can you do and what do others have to 
do to get this outcome? Who will help you? How can you motivate them to actually ivant 
to help you rather than feeling they have to help you? Ask; 
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’What can I do directly to get this outcome!' 

'How can I persuade others to help mei! What can I offer them that will malte them 
want to help''" 

6 Ecofogy; Whoc ai& die w/der consequejnces? 

Here are some wider systemic questions to consider: 

i What time and effort will this outcome need^ Everything has an "opportunity cost’. 

Spending time and effort on one thing ieaves others neglected. 

X Who else is affected and how will they feelf Take different perspectives. In your 
business life consider your boss, your customerSnyour suppliers and the people you 
manage. In your personal life consider your spouse,your friends and your children. 
When you dilnk about the ecology of the outcome, you may want to change It or 
think of a different way to get it. 

X What will you have to give up when you achieve this outcome-! It is said that you can 
liave anything you want If you are prepared to pay for it {and not necessarily In money}. 
X What Is good about the present situation! What do you want to keep! Losing 

valuable aspects of the present situation Is the greatest cause of resistance to change 
both for Individuals and org^miatlons. 

X What else could happen when you get your outcome!There are always secondary 
consequences and sometimes these become more of a problem than the Initial 
situation. (King Midas’s golden touch comes to mind...) 

7 Jdentfty: fs the oirtcome /n keeping with who you are? 

You can apply this at both the individual and organizational level. First the individual level 
Suppose you want to manage a project. Being involved with this project might mean a 
great deal of time avvay from home. It might mean dropping other projects. It might take 
you away from your mam career path. Although you would like to be Involved, on balance 
It Just does not suit you.You might ask,'What does working on this project accomplish 
for me!" If the answer Is to gam valuable experience, then tliene may be other projem, 
or training and consuItirig might be preferable, 

The same Is true at the organizational level. Each company has a certain culture and a 
set of core values that define Its Identity, Company outcomes need to be aligned witln 
tills corporate self. Many companies come Linstuck through diversifying Into areas in 
which they are Inexperienced and which do not fit their identity 
Many a company has a straig Identity that is cliaracteristic of its founder and this can 
work to its advantage, Richard Branson ofVirgIn started an airline, which was very 
different from his original music business, but he and Virgin are Identified with Innovation, 
Eo the move was profitable, 

8 How do your oiitcomes fk together? 

How do you eat an elephant! One bite at a time. 

If the outcome is too large, list all the obstacles that prevent you from getting It and 
set smaller outcomes to get over these barriers .Ask,'What prevents me from achievlrig 
tills outcome!' 
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When you are knee deep in crocodiles, ic's hard lo remember you went in to drain the 
swamp. 

When the outcome Is too small to be motivating and you feel bogged down with 
details, ask your self, "What does this small outcome get for me.'' Connect the details to 
the larger, more motivating outcome of which it is part. 

9 jAcL'oji pfan.'WJrat to do iiiejft? 

Once you have put your plan throLtgh these questions,then you are ready to act,or 
perhaps delegate .When delegating in a business pra|ect.give your people the wider 
picture, so they can connect their casks with the larger project Make sure they know 
how to think outcomes througii for themseh/es.This will ensure that their tasks are 
aligned with yours. 

Remember the story of the two builders? Both were asked what they were doingThe 
first said,Tm laying bricks.’The second said.Tm building a wonderful building,' 

Guess which builder was more motivated and worked better? 


H U G G S 



Some outcomes are more impoitant than others. I like to call the most important ones 
HUGGs [Huge, Unbelievably Great Goals). Not all Che outcome conditions apply to 
HUGGs.They are large-scale outcomes and cannot be specified eicactly. 

HUGGs have the following qualities: 

X They are long term (S-3Q years}. 

X They are clear, compelling ^ind easy to grasp. 

X They connecc with your identity and core values. 

X You feel strongly about them.They engage your emotions - you feel good when you 
think about them. 

X When you first set them, they seem Impossible.As time goes on. they sCart to manifest 
more and more. 

X They do not involve you sacrificing che present moment for a possible future, 
however good. 

HUGGs can shape your lilie. Because they are long term and aligned with your core 
values, you will often achieve them in unpredictable, even paradoxical ways, or they 
will alma's! seem to 'fall into’ yout life like magic. 

HUGGs often have an 'aw'ay from’ element. If you do not achieve them, it hurts. 
This makes them more motivating. They often have an edge to them, too, like a dead¬ 
line or set of conditions. For example, one friend of mine left his job to start a company 
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of his own. He gave himself five years to make it a success. If it did not u-ork out, he 
would find another job in his old profession. 

The most powerfitl HUGGs often invoke yeuwviiig elemejits from your life. 
Sometimes the biggest leverage comes not from doing things to achieve them, but 
from stopping doing things that are in your w^ay. 

Examples of HUGGs: 

i become a published author 
^ establish your own successful company 
i stare a charitable foundation 

^ move to another country 

i win a gold medal at the Olympic Games 
X become a millionaire 

HUGGs are creative. L^ey produce ortgoirtg effects and they express your vaiues.You 
create them, they one persoaoJ, you do not copy them from other people. 

Keep track of your goals arid reviei-v them regularly. Keward yourself when you get them 
and enjoy those times. They are wiaal you ha^ie worked for and you deseiire them. Enjoy 
the achievement and enjoy the journey. Collect those moments like beautiful pictures 
fora photograph album or press cuttings in a scrapbook. Go back to them. Use them to 
motwate y'ourself in the fiiture. Let them be a source of inspiration, leanring and pleasure. 
Never be in a position to think, TVe workedhaaxl to get where I am ... A^Tiere am I?’ 



Beliefs are the niles we live by. They are our best guesses at reality and form our mental 
models - the principles of how the w^rld seems to work, based on our experience. 
Beliefs are not facts, although we often mistake them for facts. We have beliefs about 
other people, about oursek'es and about our relationships, about what is possible and 
about what we are capable of. We have a personal investment in our beliefs. ‘I told you 
so' is a satisfying phrase because it means our beliefs were proved right. It gives us con¬ 
fidence in our ideas. 

Some things are not influenced by our belief in them - the law of gravity, for 
example, will not change w'hether we believe in it or not. Sometimes we treat other 
beliefs - about our relationships, abilities and possibilities - as if they"'w^'ere as fixed 
and as immutable as griivity, and they are not. Beliefs actively shape our social 
world. 
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Beliefs act as self-fulfilling prophecies. Tliey act as permissions as well as blocks Lo 
ivhat we can do. If you believe you are not very likeable, it will make you act towards 
others in away that may put them off and so confirm your belief, even though you do 
not want it to be tme. If you believe you are likeable, then you mil approach people 
more openly and they are more likely to confirm your belief. 

NLP treats beliefs as presuppositions, oot as truth or fbcts. 

Be/fefs ere ore our socrtJ world 

Treating beliefs as presuppositions means NLP treats beliefs as principles of conduct. 
You act as i/they are true and if you like the results, then you continue to act as if they 
are true. If your beliefs do not bring good results, you change them. You have choice 
about what you believe - though the belief that beliefs are changeable is in itself a chal¬ 
lenging belief to many people! 

Beliefs hove to he oaed on if they ore to mean onyrhiug, tlierefene beliefs are 
principles oraaion, not empty ideals. 

Beliefs and Outcomes 

You need to believe three things about your outcomes: 

It IS possible to achieve them. 

You are otiJe to achieve them. 

You deserve to achieve them. 

Possibility, Ability ond VVorthiness are the three keys to achievement Remember 
them as tile PAW Process. 

Possibility 

Very often we mistake possibility for competence. We think something is not possible 
when really we do not know how to do it. We all have physical limits, of course - we are 
human, not superheroes. But we do not usually know what tiiese limits are. You cantiot 
know what, theym'e until you rsach them. 

You cannot pmae a negative, therefore you cair ne^^er prove that you are incapable 
of anything, you can only say that you have not achieved it Once it was considered 
impossible for any human being to run a mile in less than four minutes - until Roger 
Bannister did it at Oxford on 6 May 1954. Then a strange thing happened - more and 
more athletes stalled miming a mile in under four minutes. Today Roger Bannister's 
‘impossible’ achievement is commonplace. 
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Ek> not be too quick to decide whc^t is impossible. 

Ability 

Have you put a mental ceiling on yourachiewinents? We often sell oui'selves short by 
not believing we can do something. But beliefs are not facts - they are just our best 
guess about how" things are at the moment. 

Have one basic, true belief: You hove not yet veochevl the Uimt of what you are 
capable^ 

Keep an open mind. Do not ever announce to other people that you cant do 
something, even if you think you can’t. Listen for a day or two and you will hear a 
string of admissions from people about wirat they cannot do. People will own up 
much more readily to wiiat they are bad at than to wiiat they are good at. Some people 
mistake this for modesty but it is not. Modesty means not bragging about what you 
caa do. 

Don'z hocjsr abom your supposed timitoiions. 

Negative talk just wraps you in a strait] acket of imposed limitations. If you find yourself 
thinking like this, add the little word 'yet’ to the end. Tlren you are being realistic. 

Don’t make excuses in advance or plead extenuating circumstances out loud, 
either. If you make an excuse in advance then you are going to need it! Take responsi¬ 
bility for your goals. There may be any number of good reasons why you do not get 
them, but if you make excuses in advance, then you have setyoitrself up for failure. 

Worchiness 

Do you deserve to achieve your goals? 

Only you can answer this question, but wrhy not? 

NLP docs not judge whether goals are morally or ethically right it simply gives you 
a pn>cess to help you achieve them. The ecology check wdll usually catch any moral or 
ethical dilemmas. Only you can decide how^ to resolve these dilemmas. 

.\fter you have w^orked on your goals wuth the well-formed conditions, put them 
through the PAW questions. Say for each goal: 

This goal is possible.' 

'I have the ability to achieve this goal ‘ 

'I deserve to achieve this goaf 


Notice any uncomfortable feelings. They will point to obstacles and self-doubts. 
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look for possible obstacles. What might stop you? Think to \TDurself, T will not 
achieve my goal becaiise...' and then list all the possible reasons that come into your 
mind. These obstacles usually fall into five categories: 

1 You don't have the resources - people, equipment, time and place 

2 You have the resources, but you don't know what to do. 

3 You know what to do, but )rau do not believe you have the skill 

4 You have the skill, but it doesn't seem worth it. 

5 It is worthwhile, but somehow iis ^ust not you'. 

Once you have the list of objections< decide how many of them are real obstacles and 
how many of lliem are your beliefs. 

There are three possibilities: 

1 There are real obstacles that make it impossible for you to achieve your goals. 

If this Is so, then just diop the outcome, It's a waste of time to pursue It now, although 
circumstances may change 

2 They are real obstacles that you could get around if you devoted the time and effort to 
doing so. 

The keys to achievement 
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If this l£ so. then decide whether you want the goal enough to put In the time and 
effort. If you do, fine. If you do not, then drop the outcome. 

^ They are beliefs about yourseJf or oilier people and you do not really know whether 
they are true. 

If this IS so, then chink how you could test that belief. Does the obstacle only exist 
inside your headf How real is it^ Once you have tested it,then it will fell into one of the 
first two categories. 

This approach makes you responsible for your outcomes. You decide. 

Affirmations 

.Affirmations can help you achieve your goals. An affirmation is a pithy statement of 
your outcome that assumes that it is possible and achievable and keeps ^=Tour mind 
focused on it. 

Affirmations are like belief statements - they can be poirv'erful, but they have to be 
carefully phrased. V'.Tien you make affirmations that are about seif-develop meat, 
phrase them as if lhe}> oi e occuning now. For example, if your outcome is to become a 
mone nelaixed person, a suitable affirmation might be: '1 am becoming more and more 
relaxed. I am feeling better and better about myself.’ 

Do not phrase self-development affiiTnations as if they have already happened, 
for example, T am a more relaxed person. I feel better about myself.' You are not - 
yet - and so your unconscious mind will whisper. 'No. yon'ne not. Yon arenT fooling 
anybody.' 

Do not give self-development affirmations an exact deadline, for example, 'In 
three months’ time I shall be a more relaxed person.' First of all, it may take more or 
less than three months. .Secondly, ™ur nnconscious mind will whisper, 'OK, so w^e don’t 
need to do anything right now" then, do we?’ 

Affirmations should only have specific time and date if they are about specific 
actions, for example, 'On Monday 22 lanuary 1 will go to the g^un and exercise for one 
hour’ or 'By this time next year I will ha\e doubled my salaiy.’ 

'Don’t; |ust chink ic, ink it!’ 

V^Tite doi,\m your outcomes. Write doum your affinnations. ^Afrite them on good-quality 
paper in your best handunri ting and say them several Limes every day. They will keep 
them in your mind and you will start to see oppoitunities that you unould never see 
otherwise. 

Vivien you achieve them, put them away safely under the heading of 'Sliceess 
Stories' and whenever you feel your confidence waning, dig them out and enjai^=' the 
feeling of achievement again. 
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ACTION PLAN 

1 Sit down and write at least iO outcomes that you want to achieve in tiie 
next week. 

2 Write down your outcomes every six months. Have at ieast two in each of 
the foilowing groups: 

i professionai iife 
4 personal health 
i relationships 
+ iTioney 
i seif-deveiopment 
i spirituai iife 

List each one in as much detail as you wish. Keep tiiis iist where you can refer 
to it. At the end of six months^ look over it and renew it for the next six 
months, replacing those outcomes that you have achieved with new ones. 
Write them out carefuliy or do them on a word processor. Your unconscious 
mind wiii not put any vaiue on pooriy written goals on a scrappy piece of 
paper. So write them out as if tiiey are very important.They are. 

Do them as if they couid change your iife.They wili. 

3 Write down three HUGGs. 

4 Watch the fiim The Shawshonk Redempt/on on video^even if you have seen it 
before. What v«is the key resource for the character played by Tim Robbins 
when he was in prison? 

5 Listen for the times when you seii yourseif siiort, boast about your faiiures or 
teil other peopie that you can’t do something.They might believe it. Do you? 
During the course of one day count how many times you hear other people 
trying to convince you that they are incapable of something. Do you 
beiieve them? 
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LEARNING 


Learning is usually defined as acquiring knowledge, skills and abilities by 
study, experience or being taughc. But that is the result, What about the 
process^ How do we learnt 


Learning always involves self-developme]it - learning to act ctifferenlly, think differ¬ 
ently and feel differently. Learning is natural. We leai'n all the time; it is part of adapting 
to changing circumstance3, We do not always think of this as leaming^ however. 

Learning is not the same as teaching and may have nothing to do with teaching. 
We may learn some things by being taugfit directly and other things in the process. For 
example, w may be taught different svibjects in school and in the process may come to 
believe that we are not wry good at learning, when in fact we are not very good at being 
taugb L Many schools are not very good places to learn. 

Learning is not the same as education either. Education describes the results of learn¬ 
ing and is often tested by' examinations. The origin of the word comes from the Latin ediic- 
eie, meaning 'to draw out'. Education is about teachers drawing out stttdents' resources 
Eind abilities in line witir the NLP presupposition 'Ewryone has all tire resources they need 
already, or can acquire them'. Tlris presupposition empowers both teacher and student 


Good teachers 



Good learners 
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You cannot have a teacher without a learner; teaching cannot exist as an activity 
liy itself. It makes no sense to say, 'I taught the subject but the students did not learn it/ 
That is the educational equivalent of the medical joke'The operation was a success but 
the patient died/ The teacher is also a learner, alttiough they will learn sometliing dif¬ 
ferent from the person they are teaching. 

Too often education is seen as the teacher pouring knou-ledge Into the empty 
vessel - the studejit. This is not education, it is knou^ledge injection. This presupposi¬ 
tion leaves the teacher literally 'drained' and the student feeling dependent and 
‘knowledge bloated'. Examinations can create ‘educational bulimics’ - stuff it 
in quickly beforehand and then regurgitate it at the right time to clear space for the 
next binge. 


LEVELS OF LE A R NIN G 



Tradihonal learning can be divided into four main stages: 

1 ^JacoDSCllOL^s incooipeteoice. You don't know and you don't know you don't know.Think of 
some activity you do well now, such as reading, playing a sport or drlvir^g a car Once 
upon 3 time you did not know anything about it .You were not even aware of it. 
Cousdoiis I'ntrornpetence. Now you practise the skill, but you aren't very good You learn 
fast at this stage. though, because the less you know.the greater the ixioni for 
Improvement. You get immediate results. 

X Conscious campetence. Here you have skill, but it is not yet consistent and habitual. 

You need to concentrate.This Is a satisfying part of the learning process, but 
Improvement Is more difficult The better you are, the more effort is needed to make 
a noticeable g^ln. 

X Unconscious competence. Now your skill Is habitual and automatic.You do not have to 
think about It.This Is the goal of learning, to put as much of that skill as possible Into 
the realms of unconscious competence, so your conscious mind Is free to do 
something else, for example,talk to the passengers and listen to music while driving 
a ca r, 

This is the traditional learning patli. I think drene is one further step: 

X Mastery Mastery Is more than unconscious comperence.it has an extra aesthetic 
dimension. It is not only effective, but also beautlftil to watch.When you have reached 
mastery, you no longer have to cry, everything comes together in a constant flow, you 
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enter a 'flow state',This takes time and effort to achieve, but the results are magical. 

You know when you are watching a master because although you may not appreciate 
every facet of their skllLthey make it look easy. 

Learning at any level takes time. It takes about 1,000 hours to leach conscious compe¬ 
tence at any woithwhile skUL It takes about 3,000 hours to reach unconscious compe¬ 
tence. And it takes about 25,000 hours to reach mastery. 

There are tvi-o short cuts. The fii^st is good teachiirg. A good teacher will keep your 
level of motivation high, divide the w'ork into manageable chunks, give you a constant 
series of small successes, keep yon in a good emotional state and satisfv' your intellec¬ 
tual cunosity about the subject. They wall also be good at the subject themselves and 
accelerate your learning by being a good role model. Tliey will not only give you the 
knowiedge, but also a good strategy for learning it. 

The second short cut is accelerated learning. Accelerated learning goes directly 
from stage one (unconscious in competence! to stage four (unconscious compe¬ 
tence). bypassing the conscious stages. NLP modelling is one w^ay to accelerated 
learning. 


The Learning Zone 

V^Tien you are leaming new ideas or behaviour, beware of twTj dangers: 

1 You are completely stuck and do not know wim to do next .You might feel anxious or 
helpless You are in the'anxiety zone', where the perceived difficulty of the task seems 
greater chan the nesourees you have. 

Stop! 

Take a mental step back. Breathe deeply and think what you want to do next.What 
resources do you need? More Information? Someone to ask? A complete break? A 
padded cell? 

2 It all seems too easy and you can do it with one arm tied behind your back.You are not 
stretched enough.You might feel bored or unmvoh/ed.Yciu are in the'drone zone'.The 
resources you have seem fer greater tlian the difficulty of the task. 

Stop] 

Take a mental step backwards, breathe deeply and then decide what to do. Maybe you 
can set yourself some further outcomes that stretch you. Maybe you need a break or 
maybe you do not need to learn that skill after all. 

The JeomiVigzofle Is when the perceived difficulty roughly matches the perceived resources. 

The tinx^ety zone is when perceived difficulty Is much greater than perceived resources. 

The boretfom or drone zone Is when the perceived resources are much greater than perceived 
difficulty, 
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Perceived difficulty 


Anxiety zone 


Learning zone 


Drone zone 


Perceived resources 


Wlien you feel alert and cuiious, when you can manage to stay in the learning zone 
and avoid ilie amciety zone and the drone zone, then learning A^dll be nev^^rding and 
enjo>^able. 

7,f?e frr?portflf?t to be of when you ore korn'mg your emot/onal 
state 

Simple and Generative Learning 

Simple Learning 

There are two main types of iearning. The first is simple learning, sometimes called 
single loop learn ing. Here there is a gap between what you know" and w"hat you w"ant to 
know, and you take action to close that gap. The results are feedback leading to 
increased knowledge or skills. Tire feedback lets you know" whether you are approach¬ 
ing your goal. If ™ur actions get you nearer the goal, that is, close the gap, then you do 
more of them. If they increase the gap, then you do less of Lhein. (At least that's the 

Simple learning 


feedback 

the result of your action 


Problem 
a difference between 
wheroyoLi aie and whero 
you want to be 


action 


decision 
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theoiy - it's amazing hou^ often we assume that we ha^^e to do more of the same 
actions!) Solving the pnoblem is dosing the gap. 

Simple learning and problem solving take place within a bGiinditry of assumptions 
and beliefs about what is possible and necessaiy For example, a man may get frequent 
headaches and go to the doctor. Tlie doctor prescribes painkillers. The man goes away 
happy and the next lime he has a headache, he takes the painkillers. Simple problem, 
simple solution. An example fram business would be an organization that wants to 
invest in a more modern and faster manufacturing plant. They try a nutnber of possi¬ 
bilities and settle on the most cost-effective one. SLx months later tlie plant is buiit and 
running to frill capacity''. Simple problem, simple solution. 

Generative Learning 

The other type of learning is generative learning or double loop learning. Generative 
learning brings our beliefs and assumptions about the issue into the feedback loop. 
Feedback from our actions leads us to question our assumptions. In the previous 
examples, the man might question why he is getting frequent headaches. He might 
find out that he needs to change his lifestyle or diet. He may also wonder about taking 
responsibility for his ov\ti health, rather than looking to the medical doctor to fix all his 
health problems. 

The business organization might question whether it is woith investing in new 
equipment for a product that might be out of date in a year's time. They might qiiestion 
whether the^' are in the right market and think about alternative products rather than 
assume they can continue to do what the^’' have always done. 

The basic questions to ask for double loop learning are: 

Generative learning 



beliefs and assumptions 


feedback 

the result of your action 


Problem 
a diffei^ence between 
where you aieand whem 
you want to be 



decision 


action 
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'Whac are my assumptions about this^' 

'How else could I think about ihlsT 

'How might my assumpdons be contributing to the problemT 
'How come this situation has persistedT 


NEUROLOGICAL LEVELS 



Another model that is also helpful in thinking about learning and change has been 
developed by Robert Dilts from the work of Gregory Bateson. Tlie model is called 'neu¬ 
rological levels’ and is iisefiil without being consistent or esliaiEstive for exren logical). It 
has been whdely adopted in NLP thinking. The levels are as follows: 

1 Enwraarneat die 'ivbere and die 'ivhen 

The environment Is the place, the time and the people Involved You set the boundary on 
what to Includa.You may be successful only In specific cimumstances or with particular 
people - 'being In the right place at the right time'. 

2 behaviour whai 

Behaviour Is what we da In NLP terms. It Includes thoughts as well as actions. 

Sometimes behaviour is difficult to change because it is closely conneaed to ocher 
I eve Is. You see behaviour ftx?m the outside. 

3 Capabff/ty: die 

Capability is skill - behaviour chat is con si scene, automatic and habitual,This level includes 
both chinking strategies and physical skills. Capability at an or'ganlzational level manifests 
as business processes and procedures. Capability Is only visible m the resulting behaviour 
because It lies within you. 

4 fleflefs and values.'dre wiry 

Beliefs are the principles that guide actions - not what we say we believe, but what we 
act on. Beliefs give meaning to what we do.Values are why we do what we do.They are 
what Is important to us - health, wealth, happiness and love. On an organizational level, 
businesses have principles they act on arid values they hold.They are part of the culture 
of the business. Beliefs and values direct our lives, acting both as permissions and 
prohibitions on how we act. 

5 fdendty: die who 

Identity Is your sense of yourself, the core beliefs and values that define you and your 
mission In life. It Is built throughout your life and Is very resilient. We express ourselves 
through our behaviour, skills, beliefs and values, but we are more than all or any of these, 
In business, organizational Identity Is the business culture. It emerges from the 
Interaction of the other levels. 
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i Beyond iden t.'cy- coj?r?ect©D 

This IS che realm of eihlcs. religion and spirlEuallty- your place in ihe world For a business In 
means vision and how che business connects witli the comnuinity and ocher organizations 

Neurological Ici'els are not ahieraicliy. They all connect to each other and all influence 
each other. 

Neunological leviels are iiaeful for outcome setting. You can specifr your outcomes by: 

the sore of environment you want 
how you want to act 
what skills you want 

wiiac attitudes and beliefs you want co adopt 
what sort of person you want to be 

Outcome thinking itself is a skill or capability, an approach you tEike to all the decisions 
you make. 

Outcome thinking aligns with your beliefs and values when you see hou^ well it 
works and when it becomes an important principle in your life. 

Outcome thinking teaches the identity le\el triien you become the sort of pei^son 
who moves towards what you w'ant in your life instead of leaving it to chance or for 
other people to decide. 

Neurological levels 
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The Language of Neurological Levels 

You can tell what level a person ia thinking on by listening to the words tliey say. For 
example, you can map all five levels using one sentence: 'I can't do that here.' 

When 1' IS stressed, It is a statement about identity:'/ can't do chat here.' 

When 'can't' is stressed, it is a statement about belief;'I caa"t do that here,' 

When 'do' Is stressed, it is a statement about capability:'I can't do chat here.' 

When ‘chat’ Is stressed, it Is a statement about behaviour:'! can't do thcrt here.' 

When ‘here’ is stressed, it is a statement about environment:'! can't do that frere.' 

Here are some axamples of statements that clearly show niiich let.^el they are coming 
from: 


Identity 

Belief 

Capability 

Behaviour 

Environment 


'lam a good manager.' 

Taking the MBA helped me a great deal in my career.' 
'I have excellent communication s Id I Is.' 

'I did poorly In diat appraisal.' 

'I work well with this team.' 


Identity 

Beliefs 

Capability 

Behaviour 

Environment 


'I am basically a healcliy person,' 

'Physical health is important to me.' 

'I am a good runner.' 

‘I ran a mile in seven minutes.' 

'The new gym is a great place to work otit.' 


You can also use neurological levels to explore a problem, or when you are confused 
and uncertain what to do. Once you knoiAi^ what lewl you are stuck on, you knoiA.^ what 
sort of resources you need. 


£avfror?mer?t Do you need more information about the situation? 

flehovtjLrr Do you have enough Information, hut do not know exactly what to do? 

Ccrpcjbffft;('” Do you know what to do, but doubt your ability to do it? 

flelie/s and vtjfiiesrDo you know that you have the ability, but not want to do it or not think it 
Is Important? 

Jdentny: Do you feel that It Is a worthwhile thing to do, but somehow li's |ust 'not you’? 


Confiising neurological levels causes many problems. The most important one is the 
confusion between be handout and identity. Children are often told: ‘You are bad!' 
(identity statement!, when ttiey have done something UTong (behaviour). 
Consequently many people think that they are what they do and judge themselves 
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accordingly. Bid each of us is a person w4io is able to do many things, not all of ’i^hich 
mU be approi^ed by o theirs. 

Neijro/oglcf?/ Jevefe ?eptjrt.Tre tPe deed from die persm 
You are not your behaviour 

Neurological Level Alignment 

This is a pciweiftil esemise to build your resources and congruence by using neurologi¬ 
cal levels. It is best done i^hth a guide who ciin talk you through the process. You can do 
it mentally, but it is more poweiful if you do it physically. 

Start by standing u’here you can take five steps backwards. 

Think of a difficuJt situation wiiere you would Like to have more choicct 
w’here you have the suspicion you are not using all of your resources, w^heie 
you are not completely “yourself’. You can also use this exercise for a 
situation in w'hicii you want to make sure you engage all }our lesoiuces. 

Begin with the environment w^here you typically experience the problem, 
for example the home or office. 

Describe your sonoundings. 

Where are you? 

Who is around you? 

WT:iat do you nodce particulariy about this environment? 

^ Take a step back. Now you are on the behaviour level. 

Wliat are you doing? 

Think about your movements, actions and thoughts. 

How does your behaviour fit into tlie environment? 

Take another step hack. Now'you are on the capability Level 

Think about youi' skills, hi this situation you are only expressing a 
fracdonof diem. 

What skills do you have in yoiu life? 

Wliat mental strategies do jm! have? 

What is the quality of your tlilnking? 

W^hat commimicadoii and reladonal skUls do you have? 

Think of your skids of rapport, outcome and creative thinking. 

Wliat qualities do you have that serve you weJJ? 

What do you do well in any context? 

Step hack again. Reflect on ^ourbeliefe and values. 

What is important to you? 

What do you find wortliw’hile about w^hat you do? 

What empow ering beliefs do you have about yourself? 
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Wliat empcm^ering beliefs do you have about otliers? 

Wliat principles do you strive to act on? 

X You are not what you do or even ivhat you beliew.Take a step back again 
and flunk about your unique personality and identity. 

\ftliatis >1011 r mission in life? 

Wliat sort of person are you? 

Get a sense of yourself and what >xiu want to accomplish in the world. 
Express this with a metaphor - w^hat symbol or idea comes to mind that 
seems to express your identity as a person? 

X Take a last step back.Think about how^ you are connected to all other living 
bci ngs and whatever you beJieve is beyond your life. 

Many people call this the spiritual realm. You may have religious beliefs 
or a personal phi iosophy. Take the time you need to get a sense of wliat this 
means to you. At the very least this is about how you, as a unique person, 
connect witli others. \^Tiat metaphor would best express this feeling? 

X Take tills sense of connectedness with you as you step forward into your 
identity ievel.Makc sure you take the physiology'of the last level to the 
identity level. Notice the difference this makes. 

^ Now take tills enhanced sense of who you are and wlio you can be, with tlie 

metaphor that expiosses it, and step forw’ard to the level of your beliefs 
and I'alues. Keep the physiology of the identity level as you do this. 

Wliat is important now? 

Wliat do you believe now? 

\Miat do you want to be important? 

Wliat do you want to believe? 

\^ilat beliefs and values expr ess your identity? 

X Take this new sense of your beliefs and values and step forw^ard to tlie skill 
lev^eU keeping the previous physiology from the beliefs and values level, 
flow' are your skills transformed and uitensified with this greater depth? 
How’ can you use your skills in the best possible w'ay? 

Kee p the physiology of the capability level and step forward to the 
behaviour level. 

flow' can you act to express tlie alignment you feel? 

Finally step forw^ald into yotu: real pi'esen t environment righ t now'. 

How is it different wiien you bring these levels of yourself to it? 

Notice how'you feel about wliere you are with this greater depth and 
clarity from your valuest purpose and sense of connectedness. 

X Know’ that if you were to bring all of tliis to the pmblem situation, it would 
change. 
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One of the first things we learn about the world is that not everyone shares our point of 
view. To understand a situation lullyp you need to take different perspeethes, just as 
when looking at an object fnoni different angles to see its breadth, height and depth. 
One point of view only gives a single dimension, a single perspective, true from that 
angle, but an incomplete picture of the whole object. 

There is no 'right' perspective in any situation. You build understanding from 
many perspectives. All are partially irue and all are limited. NLP supplies three of these 
perspectives, first put forward by John Grinder and Judith DeLozier and developed 
from the work of Gregory Bateson. 

first posil'ot] Is ^ur own reality,your own view of any situation. Personal mastery comes from 
a strong first position.You need to know yourself and your' values lo be an effective r'ole 
model and Influence others by example. 

Secoad pDE/fion Is making a creative leap of your Imagination to under’stand the world from 
anothei' pei’son's perspective, to think in the way they think. Second position is the 
basis of empathy and rapport. It gives us the ability to appreciate other peoples 
feelings. 

There are two types of second position, 

Emotfoncrl second position is understanding the other person's emotions.You therefore do 
not want to hurt them because you can imagine their pain. 
ilnte/fecTud second position is the ability to understand how another person thinks, the 
kinds of ideas they have and the sort of opinions and outcomes they hold. 

Tdfd posrtvon Is a step outside your view and the other person's view to a detached 
perspeerive.There you can see the I'elationship between the two viewpoints. Third 
position Is Important when you check the ecology of your outcomes.You have to forget 
for a moment that it is your outcome and that you want it, and look at it in a more 
detached way. 


ThiitJ Position 



First Position 


Second Position 
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i\ll positions are useful. Many people are very adept at one position, but not so good at 
taking another. The best understanding comes from all three. 

Perceptual positions are basic to NLP. In any situation you need to know your own 
position and understand another person’s position without necessarily agreeing wnth 
it. Tlien ™u need to be able take a mental step outside and evaluate the relationship. 
The solution to a relationship problem must involve taking the perspectives of botti 
people. Negottation is impossible without understanding the conflicting views. Wlien 
analysing a business problem, look at the perspectives of different stakeholders - cus- 
toiiierSj senior management, middle managers^ strategic partnerSj suppliers and com¬ 
petitors. Exactly which perspectives you take will depend on the problem you are 
considering. 

There are two major application patterns of perceptual positions, one for relation¬ 
ships [the meta mirror) and one for business meetings [the effective meeting pattern). 


The Meta Mirror 

The meta mirror is a process developed by Robert Dilts to explore a relationship with, 
another person. You can do this without moving, bm it WTirks best if you physically 
move to a different place for each of the different positions. 

^ Firsts chcDse t he relation ship you wish to explore. Thin k a hout it first from 

your point of view (first position). 

Wliat makes it difficult? 

Wliat are you thinking and feeling in this relationship? 

If you feel challenged^ wliat neuiolnglcaJ level dues thischalJenge seem 
to come from? 

Is it about your environment - w^here you work^ the friends yon have^ 
your cJothes, etc? 

Is it about behaviour - w’hat you do? 

I!)o you feel your skills and cojnpetence are being challenged? 

Do you till Ilk your beliefs and values are being challenged? 

I!)o you feel yourself assailed on the identity level? 

Is the other person saying one thing, but conveyi ng something else in 
their body language? 

^ Now Leave your own viewpoint and prepare to look at the situation horn a 
very different point of viewv Imagine the situation from the other person's 
point of view' (second position). 

As the other person^ what do you think and feel? 

How’ do you seeyoLuself In the relationship? How do you react? 

Wliich iieuralogical level are you concerned about? 

Does the otlier person (you) in this relationship seem to be congruent? 
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i When you have explored shake off that second position and come back 

to youi'self in the pieseiit moment. 

i Take another step to third position. 

Consider both sides of the relationship dispassionately. 

What sort of reJationship is it? 

What do you think of yourself (first position in tlie relationship]? 

Hota' do you feel towards yourself In this relationsliip? 

4 Once you have some intuitions from third position^ come back to yourself in 
the present moment. 

4 Now take a further outside position (a fourth position]. From this point of 
\ieW;p think about how^ youi' tiiird position relates to your hist position. 

For example, in tlilrd position were you angry with yom'self? 

Resigned about the situation? 

Wisliiiig your first position would assert themselves more? 

Feeling that your first position should be less asseitive? 

4 Be clear about how' your third position relates to yourself in first position. 

4 Once you are clear, come back to yom'self In the here and now. 

4 Now' sw'itch aio mid yo ur first position an d tli ird ]xisiti on react io ns. For 

example^ in first position you may feei overawed by the other person. In 
third position you may feel angry with the you" who is overaw^ed. Switch 
the I'eaction and take the angei' to fu st position, hi first position, be angry 
with the other person. 

Wiiat is that like? 

What has changed? 

How could this feeling be a resource here? 

4 Now' visit second position. 

The meta mirror 

t. 


First Position Second Position 



Substitute feeling 2 for feeliiig I 
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is the reJationship different when the ‘first position you’ has this 
nen’ resource? 

i Finish in the heie and now in first position. 

The meta mirror worLs because we mirror our outside relationships on dre inside. Gur 
response to ourowrn, actions is often exactly the resource we need in the outside world. 


The Effective Meeting Pattern 

This pattern uses perceptual positions to prepare for a meeting. It can transform diffi¬ 
cult meetings into producti^'e ones and make good meetings even better. 

Choose aji upcoming meeting n'here you want greater understai:iding. It 
does not need to be one involving (ntential conflict or bad feeling. 

Position two chair's to represent the seats on wliich you and the odiei 
person will be sitting. 

4 Sit on o lie chair. This is your first posit ion. Fro in this poi lit of view’ ask 
yonrself: 

Wliat is yniir outcome for this meeting? (Thei'e may be a main goal and 
some subsidiary ones. Occasionaliy these may be in conflict or 
mutually exciasive such as T want to discuss the matter fully and get 
out quickly.’) 

Flow’ will you know’ if you have achieved these goals? [What will you be 
paying attention to?) 

Wliat is tlie manner you intend to adopt for tills meeting? 

Flow will you structure the meeting? 

Wliat will be your fallback position if necessary'? For exampLer a possible 
response would be T want to get agreement on my proposal and 
maintain die good relationship I have with the otlier pei'son. TiJ know’ 

1 Ve acliieved this when tJie contract is signed, wiien I'm heai ingthe 
w ords of agreement and seeing a smile on the other pei'soii's face. IT 
be friendly and relaxed and I'll start off by summarizing wiiat has 
happened in the past and making my suggestions for the future. If this 
doesn't w’Drlc, I'll agree to letliuik my proposal and represent it at an 
agreed date.' 

'i Now’ stand up, shake yourself and mentally leave yourself sitting on the 

chair. Sit in tlie other chair and tlilnk of youi'seff as tiie other person, l^u 
are now’ in second position. Ask yourself the same questions as before and 
answ’er them as best you can for the other person. It is impoiiaiit that if 
you refer to yourself in the first-positiun chaiT;, you use youi' name to be 
clear about the separation. 
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i Wlien yiiu Liave answered the same qnesUons fnini second posidojv stand up, 

shake off being tlie otlier person ai:id move to a third jusition a feu'feet 
away. Now^^ looking on the two chaii Srthink wiiat is Jikeiy to happen between 
ttie two imaginary jxfopie sittit:ig there. Maintain your objective viewpoint; 
use tlie names of ttie people involved. Hdw^ do they relate? Ask questions like: 

What advice weuld you offer the 'you' in the chair? 

Is there anything else you wnuid tike to say to yourseJf? 

What ad\ice would you offer the other person? 

What is the likely outcome of this meeting at the moment? 

Wilt both p»€>ople get what they want? If not^ what would have to change? 

Now sliake off thi rd position and move back into fir st position. In the Light 
1 of the i nform ation gathered from the second and third post tion s, go back 

thmugh the original questions. Make any changes you need to your 
outcome or the st^ic you are going to adopt. You can ciieckthese changes 
by going to second and third position again. 


ACTION PLAN 

1 Think about your experience in the meeting exercise. 

Which of the three positions v/as easiest for you to adopt? 

If you had a preference for one position, make a list of the benefits of that 
position. 

Then make a list of the drawbacks- For example, if you have a strong first 
position, you know your own mind, but might be considered opinionated. A 
strong second position gives you great empathyTbut can lead you to neglect 
your own interests.A strong third position gives you objectivity, but you risk 
appearing distant. 

Then make a list of the benefits that you would get from developing the 
other two positions. 

Develop your weaker positions- Make a point of taking them whenever you 
have a decision to make- 

2 What do you associate with the word ‘learning’? 

What sort of feeling does it give you? 

What was your experience of learning at school? 

What have you learned about learning from your life's experience? 

3 Who have been your best teachers? 

What was it about them that made them stand out? 

4 The next time a friend tells you about a problem,listen beyond the words to 
the neurological levels-Which level does the problem seem to come from? 
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5 Watch the film H/gh RdeHcy on video, even if you have seen it before.A lot of 
the film is told from first position. How do you think John Cusack^ character 
appears from the point of view of his girlfriends? 

6 Look at the picture below.Whicli way do the stairs go? Can you make them 
go another way by looking at the picture differently? If you were walking up 
them,which black dot would you come to first,the one on the horizontal 
part of the step or the one on the vertical part? 




CHAPTER 4 




RELATIONSHIP 


How do you relaie lo others^ How do you relate to yourself^' If you met 
yourself at a party, would you want to strike up a conversation^ 


V/e create our relationships what we do and howu^ think. To be influential in any 
relationship we need lappoit. Rapport is the quality of a relationship of mtitual influ¬ 
ence and respect between people. It is not an all-or-notiling quality tliat you have or not 
- there are degiees of rapport. A person does not have rapport until they build a good 
relationship whth another person, so both h^ve rappoit. Rappoit is natural. do not 
need to create it as much as to stop doing what cotild be preventing it. NLP supplies 
the skills to build a respectful and mutually influential relationship by establishing and 
building rappoit on different neurological levels. 

Rapport is not manipulation. People who manipulate may look as if they are 
building rapport, but because they are not letting themsekTes be open to influence and 
because they do not respect other people, there is no rapport in their relationships. To 
be influential, we have to be willing to be influenced, so when we build rapport with 
another person, we are also willing to be influenced by them. 

Rapport is not the same as friendship. Being in rapport is usually enjoyable, but 
you can have rapport, and mutual respect and still not get on personally. 

Rapport is not agieeinent, nor does it necessarily come from agreement. It is pos¬ 
sible to agree with someone and not have rapport. It is also possible to disagree with 
them and be in. rapport. Rapport can be built quickly and can also be lost quickly. The 
more quickly it is built, the more quickly it caji be lost. 

Rapport comes from taking a second position. When we take second position, we 
aie willing to try to imderatand the other person from point of view. In the process 
we may realize that if we knew’' w^hat they know\ had experienced vdiat tiiey have expe¬ 
rienced and w'anted what they wanl, then w-e would probably be acting as they are 
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acting., e^ien though from our perspective [first position), their behaviour may seem 
strange. This does not justify their behaviour, but it does make it undei^standable. 

St7rrsfying ore hL/ift by rappon, not agreement, 

Hmv do you build rapport? 

By taking a genuine mcenest in another person. 

By being curious about who cheyane and how they think 
By being willing to see the world from their point of view. 



Tmst is an abstract concept, but unthoiit it we could not live together, do business 
together or feel safe. Like rappoit, trust is built in a relationship, however it is possible 
for you to trust someone without them trusting you in return. It is like a gift you bestow" 
on another. 

i'^gain, like rapport, trust is not something you either have or do not have. There 
are degrees. Trust comes from the Old Norse word a arnty, meaning 'strong'. The same 
root gives the w^rd tme'. We trust when w'e believe someone ’ivill be strong - that is, 
they do not let us dowTi, we can 'lean on' them - and we trust wdiat we believe to be 
tme. Other people trust us w^en diey believe we aie strong and will not let them dowm. 
A relationship of mutual trust can only happen befw'een twTD strong people. Vi’liile rap¬ 
port can be built immediately, trust takes time. We need to test the strength of the other 
person, gradually giving them more to see what happens. A relationship based on 
mutual tmst is one of the most satisfying relationships possible. 

Vvliile rapport is an investment, trust is a risk and a delicate dance with another 
person that takes time to manifest. Hmv much do you have to know^ a person in order 
to trust them? Will tliey let you dowm? How strong are they? 

We usually judge by hindsiglit. If someone lets us down, we may blame ourselves 
and nor take that risk again or we may blame the other person for not meeting our 
expectations. 

People have different thresholds for tmst. Too low a threshold and you will trust 
too easily and may be let dowm often. Too high a threshold and you. w^ant anotiier 
person to give too much before committing yourself. Feiv people will qiialify for ™ur 
tmst and this can be emo-honally isolating. 

One of the hardest choices about personal relationships is whom to trust, how you 
decide to trust and hmv\Tjlnerable you are prepared to be in order to tmst. 


RELATIONSHIP 


PACI N G AND 



To build mppoit and good nelationships^ you have to begin by pacing another person. 
Pacing is tdien you enter the other person’s model of the world on their terms. It is 
exactly like walking beside them at the same pace. Too fast and they have to hurry to 
keep up with you, Loo slow and they ha™ to hold themselves back. In either case, they 
have to make a special effort. 

Once you have paced another person, established rapport and shouTr that yon 
understand whene they are coming from, then you have a chance to lead them. Leading 
is wiien you use the influence that you have built up from pacing. You cannot lead a 
person unless they are ^villing to be led and people are not whiling to be led unless they 
have first been adequately paced. 

To extend the metaphor, once you have walked at someone’s pace so that they are 
comfortable, you can change your pace to one that suits you better and they whll he 
more likely to follopwyour lead. 


Pacing Yourself 

You also need to pace youi^elf. Sometimes we are quick to apply NLP skills to others, 
but not to ourselves. Often we do not respect or try to understand our mvn expehence 
but expect to be able to change dramatically w-ith little preparation. Pacing your outi 
experience is paying attention to the intuitions ™u have about others, looking after 
yourself when you feel ill rather than soldiering on regardless, and appreciating the 
present moment rather than jumping into future plans and outcomes too quickly. 

Pacing IS the equivTilent of understanding the preseiir state in order to build a more 
appropriate and empowering desiiwi state. 

For any successful chc?nge in yourse/f or others, pace ... r/?en ... Jeod 


MATCHING AND MISHATCHIN 



You pace and build rapport through 'matching’. Matching is w^hen you mirror and com¬ 
plement an aspect of another person. It is not copying, it is more like a dance. Wlien 
you match, ™u show you are willing to enter the other person's model of the ivoiid. 
They will intuitively perceive this and so you can feel more at ease with them and they 
will feel mon? at ease with you. 

Matching can be done at every ueurologictTl level. 
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The Environment 

Rapport at this level is usually superficial and comes fmm working in the same build¬ 
ing or for the same company Here you match other people’s expectations about diess 
code and personal appearance. For example you would not go into a business meeting 
without being properly dressed in business clothes, as you would lose credibility 
immediately Sharing interests and friends also helps to buUd rapport at this let-el. 

Rapport on the environmental level is often the first point of contact. It 'gets you in 
the door’. 

Behaviour 

Matching at the behaviour level means matching another person's movements wrfile 
rnarntarnrng your own identity and integrity. It is like a musical duet - two people do 
not play the same tiine, they harmonize to produce something greater. Look aiound in 
restaurants or parties where people are meeting socially and you will see that they 
intuitiviely match body language, particularly eye contact. Very good fiiends w-ill often 
be seen in very similar postures and lovers will stare into each other's eyes and often 
breathe in unison. 

There are three important elements to matching on the behavioural level: body 
language, voice tone and language. 

^ dody language 

You can gain rappoit by matching 
breaching paUGrn 
posture 
gestures 
eye contact 
X Voice coiie. 

You can match, 
speed of speech 
volume of speech 
rhythm of speech 

characteristic sounds ie.g. coughs, sighs and hesitations) 

Matching voice tone is vi 0 ry useful for building rapport on the telephone, where you only 
have the auditory channel, so voice tone and words are all you have to build rapport, 

Non-verbal matching is far more pow^rhil than verbal agieement. VVe set more store b^'' 
a personb non-verbal behaviour than their words. Mien the two conflict, we tend to 
believe the non-verbal part of the message. For example, That’s lovely!' said with 
a sneering voice tone or "I am interested!' while looking at your w^atch will give the 
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opposite impiiession to the words spoken. You can verbally disagree mth someone and 
keep rapport if you match their body language as you do so. 

Be careful, however, of matching body language too closely You can get good rap- 
poit simply by making siiie you do not mismatch. In other words, adopt a poshne that 
is similar but not exactly the same. Give the same amount of e^^e contact as the other 
pemon, tirough, because this is uiiat they feel comfortable v-vith. Lots of eye contact is 
not necessarily a good thingj 

V/e do body and voice matching naturally and unconsciously. Some very interest¬ 
ing research was done by William Condon in the 1960s into what he called ‘cultural 
micro rhythm s’. He analysed short videotapes of people talking together and broke 
them down into thousands of frames. ^Tiat he found [which has been confirmed by 
subsequent researcliers) was that the gestures were harmonized and so was the 
rhythm of the conversation. Volume and pitch fell into balance and the speech rate - 
the number of speech sounds per second - equalized. The period of time that lapsed 
between the moment one speaker stopped talking and another speaker began (the 
latency period) also equalized. 

1 Longuage, 

You can match: 

key words and phrases chat designate values [for example when you summarize ro 

check for agreemeni) 

words rhac show how a person Is chinking 

These are called predicates. They show that a person may be visualiiing, hearing menral 
sounds or voices, or paying actenrion to feelings. By matching predicaces. you show die 
ocher person thac you respect their way of chinking. 

Matching behaviour needs skill and respect. It must be done out of an honest desire to 
understand another person’s model of the world. Simply [iiimicking body language is 
ind is eliminate copying Axithout respect and will lose you rapport very fast indeed as 
soon as the other person notices. .4nd they will. 

Often the best ivay to gain i:apport at the beha’Miour level is simply to avoid badly 
mismatching [e.g. do not stand if the other person is sitting, do not talk quickly if the 
other person is a slow speaker, do not speak loudly if they have a soft voicej. Be com¬ 
fortable and congruent yourself wTien you match other people’s behaviour. Do not 
match an^hhing that you feel uneasj,' about. 

You can match one aspect of a person's body language with a different part of 
yours if tlris feels moie comfortable. This is called 'crossover matching’. For example, 
you might match the rh\thm of a person's breaching with a small movement of your 
hand. 
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Capabiliti es 

This level of rapport comes from shared skills and interests. Sporting competitors, 
teammates and fellow professionals can all havie rapport at this level. yon are 

good at wiratyou do, othei^s in die same field t^tII respect This particularly applies 
to professional situations. Environmental and behavioural matching will go so far, but 
then you need to demonstrate that you are competent in older to build and maintain 
rappon when there is a shared task to be done. 

Beliefs and Values 

You build poweiful rapport by respecting and understanding the beliefs and values of 
another per'son. You do not need to agree with them, only respect what is important to them. 

Values are not logical, the>'' cannot be justified with reason, but they are not unrea¬ 
sonable. Do not ask anyone to justify why something is important to dierii unless you 
have good rapport already and are in a situation where they feel safe to explore. 

Identi cy 

To gain rapport at the identity level, you need to understand and respect another 
person's core beliefs and values, and pay attention to them as an individual, not as a 
member of a group. You need to be genuinely interested in who they are in them¬ 
selves, and be walling to share some of your own beliefs and values. Hidden agendas 
and manipulation prevent rapport at this level. 

Beyond Identity 

At a social level, this comes from a shared culture. At a spiritual level it comes from 
realizing that you are part of humanity. This is where you are most yourself and most 
connected to otliers. 

It is possible to have rapport at some levels but not at others. Generally speaking, the 
furtlier you go up the neurological levels, the greater the degree of rapport you can 
achieve. Mismatching at a higher level is liable to break rapport that has been estab¬ 
lished at a lower level. 

Mismatching is a useful skill, however. Ybu can mismatch body language to end a 
conver^sation in a natural wey. The more rapport you have built up through matching, 
the more effective this will be. You can end overlong telephone conversations mis¬ 
matching voice tone [for example speaking more loudly and quicklyj while saying 
something like ‘Sorty, 1 have to go ncnv...’ The other person gets the message on both 
the verbal and non-verbal level. 
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ACTION PLAN 

1 Watch people talking in shops and restaurants. Can you tell who is in rapport 
and who is not? 

2 Jn a telephone conversation^ begin by matching the other person's voice ~ 
talk at the same speed with the same volume and the same latency period. 
Notice the quality of the conversation. When you want to end the 
conversation, mismatch.Talk more quickly and loudly and change the latency 
period. Can you close the call without actually saying something like 'I must 
go now...’? 

3 In conversation, be interested in the other person. Imagine they have great 
knowledge and wisdom. Review the conversation afterwards. Did you have 
rapport? Did you match their body language without even thinking about it? 
If you can get a friend to observe the conversation and tell you about it 
afterwards,that would be even better. 

4 See the film Don Juon deJ Morco on video, even if you have already seen it. 
There are two main characters - Don Juan, played by johnny Depp, and the 
psychiatrist, played by Mai'lon Brando.Who paces and leads whom? 

5 Is there anyone in your life you cannot seem to get on with? Ff you do want to 
get on with them, think about which neurological level you are mismatching 
on. Match at that level.What difference does that make? 
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THE SENSES 


NLP Is based on how we Lise our senses. We pay attention to the outside 
world and gather information using our five senses: 


V 

visual 

seeing 

A 

auditory 

hearirg 

K 

kinesthetic 

feeling 

O 

olfactory 

smelling 

G 

gustatory 

tasting 


loy, pleasiiiTB, understanding and keenness of thought, ever^hhing that makes life wortli 
]iv] ng come s thnoiigh your sen se s. 



Attention is directed through the senses. By pacing attention on tlie outside., you enrich 
your thinking. By paying attention on the inside, you become more sensiti^Te to your 
omi thoughts and feelings, more sure of^noitrself and better able to give your attention 
to the outside. 


External Attention 

There is so much that we could be aivare of. Our conscious attention is limited to about 
seven things, but there is much more that we notice Linconsciously. NLP grew’'by 
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modelling - Jiotfcing differences tliat other people had not noticed befoie, differences 
that turned out to be significant. NLP pays attention to eye mo^'ements, for example. 
i^T:ien you study NLP you become aware of eye movements in a way that you never did 
before, y'et they tvere always theie.‘V^''hat else cotild be out there in ynour environment 
that is significant, but as yet unnoticed? 

Some things are missed because people favour one sense. You may notice a lot 
visually, but not listeal so much. j\fter talking to soineone, you may remember what 
they looked like very well, but may not be so clear about what they said or their voice 
tone. You may listen w^ll, but not be so visually acute. After a conversation you may 
remember what was said and die nuances of voice tone, but not lemember so well 
what the person looked like or what they were vt^aring. You may pay attention mosdy 
to feeling. You may remember feelings and emotions and intuitions from a conversa¬ 
tion, maybe a sense of empathy, but wtII not be so dear about the details of what 
said orwiiat the other person looked like. 

The ivay to develop yourself is to play to your weaknesses. Set aside certain times 
when you will delibeiately pay attention with your weaker senses. It will be uncomfort¬ 
able, but you will learn more. 

!fyoLt o/woys do whot you've afways dor?e, you'!! oJwo/s get whot you a!wuys. got And 
there is fliwtjy? [none. 

Internal Attention 

V^Tiat are you aware of in iTiur body? 

Often we Liy to blank out signals thative do not like instead of paying attention to them. 
Mien you pay attention, you will be able to undei'stand and appreciate yourself on a deeper 
level. This is part of pcfcmgy'oia'seif- simply being aware of your thoughts, feelings, emotions 
and states without necessarily Hying to change them. Tlie more we become aware of our 
internal woiid, the mare w?e will appredate ivlio me are and come to knoitr ourselves. 

Systematic internal awareness is called ‘taking a personal inventory''’. 


TAKING A PERSONAL INVENTORY 


Sit quietly for a few^ mo ments and become aware of your body. 
What are you mostly aw'are of? 

What feeJings do you have in your body? 

^ Staii at your feet and let your awTireness move up youi' body. 
Feel the connection between aJi the pails of the body. 
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Wliich parts feel at ease and, wliich parts feel uncomfortable? 

Do nottiy to change anything:, just notice, without judging, 
i What thoughts do you have? 

Look at your mental pictures^ If you have any at the moment. 

^^^lat are the qualides of these pictures? Do they move quickly or slovhly 
or are they'still? 

\Miereabouts in your visual field are they located? 

How far aivay do they seem to be? 
i What sounds do you hear hi your mind? 
j\i'e you t alkl ug to yo urself? 

Wliat sort of voice quality does this have? 
j\i'e there any other sounds? 

Wliere do they seem to be coming from? 

^ How is yo ur sense of balance? 

Do you feel as though you are leaning too far to one side or too far 
backwards or forwards? 

^ What emotional state are you in? 

Wliat is your predominant emotion? 

fie aware of it without trying to change any'thing. 

Come back to the present moment. 

All inventory does not try’'to change anything, only to pay attention internally. 


REPRESENTATIONAL SYSTEMS 


lust as we see, hear, taste, touch and smell the outside world, so we recreate those same 
sensations in our mind, ye-pwsentiiig the world to oursehes using our senses inu^rdly. We 
may either remember real past experiences or imagine possible [or impassible) future 
experience. You can picture youi^self running for a bus [remembered visual image) or mn- 
ning down the canals of Mars wearing a Father Christmas outfit [constmcted visual 
image). The first unll have happened. Tlie second will not, but you can represent botli. 

Vve use our representational systems in everything we do - memory, planning, 
fantasizing and problem solving. Tlie main s^’^stems are as follorvs. 

The Kinesthetic System 

This is made up of our internal and external feelings of touch and bodily awareness. 
It also includes the sense of balance (although in some literature this is treated as a 
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separate representationa] system - the vestibular system). The emotions are also 
included in the kinesthetic system, although emotions are slightly different - they are 
feelings rtfjorif something, although they are still represented kinesthetic ally in the 
body. When you imagine balancing on a beam, imagine the feeling of touching a 
smooth surface or feeling happy, ^'ou are using your kinesthetic system. 

Sometimes the olfactory and gustatoiy systems are treated as part of the kines¬ 
thetic system. Tfiese two are less important in Wftnstern European and j^meiican culture. 

The Visual System 

This is hou'ive create our internal pictureSj visualize, daydream, fantasize and imagine. 
V'.hen you imagine you are looking around one of your favourite places or picturing a 
good holiday beach, you are using your visual system. 

The Auditory System 

The auditory system is used to listen to music internally, talk to yourself and rehear the 
voices of other people. Auditory thinking is often a mixture of words and other sounds. 
Vshen you imagine the voice of a friend or one of your favourite pieces of music, you 
are using your auditory system. 

The Olfactory System 

This system consists of remembered and created smells. 

The Gustatory System 

This system is made up of remembered and created tastes. 

Remember a fine meal. Ttiink back to what it was like to smell and taste the food. 
You are using your olfactory and gustatory’' systems. 

We do not use our representational systems in isolation, just as we do not experience 
the world simply through one sense. Tliinking is a rich mix of all the systems, just as 
experieirce comes through all the senses. Hoii^ver, just as some of our senses are better 
developed and nr ore'sensitive' to the outside world, so sonre representational systems 
tdll be better developed. We will tend to favour those systems. Hie preferred represen- 
tatroiiEil sj'stem usually links witli a preferred or unusually acute sense. For example, if 
you pay a lot of attention to what you see, then you are likely to use the lusual represen¬ 
tational system for your thinking. With a visual preference you may be interested in 
drawing, interior design, fashion, the visual arts, television and fUms. Wi'ith an auditory 
preference you may be interested in language, tvriting, drama, music, training and 
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lecturing. With a kinesthetic prefeiience you may be interested, in sport, g>'mna3tTC3 and 
athletics. 

There is no ‘right’ way of thinking. It depends what you \i-"ant to accomplish. 
Howei'en creati^ie people tend to use their lepiesentational systems in a more flexible 
way. Creativity often involves thinking of one thing iv'ith another system, perhaps to lit¬ 
erally. 'see in a new light’. 



The representational s>'stem we are using shows itself though our body language in our 
posture, breathing pattern, voice tone and eye movements. These are knouni as 'access¬ 
ing cues' - they are associated with using the representational systems and make them 
easier to access. 

The language we tise also offers clues to which representational system we are 
using. As already mentioned, sensory-based Tvords that are associated with representa¬ 
tional systems are knmvn as 'predicates' in NLP literature. 



VISUAL 

AUDITORY 

KINESTHETIC 

ETE MOVEMENTS 

Defocused., or up ro 
the riglTC or left. 

In die inrdline 

Below the midline usually 
to the right. 

VOICE TONE AND 

Generiilly rapid speech, 

Melodiotrs tone. 

Low and deeper tonality. 

TEMPO 

high, dear voice tone 

resonant,at a meditiin 

pace. Often has an 
underlyinjg rhytlim 

often slow and soft, with 

many pauses. 

BREATHING 

H igli, s li a 1 low b reatlii ng 

Even breaching in the 

Deeper breadiing from 


in tile cop pan of the 

cliesi. 

middle part of die cliest 

cavit)^. 

the abdomen. 

POSTURE AND 

More Tension in die 

Often medium 

Rounded shoulder's, head 

GESTURES 

body,often witli die 

(inesomorplirc) body 

do wn. rel axed mu s d e 


neck extended Often 

type.Tliere may be 

tone,may gesture to 


cliinner (ecnomorphic) 
body type. 

rhytlimic movements of abdomen and midline, 
the body as if listening 
to mtiEic. Head may be 

tilted CO the side in 

thought in the telephone 
position’. 



THE ^.ENiE:- 


Here are the main accessing ciieSj or the main ways we tune our bodies Lo the 
diffeient w’ays of blinking (representation ai system sj. lliey give dues about how u-e think 
(but not the specific thoughts). These are also generalizations and not tnie in ali cases. 

Some people think mostly in language and abstract symbols. This ivay of thinking is 
often called 'digital'. A person drinking this way typically has an erect poslurej often with 
the arms folded. Their breathing is shallow" and restricted, speech is a monotone and 
often clipped and they talk t>=pically in tenns of facts, statistics and logical arguments. 


Eye Accessing Cues 

(Also called lateral eye mm^ements or LEM.) 


Visualization 




Kinesthetic 

(Feeliiigs and bodily sensations) 



Auditory Digital 
(Internal dialogue) 



NE.This is ss you look at another person 
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These eye patterns are the most eommon. Some left-handed people and a few- 
light-handed people may have a reversed pattern: remembered images and sounds 
will be to the person's right-hand side, their feelings will be dowTi to their left and their 
internal dialogue will be dotvn to their light, \\iien you become more aiv^are of access¬ 
ing cues you will find some people w^ho haw the accessing cues reversed - this is differ¬ 
ent but still 

Don't ossurrye you kr?ow o person's, eye accessing cues. - atways test. 

The easiest way to test for accessing cues is to ask a question about feelings. In e\^cry- 
day situations you can do this in an easy and conversational way by asking someone 
how they are feeling. Although research is scarce, it seems that if a person accesses the 
feeling doi-vn to their light, then they will have the standard accessing pattern. If they 
access their feelings down to their left, then they will tend to have a reversed pattern, in 
other words remembered images and sounds will be on their right and constructed 
images and sounds will be on their left 


Other Eye Patterns 

Blinking 

We blink all the time - it is part of the natural mechanism for lubricating the eyes. 
Many people blink more wden they think This seems to be a w^ay of chunking informa¬ 
tion. so blinking may punctuate our thinking. 


Certain accessing cues are avoided 

This could mean that ttie person is systematically blocking visual, auditory or kines¬ 
thetic information from consciousness, peril aps as a result of earlier trauma. 


No obvious accessing cue 

Are you sure? Someone may be talking about such familiar and obvious topics that they 
do not need to access. To get the cleaie-st accBssing cues, ask questions that need some 
thought. 

Immediate auditory internal dialogue in response to every question 


The person may be first repeating the question and then accessing the answer. This 
may be part of their habitual thinking strategy. You may ei^en see their lips move as they 
do this. 
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Unusual accessing cues 

These aie probably the resitlt of the person making a synesthesia fa mixture of repre¬ 
sentational systems simultaneously). 

The NLP pattern is a guide and a generalisation - and, like all generalizations, will be 
untrue some of the time! 

Remember the answer is fn the pmon /n from of yov, noz /n the theory. 

Questions for Accessing Cues 

Here are some sample questions that will elicit eye accessing cues together with the 
symbol for the representational s^'stem that they wnll elicit. ViTien you ask these ques- 
tionSj look at the person's body language before they answer. When they aitsufer is too 
late - the thinking will have come and gone and so will the accessing cues. 

What colour is your front door? (V) 

What IS it like to bite into a |uic/ orange^ fG|i 

Can you hear your favourite piece of music in your mind? {A) 

What does it feel like to be happy? (K) 

What Is it like to feel wool next to the skin? (K) 

Imagine a purple triangle inside a. red square. (V) 

What would a chainsaw sound like in a corrMgated Iron shed? (A) 

What would your bedroom look lllte with pink spotted wallpaper? (V) 

When you talk to yourself, where does the sound comefnom? (A) 

If a map is upside-down, which direction is southeast? (V) 

Imagine the smell of freshly cut grass. (O) 

Which of your friends has the longest hair' fV) 

How do you spell your Christian name backvvards? (V) 

What does It feel like to put on wei socks? fK) 

What do onions smell like? (O) 

What do you say to yourself when things go wrong? <A) 

What Is it like to settle down In a nice hot bach? (K) 

What Is it like to taste a spoonful of very salty soup? (GJ 


Seeing Mental Pictures 

VsTnen yoti use the visual representational s^^'stenij you see pictures in your mind. This is 
important in clear thinking, design, creativity and success in most academic subjects. 
Ever^'one is able to visualize, although some people claim they do not make any mental 
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images at all. HoTi-ei^er, e\-Teryone must ]iiake mental images, otherwisehon-would they 
iiecogiiize their house or their car? Recognition involves matching what you see rvilh a 
remembered image. If you had no remembered images, you could not recognize famil¬ 
iar sights. You are not au^re of these stored images at tfre time, as it happens so fast, 
but they have to be there. The only alternative would be tedious: finding a match by 
going through a verbal description of all the similar things you lemember. Verbal 
descriptions take a longtime. A picture gii^ies you the information in die blink of an eye. 
Look around and imagine how long it would take to describe ^TDur surroundings in 
words to a hiend. Give them a picture and easy. 

NLP training helps you to become more aware and have more control of your 
mental images in order to think in a more creative and flexible way. Many NLP patterns 
are mucli easier to understand and learn when you are aware of your mental pictures. 

The next exercise will help you develop your visual representational system. Note 
which parts of it are easy and which are more challenging. 


DEVELOPING VISUALIZATION 



^ Close yxiur eyes^ relax yo ut body and watch you r mental sci'eeti. Dcscii be 

what you see to yourself. It will probably be shades of giey with splashes of 
white at first. You may set? a negative Image of what you had been looking 
at before. When tJus settles dow^n, imagine a small black speck In the 
centre of yo ur visual field. 

i Make it as black as you can. 

I' Now Im aglne that speck growi ng I ike ink dropped into a pool of water so 

tliat it slnuiyspl eads out honi the centre and starts to colour your entire 
mental screen. The blacker you can get the screen, the better. Put ynur 
hand over your eyes if this beJps. 

^ Now open yoLU eyes and Jook at a nearby object. Reiax your eyeS;, don't stare 

at it or try to Imprint it on youi' mind. 

4 Gradually close your ejes. j\s you do, keep a picture of tlie object In your 

mental field of vision. It may help to look up to your left^ even tliough your 
eyes are closed. This eye position heljis you to visualize. 

4 Close your eyes and Imagine the object in front of you exactly how it w'as. 

Wliat CO lour was theobfcKt? 

See the colour as vividly as you can. 

Now make your picture even brighter. 

Imagine a spotlight on tlie object making it stand out more clearly. 
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Imagine making the object smalJer so it recedes into the distaiice. 

Now make it zoom up close. 

i Being able to imagine different perspectives is i m port a nt. You need to be 

able to control your picture by looking at it horn different angles. 

^ Imagine yourself floating on the celling Looking demn on the object, 
i Now imagine yourself on the floor looking up at the object. 

i Now move the object In your mind. 

i hnagine turning it upside-down so you can see it ffom the bottom, 
i TLien turn it around so you can see it from the back. If this is difficult;, open 
jour eyes and do it to tlie piiysicai object (if you canjj then close your ej'es 
and visualize what jou have just seen. 
i hnagine turning the object in side-out and looking at it from the inside. 

4^ Now imagine clambering Inside it so you can look at it from the inside. 

Some books on visualization give the impression that e^'erj'one can see amazing three- 
dimensional pictures that stay imprinted on their mind for minutes at a time and that 
anjrihing less is not good enough. This is not true. People vary a great deal in how easily 
and vividly they can visiializej but everyone can impno^^e their clarity and control by 
practising. E^'eryone has a photographic memoiy, but some people have better quality 
film in their camera. 


Hearing Mental Sounds 

Being able to imagine sounds clearly will make your thinking more flexible and cre¬ 
ative. You will get more enjojTnent from music and be able to change your internal dia¬ 
logue to make it supportive and positive. 

The next exercise will develop your auditory representational system. Notice 
which parts are easy and which parts are more challenging. 


DEVELOPING YOUR HEARING 



i Close your eyes. 

i Make a no ise by hitting yo ur fist against yo lu chah. 

i Now^ bear that sound again in your mind. 

4^ Now imagine it again, first louder, then suffer. Make the sound again if you 
have difficuity remenibeiingit. 
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^ Now imagine the sound coming fi'on:i across iLie room. 

4r Imagine it from above yo u^ then from beiow yo u. It m ay help if ycm imagine 
hitting your fist against tJie chair again. 

^ Now imagine th e voice of so meon e in your imm ediate f ami Jy. Hear them 

saying something. It may hcip if you make an image of them and see them 
opening their mouth and speaking. It may help if >'ou iook across to the 
side.This eye position makes it easier to hear internal sounds. 

4^ Next^ unagine some of yoor favo mite m us ic. 

4^ Make it iouder, then softer. 

i Make it faster and then sloux^r. 

X Make It come from di fferent parts of the room. 

The lie are two strategies that niciy help you hear sounds more clearly in your mind: 

1 Visualize other people making the sound. See them scrumming a guitar, blowing a 
trumpet or hitting the drums, As you see chat, the sound will come naturally This 
strategy works well if you are good at making mental pictures. 

2 Imagine yourself playing the Instrument. It does not matter whether you really can. 
Imagine yourself strumming the guitar, blowing the trumpet or hitting the drum. Hear the 
sounds as you do. Make it an 'associated' picture, as if you are really there, lookirig out 
through your own eyes.This strategy works well if you find It easy to imagine feelings. 


Getting in Touch with Feelings 

In many ways, touch is the most immediate of the senses, h brings you 'into contact’ 
with the world. We say that 'seeing is believing’, but for many people, touching makes it 
real. 

NLP helps us to come to our senses, especially through our body awareness. The 
kinestlietic representational s^^temhas four aspects: 

Body awareness tProprioteptlve sejise or muscle memory^ 

Your sense of your physical body Is an essential part of rapport with yourself and Is the 
basis of your feeling of physical health and well-beirig,VVichciut a sense of physical 
awareness It is Impossible to relax. 

Muscle memory takes longer to acquire than visual and auditory memory, but also 
takes longer to fade. Once we learn something‘in the muscle' it Is reliable, even 
impossible to forget. If you learned to ride a bicycle once in your life, you can probably 
still do It years later without further practice. 

If we consistently tense certain muscles, then we'learn' that pattern of muscle tension 
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This can lead to chronic backaiche, headache or poor co-ordination,We pay the price, 
even If we are not aware of the tens I on. A good massage will often give you a completely 
different experience of wha[ it means to be relaxed 

We may also store emotions in our body thix>ugh muscle tension We see laughter 
lines and character lines on a person^ face because they have habitually worn those 
expressions. Our bodies store our characteristic postures In the same way These can 
lead to stress and pliysical Illness. 

Kinesthetic awareness means being able to discriminate between subtle feelings in our 
bodies. Fine body awar'eness will warn u: when we need to rest and we will not be 
caught out by stress and over work .The more subtle the body signals you can read, the 
better you can take care of yourself and the better your sense of health and well-being. 
The ^ense of touch (Tactile) 

i Touch Is our most basic way of communication. It begins when we are babies, reaching 
out to touch and understand the world.The lovlrg touch of our parents tells us the 
world Is a friendly place.The more sensitive we are to feelings and touch on the inside, 
the more we will be on the outside as well. 

Bdcjnce 

1 The sense of balance Is usually treated as a special case of the kinesthetic system, 

although it Is sometimes treated as a separate representational system in NLP literature 
(see Ceclle A. Carson, ND,'TheVestibular System’, Chapter Four of Leaves Before the 
Wind, Grinder, DeLoiier and Associates, 1591J, 

Emotions (EmpotiTtJ 

4 Emotions are "meta kinesthetics', in other words they are feelings obocjt other feelings or 
experiences. Being aware of our emotions and being able to feel them is part of being in 
rapport with yourself and pacing yours elf. As you become more sensitive to your 
emotions, so your emotional expression becomes greater and you find that there Is 
meaning and value m all emotions, e'/en the ones you might regard as negative. 

Emotions can be overwhelming,yet we own them because we create them through 
our pliysiology and biochemistry in response to what vve see, hear and feel.Son’ietimes 
we fear an emotion only because we have never really felt it properly. It is an unknown 
quality.VVe may also fear emotions because we are afraid that they will be uncontrollable, 
or they are associated with too many painful experiences. Once you feel emotions as 
your own, not something to be kept at bay, you will own them and you will have more 
choice about how you deal with them. 
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DEVELOPING 

KINESTHETIC AWARENESS 


You can do tliisexErciseat any tune. It will help to gmundynu and make you 
awaie of your feelings of hnlaiice^ touch and body avraiieness. It will also 
help you establlsli a strong first position and connect you with your values. 
It is good to do this exercise when you are confronting a prohlein or difficult 
decision. 

i Pause. 

i Become awar e of your body - witho ut judgement. 

How would yo ur body look if yu u nere to freeze in that positi on? Would yo u 
look strange? 

^ Whi ch parts of yo lu body are tense? 

X How is yo ur sense of baiance? 

X Feel the connection betM^ecn aJJ the parts of the body. 

I Which parts feel at ease and niiich parts feeJ unconifortahle? 

X Feci nirere your body is touching other ohjectSt such as a chair. 

X Be aware of the touch of your clothes on your skin. 

X What are yo u a n are of with yo uj' sense of tone li? 

^ Ask yourself: 

‘What am I feeling right now?' 

‘W'liat am I doing right now^' 

'W'hat ami thinking right now?' 

X Then ask: 

'W'hat do I want right now?’ 

X Now ask: 

'W'hat are the values tliat I want to express?’ 

‘Wliat is i mportant to me right now?' 

‘How' does what I am doing help me achieve that?' 

‘Wliat ami doing right nou^ tliat prevents me getting what 1 want?' 

4^ Final ly, make a choice. Say to yo urself, T choose...' 
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REPR ESENTATI O N AL 
SYSTEM PREFERENCES 


We constcintly use all of our representational systems. We cannot think about anything 
mtlioiit using at least two; the fii^t to cany the information and the second to consider 
it in a different Avay. NLP considers thinking as chains of representation systems form¬ 
ing strategies - sequences of representational systems for a purpose. 

Wliat we call ‘talent’ is the result in part of the way a person uses their representa¬ 
tional systenrs to make unusual and creative stmtegies. 

All memories are a creative cocktail of representational systems. They all have a 
visual auditory kinesthetic, olfactoiy and gustatory component. This is sometimes 
called a‘quintuple' and is represented as IVAXOGj. 

As already mentioned, however, w-e tend to favour one or two representational 
systems. We w^ili typically turn to our preferred system w'hen we are under pressure or 
stress, nils could be a weakness if it limits our thinkiirg to wiiat is familiar in unfamiliar 
situations. 

You can discover your owm preferred ivay of tliiirking by listening to how^you speak 
or analysing your wmting. You will find more predicates (seepages G5-6J from your pre¬ 
ferred system than from the other re present ahonal systems. 

There are two things >>00 can do to increase your owm self-knowledge and flexibil¬ 
ity of til inking: 

Know your owf? prererence. 

Develop your weaker representoT/onol ^y^srems. 

Lead Representational System 

A lead representational system is the system wre use to retrieve information from 
memory. For example, when you think about a holiday, you may firet recowr the visual 
memory and then think about it. In this case, the visual is the lead system. The lead 
system may be the same as the preferred system, but need not be. 

You can tell a person^ lead system by watching their eye accessing cues. For exam¬ 
ple, if you ask them about their holiday they might ]nake a quick \isual access to retrieve 
the memory [so Qie lead system is visual) and then tell you about the enjoyable time they 
had using many kinesthetic predicates (shmving their preferred system is kinesthetic). 


WarningE 

Avoid describing people as ‘auditory^ or‘visual' or ‘kinesthetic' based on their 
preferred system.These are not identities,, only preferences and capabilities. 
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TRANSLATING AND OVERLAPPING 
REPRESENTATIONAL SYSTEMS 



Translation 

Translating across rapnesentational systems means taking an idea and expressing it in 
diffeient re presen tatioital systems. These translations may be simple metaphors, for 
example: 

‘Comfortable as a warm blanloec../ (Kj 
‘Comfortable as a W 0 II decorated room...' (V) 

‘Comfortable as a familiar name..." (A) 

‘Uncomfortable as dashing colours in abstract art...' 

'Uncomfortable as crumbs In the bed...' (K) 

‘Uncomfortable as a rusty tuba playing out of tune...’ (A) 

Translation preserves the meaning but changes the form. It may be necessary so that 
people can understand each other. For example, a person with a prefen'ed kinesthetic 
system may not appreciate hcM^ distracting a cluttered room can be for a \isiial person 
unless you can translate, so you might say: ‘Being in a cluttered room distracts me just 
as sitting in an uncomfortable cliairwould distmct you.. 

Translation is an important communication skill in business. Sometimes man¬ 
agers may seem to be disagreeing, but they are only disagreeing oa^er the expression 
of an idea, not the idea itself. Once the idea is translated, they will agree. For exam¬ 
ple, a manager with a preferred auditory system may like to talk to their fellow- 
managers to explain what they aie doing. A fellow^ manager who prefers the visual 
system wdll more likely want to see something in WTiting and until they do. it is some¬ 
how not 'real'. 

Hera is an example with the predicates in italics. The first manager is talking 
mostly kinesthetic ally, the second is talking visually. They both agree something must 
be done, but hie i-vords aie getting in the w^ay of good communication. 

i can’t grasp touj point about the accounts department...' 

‘Look it's perfectly clear, we need to see whatb happening with a raport first 
before w^e decide.’ 

‘Well, Fm ujifom/opTfljf?^ewith that approach. Let’s iirffoie/mith David and 
tfirash iT out, person to person.' 

'I think we will lose objectivity that w^y. With so many changes on the lioii- 
zonwe need to haw the options outlined iti black aj}d white.' 

‘Hold, on., that’s a bit hasty...’ 
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Translation 

S/sternone ^ Sy^stem rwo 


Here are some common phrases with translations betw^een representational 
systems. 


CENERAL 

VISUAL 

AUDITORY 

KINESTHETIC 

1 don't understLind 

I'm in the dark 

Thats all Greek to me. 

1 can't make head or tail 

of it. 

1 don't know; 

lt'& not clear yet. 

1 can't tell if chats right. 

1 don't have a handle on 

that idea. 

1 under': find. 

1 see what you mean. 

1 get ihe picture. 

That rings a bell. 

That feels right. 

1 get /our drift. 

1 think 

My view is... 

Something tells me... 

1 hold these views... 

I'm confu&ed. 

This is a mess. 

There's no rhyme or 

reason to this. 

1 can t get a grip. 


It's coo obscure. 

It sounds crazy. 

None of this fits. 


Overlapping 

Overlapping is an example of pacing and leading using representational system 
language. You use a well-developed representational system in order to move 
into another that is less developed. For example^ overlapping is used in inducing 
trance: 

fsBl ihe weight of your body on. the chair and the clothes on your skin, 
you can hear my imceand the other soft sounds of the room. These soft sounds 
can help you become more comfortahie. and leiaxed. look around the 

room and see the familiar objects, you may ufont to close your eyes to become 
more comfortable and concenti'ate moie on the sounds that you heoi' to become 
more telaxed, so you can review the day w your mind's eye and learn from 
it easily... 
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('Hiis sequence is K, A. K, V K, A, V.) 

Here is a sales example: 

Jliis computey looks powerful and it is poweifuL The. nioiiitor is beautifully 
designed to look good in your u^oi'kspace.. AU you will hear when you switch 
on is the purr of the if^achine working. The sound system is powerful and 
plays your CDs with breathtaking clarity and tone. The keyboard is 
ergonomically designed to be comfortable and easy to use and the layout is 
atti'active... 


(Tlie sequence is V K, V. A, K.. A, K, V.) 

Notice that sales presentations have the same structure as trance inductions - 
they invite you to create images, sounds and feelings on the inside and to feel good 
about them (so youuill buy tire product which has come to mean buying the feelingj. 

Oi/ierlapping is also used in stoiy-teliing - you create the story pictures, sounds 
and feelings from the words on the page. 


SYNESTHESIA 



Co^0in' was pain to him, heat, cold, pressure; sensations of intolei'abie heights 
and plunging depths, oftiemendous accelerations and crushing compressions... 

Touch was taste to him ... the feel of wood was acrid and chalky in his 
mouth, metal was salt, stone tasted sour-sweet to the touch of his fingers and 
the feel of glass cloyed his palate like over-rich pastry... 

Alfred Bester, The Sian rny Destrnatfori, I95£ 

Synesthesia, which literally means a 'feeling together', is when one sense links idth 
another. Two or more representational systems are accessed simultaneously. This may 
give rise to confusing accessing cues. Synesthesias happen naturally arrd are the basis 
of artistic Eind creative woiic They are different from strategies. A strategy'is a sequence 
of representations. In asjnresthesia the representations occur simultaneously. 

V\^e all experteirce syiresthesias, for example, music wi.]! e^^oke colours and shapes, 
pictures evoke feelings, and the mere sight of someone scraping their nails dov-vm a 
blackboard can e^ioke the sound in our mind and make us grit our teeth. 

Synesthesias are the metaphors of the senses and we have to use literai'y=' 
metaphor's to describe them. Poetry and good WTiting evoke syiresthesias by the lan¬ 
guage used. 

Synesthesias are often used in advertising: 
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'The smoorh taste of strawben*/ jam...’ 

'A sparkling drink that slides down like velvet...' 

"The latest I'lOt sounds...’ 

The most common s>'nesth€3ias ane those that involve our lead system and our pre¬ 
ferred system, because that is the ty^pical sequence that we use in our thinking and 
memory, so these synesthesias will feel the most comfortable to us. 

Richard Cytoulc vividly describes synesthesias in his book The Mafi WJw Tasted 
Shapes (Abacus. 1993). Cytowic is a medical doctor and his book was inspired by a 
meeting with a man who could taste shapes and a w^oman w'ho could smell colours. 
These people were literal synthetes- their external sense experience crossed the differ¬ 
ent senses. The man who tasted shapes really did taste them; the tastes were as real as 
his evening meal (but without the nutritional value of course!) Our shadowy experi¬ 
ences of synesthesia mediated through language and metaphor w'ere real sensory' 
expeiiences to these people. Cytowic was sufficiently intrigued to investigate synesthe¬ 
sia extensively and concluded that it is a natural function of our human neurologv', but 
usually takes place at an unconscious lc\'e]. 

Eye accessing cues do not always betray synesthesias, hrough sometimes a pereon 
w-ill stare at a paiticular point in space while they are clearly under the influence of 
some emotion. Often people will access synesthesias kinestlietically because the feel¬ 
ing is the most important part of the experience. Often they \dll not be aw^re of the 
other parts of the STOesthesia, only of the resulting emotional state. 


EYE MOVEMENT 



Hone is a way you can use eye accessing cues to deal with difficult problems. 
You can use this for yourself or to help another person. When you are 
wnrking aJone^ simply move your eyes into all the different positions. 
Imagine follow'ing a point of Light diat moves to diffenent places. 


Part One 

Ask die other person to clear theii' mind and folJoiv the coiuse of your finger 
with theh eyes without moving their head. Linkthe eye accessing positions 
hy moving your finger, moving between tlie upper, middle and Lower 
positions in every combination in front of tiieir face about two feet away. 

Alternatively; you can hoJd two fingers m the two positions and ask tlie 
person to look from one to the otiier withoutmoi'ing their head. Give them 
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time to think. Keep tlie pi ocess ^Jou' and simple and let them rest during the 
patterns if they need to. 

When you have finished^ ask tliem some questions: 

\Miich movements are tlie smoothest? 

Wliich are the easiest to do? fThis may show' the easiest synesthesias or 
show' lead system to preferred system.) 

Wliich are the hardest to do? [These show^the areas with greatest 
potential.) 

Wliich movements are the most jerky? 

How' do ttl€^se neiiroioglca] indications accord with tJie person’s 
etperience of the w'ay they think and the synesthesias and 
associations tliey make? 


Part Two 

Ask the pei'soii to tiiink of a difficult p rob Jem or issue that they wnuJd Like to 
he more creative about. Notice wiiere tliey' look witli their eyes. 

Now go tliroLigh ail the movements, linking all die positions as before. 

Note w'hich places are unresoureefuJ and w'hicii are resourceful. 

Repeat any links that seem particularly difficult. While you do this^ask 
them to unaginethat all their resources, their creativity and different w'ays 
of till liking are being Integrated and brought to hear on this issue. 

Give them time to integrate and then ask them to think about the issue again. 

Wliat lias changed for them? 

Wliat this e]i:ercise does is to bring many different resources and w'ays of thinking to 
bear on zi problem in different and creative combinations. It also scrambles the 
person’s habitual thinking about llie problem. 


SENSORY LANGUA 



Woids that link to a particular representational sy^^steni are known as ‘predicates’ in NLP 
temrs. Predicates are the result of thinking with a particular representational system. 
They are like verbal accessing cues. For example, ‘I see what you mean' implies the 
visual system. Once wu are sensitive to predicates you will start to notice ho^v people 
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describe events in diffenent ways that imply different wa^'s of thinking. Yon will also 
become more aw^are of your own language, how it links whth your own thinking and 
how it matches [or mismatches) other people's thinking as shoivn by their predicates. 

For example, three hiends go to a football match. The first says, Tt was a bnUiant 
game! I'll give you the highlights. Both teams played really well, we had a grandstand 
EJiVw and tire was good. We our teEim home by three goals to two. I'll imtch 

it on television again tonight/ 

The second says. 'V^hat a great match! Let me tell yoti about it. The atmosphere 
w^s fantastic, eveiyone w^s yeiiingswYi'poil and 1 couldn't myself think. I shouted 
myself hoaree. I listened to the commentary oti my Walkman and liiat was good too.' 

The third says, Tt was a game! The first half was hard, but in the end. our 

team won comfortably. The other team never really got into the game in the second 
half. The seats weren't verv^ comfortable, though. Til cn^c/iit on television tonight.' 

These are exaggerated examples, but you can see the firet example uses many 
visual predicates, the second many auditoiyi' ones and the third many feeling or kines¬ 
thetic ones. 

Visual Predicates and Phrases 

Look, picture, focus, imagination, insight, scene, blank, visualise, perspective, shine, 
reflect, clarify, examine, eye, focus, foresee, illusion, illustrate, notice, outlook, reveal, 
preview, see, show, suiTey, vision, w^atcli, reveal, hazy, dark, appearance, brilliant, 
colotuftil, dim, focus, glimpse, highlight. Illusion, illustrate, insight, obscure, over- 
shadowo overview, sparkle, spotlight, watch, vivid, mirror... 

I see what you mean, 

I am looking closely at the idea. 

We see eye to eye. 

I have a hazy notion. 

He a blind spot, 

Show n'le what you mean. 

You'll look back on this and laqgh. 

Auditory Predicates and Phrases 

Say, accent, rhythm, loud, tone, resonate, sound, monotonous, deaf, ask, accent, audi¬ 
ble, pitch, clear, discuss, proclaim, ciy, remark, listen, ring, shout, sigh, squeak, speech¬ 
less, atidible, click, croak, vocaJ, whisper, tell, silence, dissonant, hum, hush, mute, 
harmonious, shrill, quiet, dumb, question, rhythm, rumble, comment, call, melodious, 
tone, whine, harmony, deaf, tune, sound, musical, acoustic, buzz, cackle, dialogue, 
echo, growl... 
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WeVe on the s^aine wavelength, 

They were living In harmony. 

The place was humming with activity. 

That’s all Greek to me. 

Turn a deaf ear. 

That ringB a bell! 

It’s music to my ears. 

It ended not with a bang, but with a whimper. 

Kinoschetic Predicates and Phrases 

Touch, handle, balance, break, cold, feel, firm, grab, contact, grasp, push. mb. hard, hit, 
tickle, tightj SGlidj hot, jump, pressure, run, warm, rough, tackle, seize, push, sharp, 
pressure, sensitive, stress, soft, sticky, stuck, tap, tangible, tension, vibiate, touch, walk, 
concrete, gentle, grasp, hold, scmpe, solid, suffer,heavy, smooth... 

I will get In touch with you. 

He got the sharp end of her tongue 
I'm surfing the Internet. 

I feel it in my bones. 

There was tension In the air 
He Is a warm-hearted man. 

The pressure was tremendous. 

The project is up and running. 

Olfactory Predicates and Phrases 

Scented, smelly, stale,fishy,nos>t, fragrant, smoky, fresh, musky... 

I smell a rat. 

It was a fishy situation. 

He had a nose for the business. 

Gustatory Predicates and Phrases 

Sour, bitter, salty, juicy sw^et, spicy, toothsome, mouthwatering, minty, nausea, sugary, 
gall, succulent. chewy\.. 


Thats a bitter pill. 

She is a ^weet person. 

He made an acid comment. 
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Non Sensory-Specific Words and Phrases 

The majority of woiid3 have no sensoiy'connotations at alL As already mentioned, 
these are sometimes known as 'digital'. You can use tliem when you want to give 
another person the choice of thinking in whatever representational system they wnsh. 

Examples of Unspecified Words 

Decide, think, remember, know, meditate, recognize, attend, understand, evaluate, 
process, decide, learn, motivate, change, conscious, consider, assume, choose, out¬ 
come, goal, model, programme, resource, thing, theory; idea, representation, 
sequence, result, logic, memory, hituie, past, present, condition, connection, compe¬ 
tence, consequence... 


FUTURE PAC I N G 



We use our representational systems to remember the past and also imagine the future. 
V/ecan mentally reheai^se hou-we want the future to be. Tlris is called 'future pacing’ in 
NLP terms. 

V^Tien we future pace, we mentally rehearse an otrtcome to ensure it liappens and 
to find out whether it feels right. Per^sonal change starts with an outcome. You have a 
problem or wish a situation were different. You set a desired state - what you want 
instead. You then apply a technique or pattern to make that change. Many psychologi¬ 
cal approaches finish therTe. But sometimes the change is easy at the time, but hard in 
the real situation days or weeks later. Future pacing deals with this problenr and is part 
of every NLP change technique. You can future pace your owm outcomes and future 
pace other's when you are working with them to help them achieve their outcomes. 

V^Tienever you have worked on a problem, mentally rehearse your solution. For 
example, suppose you have had a problem communicating \%dth another person and you 
have some new resources to help you. Future pace by thinking of the time when you will 
next meet that person. Imagine them as dearly as possible, mentally hear their voice and 
then imagine yourself responding to them in the new w^ay you w^ant. Check how^ that 
feels. Imagine their possible response. Vs,Tien it feels good and the situation goes well, 
then you have tested the change as closely as you can, short of actually meeting the 
person. If it dees not feel right, then it probably won’t w^ork in real life. Sometimes 
anotlrer person can role-play the otlrer per;son so tire fiiture pace is more realistic. 


Future pacing the virh^o/ reality check or) your outcome. 
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FiitLiiie pacing has four fiinctions: 

1 As an ecology check. Sametlmes rhe outcome seems fine m theory, but when you future 
pace, you realize chat it does not feel quite right.Then you need to go back and make 
more changes, 

2 As a test chat the change will really work 

3 As a mental rehearsal of )re>ur desired outcome The more you mentally rehearse your 
outcome, the more familiar it becomes and the easier it will be. 

4 As a way of generalizing the lessons you have learned, taking them Into the real world. 
Wfien you can take what you learned and apply it anywhere, regardless of context, you 
will have the greatest impact on yourself and others. 


Future Pacing Organizational Change 

Future pacing is particularly important in business training. Often this takes place 
away from the office, maybe in a nearby hotel. This is usually a good idea, because it 
gets the delegates away from all the distractions of the office. The ideas they get and the 
work they do in the training room aie often excellent. But Aflrhen they go back to work, it 
is all too easy to slip into the same old habits again. So all business training must be rig¬ 
orously future paced back to the office environment and must work there if it is to ha^^e 
any impact at all. 

NLP is ver^' pragmatic. The test for a successful NLP fnter^'ention is that it works in 
the real T^rid. Future pacing can make the difference between one that w^rks and one 
that does not. 

Computer siniulation is another way of future pacing that is used in business. The 
results people want to achieve are put into a computer scenario, the simulation is mn 
and the consequences are monitored. This is most easily done when the changed 
behaviour can be measured in hard data like sales revenue, customer complaints and 
profits. Tliere are also sophisticated pieces of software thatAxlU simulate the systemic 
aspects of more complex changes. They help managers see possible future scenarios so 
they' can undei'stand the probable consequences of the change. 


Mental Rehearsal Principles 

Mental reheai'sal is a powerful tool for self-improvement and coaching. When you 
mentally rehearse you use the neural pathivays that are involved in actually using the 
skill for real. Mental rehearsal is widely used as a technique for imprm^ement in music 
and spoil. Tire mental rehearsal makes the new skill familiar and creates micro move¬ 
ments in the muscles that you need in reality. 

W'heneieryou mentally rehearse your outcomes, follow the following principles: 
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i Start fram 

Imagine what It will be like to achieve It. See It in detail so you are absolutely clear about 
what you will have to do to get II 
4 focus D.'T the procesSnnot the result. 

Use your representatJonal systents to see how you achieve the goal. Provided you are 
clear about the goal, it will flow naturally from this quality process.The last step is to 
see the goal achieved as a result of the process. For example, to mentally rehearse a 
golf putt, lm.agine selecting the right club^ feeling the weight of the club in your band, 
settling yourself into position, going through your usual moves and focusing on 
controlling the putt.Then vvatch the putt go into the hole.This is what separates 
mental rehearsal from daydreaming. Daydr'eaming focuses on the result, which 
happens by magic. Mental rehearsal focuses on the pTOcess and good results 
happen Inevitably. 

1 Be specffrc. 

Imagine as much detail as you can - where you a re, the clothes you are wearing, every 
part of the skill you are rehearsing The richer the detail, the more pov^rful the process. 
4 See, hear and jfeef pe.r/ecr/on. 

What you see (and hear and feel) is what you get Don't be satisfied with second best' 
Imagine everything exactly how you want It to be. 

4 Use ser?ses. 

The more senses you use, the more memorabfe the experience and the deeper Its 
imprint. See the pictures In your imagination as clearly as you can. Hear the sounds, Feel 
your body movements, including your sense of balance. 

4 Refdx 

Relaxation enhances the effens of mental rehearsal, 
i fracti^se. 

Perfect practice makes perfect execution. A Iso, the more you use mental rehearsal, the 
more skilled you will become and the better It will work For you. 


ACTION PLAN 

I When you watch current affairs pi'ogrammes on television, watch the 

accessing cues of politicians and experts when answering questions,What can 
you tell about the way they use their representational systeins? Does tlieir 
language match their accessing cues? 

(Important note: A visual constructed accessing cue does not mean the 
person is lying. It means tliat they are thinking by constructing pictures, 
which may be part of tlieir iTiemory strategy.) 
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2 Look carefully at the book you are currently reading^What is the 
predominant style? What can you tell about the author^ preferred way of 
thinking from the baiance of predicates in the text? 

(Note:Academic books are usuaily written in digital language^ there is a 
widespread beiief that this makes them more serious and credible^but in fact 
it only makes them more boring.) 

Do this exercise with a novei, iooking particuiariy for predicates in the 
character diaiogue. 

3 Predicate games. 

Pick a casuai conversation where the content is not important and iisten for 
predicates.When you hear a predicatOjmatch it in the next phrase you speak 
in i^piy (pacing). 

When you are abie to do this with confidence, match the predicate and 
foliow it with anotiier phrase or sentence that uses a predicate from another 
system (pacing and ieading). Does your companion foliow your iead by using 
predicates from that system in reply? 

4 Start to work on your sensory acuity.The pleasure you get from life depends 
on how acute your senses are. Many people overdose on hedonism - they 
need a massive stimuius because their senses are so jaded. With ciear senses 
you wili get more pleasure from less stiinulus. 

Make one day a visual day: 

Pay attention in particular to what you see. See the familiar with new eyes 
and it wiil cease to be famiiiar. 

Pay a ttention to the coiours around you. 

Notice how much diversity there is around you. 

Tiien have an auditory day: 

Listen to the sounds of peopled voices. 

Listen to iTiusic more carefuliy, 

Listen to everyday sounds witii new ears and they wiil cease to be everyday 
sounds. 

Finally, have a kinesthetic day: 

Pay more attention to your feeiings as you move throughout the day. 

Notice how your feeiings are constantiy changing. 

Pay attention to how things feel. 

Notice how effortiessiy you balance on two very small ai'eas (youi" feet). 

5 Get to know your lead repi esentational system.When you think about 
something, what typicaily happens first? 

Do you taik to yourseif (A)? 

Do you visualize (V)? 

Do you remember what it feeis like (K)? 

Get to Imowyour preferi'ed system. 
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Write for five ininutes about something that you enjoy doing. Write qiikldy 
without thinking.Then review what you have written.What is the balance of 
predicates? 

You may prefer to speak into a tape recorder for a few minutes rather than 
write. (This in itself could be a clue that you prefer the auditory system.) 

6 What is your weakest representational system? 

Play to your weakness and use the exercises on pages SA-1 to develop that 
sense.Your thinking will be the more creative and flexible for it. 

7 Here is an exercise that can make your thinking inore creative by stimulating 
all the representational systems and is also good for the muscles of the eyes. 

PJck on ob/ect for away from you cirrd JmogJne Jt Js the centre of a Jorge cJock. 
Keep yoi^r heod ond shooJders st/JJ ond carefully move your eyes os for os they 
will comfortably go In the 9 o^cJock direction, as If you were trying to see your 
left ear. Keep the nniscJes stretched for a couple of seconds^ donY Jook ot 
onyth/ng Jn portJcuJor ond then bring your eyes bock to the centre of the 
cJock. Now do the some for JO o^cJock, J I o^clock and 12 oWock, where you 
w/W be JookJng ijp to words your forehead. Cont/nue oround the c/ock untTJ you 
hove covered every hour. Do Jt sJowJy ond carefuJJy^ don^t try ond force 
anything ond ff Jt Is poJnfuJ or you feel ony discomfort^ stop^ toke o rest and 
continue another time. 
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EMOTIONAL STATE 


A state is our way of being in any momenL it comes from our physioiogy, 
thinking and emotions, and is greater than the sum of its parts. We 
experience states from tiie inside, but they have externai markers that can 
be measured from the outside, iike a particuiar frequency of brain waves, 
puise. rate, etc. But none of these can leli you what it is iike to feei angry 
or to be in iove. 


States are the most immediate part of our experience. They vary in intensity lengdi 
and familiarity. The calmer the state, the easier it is to think rationally. The more violent 
or intense the state, the more thinking is disrupted and the more emotional energy you 
have. States alvmys have an emotional component; we naturally describe them in 
kinestlietic terms. 

jMthough we often believe that states are caused by events outside our control, we 
create them ourselves. One of the greatest benefits that NLP has to offer is ihe ability to 
choose your state and to influence the states of others in a positive way towards greater 
health arid happiness. 

Here's the good news: onr state changes throughout the day. V'/e tend to remember 
the highs and lovx-s, but it is impossible to stay in any stuck state for very long. 

Here's the bad news: our state changes throughout the day. We cannot hang on to 
any of tliose good states indefinitely. They too wiU pass. 
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STATES AND CAPABILITIES 
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States affect our capabilities. A musician may have rehearsed a performance many 
times and be able to do it perfectly - when no one is watching, l^''hen they have an 
audience they do not perform so well. We say they suffer from 'performance anxiety'. 
Performance anxiety can diminish your performance by 20 to 30 per cent. Some people 
are so paralysed with fear that they cannot perform at all. They are not incapable or 
incompetent; they need Lo learn to manage their state. 

There are no people, only unre^ourceful ^rotes. 

Good states for learning are curiosity, fascination, interest and excitement. When 
people are bored, listless, anxious or hostile, they do not learn anything. The best 
teachers are able to change the state of their learners into good learning states. The 
wnay they do this is by being in a good state themselves - states are contagious. 

The secret of how to whn friends and influence people is simple. People are 
attracted to anyone who can make them feel good. Emotion is contagious [see tire 
book Emofional Contagion by Elaine Hatfield and lolin Cacioppo, Cambridge 
Univemity Press, 1994J. We normally think that emotion goes inside out. In other 
uxnrfs, I feel happy inside and so I smile and the smile appears to the outside WT>rld in 
my physiology'. However there is good research that shows that emotion goes outside 
in. Change your physiology and you change the emotion. \'\lTen I smile and you smile 
in return, that smile passes on happiness to you. If I can make you smile, I can make 
you happy. So, if you choose to be in a positive state around people, tlien you will never 
be short of fiiends who want to be with you. 

How well yotr ieorn depend? on tPe store you ore in. 

How well you perform depends on w/?o£ store yoo ore jo. 

V^^ratever task ™u ha^^e to perform, whatever you want to learn, whatever outcome 
you want, ask yourself: '^Tiat state do I want to be in to make this easy?’ 


Your B aseline State 

Your baseline state is the state where you feel most at home. It Is not necessarily the 
most resourceful or the most comfortable, but it is the most familiar. When it is long 
established - and it can be established in childhood - it can seem the only way to be, 
w'hereas in fact it is one way to be. Yoitr baseline state is a combination of your habitual 
thoughts and feelings, phy'sical and mental. 

Become aware of your baseline state: 
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How heakhjf are you^ 

How comfortable do you feel In your bodyf 
What points would a caricature draw out! 

How high IS your usual energy levelf 

What Is your usual Iev0j of attention, awareness and mental energy! 

What IS your preferred representational system! 

What Is your predominant emotion! 

What is your spiritual state! 

Think of your btiseline state in terms of neiEfologicEd levels: 

What parts of your en^iionment support or limit your baseline state! 

What skills do you have In that state! 

What beliefs and values do you hold! 

How much Is your normal ™te of conscious part of your Identity! 

How has your baseline state changed overtime! 

How long has it been the same^ 

Can you point to a time when it fixed at what It Is now! 

Have you modelled this state on anyone else [for example a parent or partner)! 

Once you are an^re of your baseline state, you can stait to think about it more criti¬ 
cally Are you satisfied uath your baseline state? ^'\^lat might you do to make it a health¬ 
ier, more balanced and resourceful state? 



This is a crucial distinction for all states. To appreciate it right now; close your eyes and 
imagine floating up towards the ceiling. Now imagine looking down from your new 
vantage point. You do not see your body on the chair because you imagine you axe in 
your body Imagine floating dottm again, seeing the chair get closer and closer until you 
are back where ™u started. \Mien you are inside your body, seeing pictures through 
your own eyes, then you are associated. 

Now imagine floating out of your body, seeing your body sitting in the chair. 
Imagine you can go ‘astm.1 travelling' through the room, seeing your body from differ¬ 
ent viewpoints. Now float back down again. Your body hasn't left the chair, yet it 
seems as tliough yon have. Mien you see ™ureelf as if from the outside then you are 
dissociated. 
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VV/ien yov ore c??socioted,you feel tfie feeJ^ng? that go with ihe experience. 

When yon are hiisocioted, you have feelings, about the experience. 

j\ssociation and dissociation am not just diffenent ways of seeing a mental picture, they 
ane ways of experiencing the world. Some daxi^ you feel 'all there', really in your body. 
Other days you ]nay feel 'out of touch’ or reflective, more like an obsen.^er as life passes 
by. 

V;e have many phrases that bring out the difference beitt^en the association and 
dissociation: 


ASSOCIATED DISSOCIATED 


in the experience 

out of it 

liII there 

laid back 

in the thick of it 

on the sidelines 

it 

not with it 

caught up 

not ^ll there 

in the flow 

not quite yourself 

in touch 

out of touch 


i You are associated when. 

You are in the here and now. 

You are absorbed In what you are doing In the present and do not track time passing. 
You are Inside your body looking out from your own eyes. 

You feel your bodily sensations, 

V/hen you are associated, your body is usually leaning fom^rd and you aie speaking in 
the here and nm\', for example, T am doing...' 

i Association Is good for: 

en|oying pleasant experiences 
enfoying pleasant memories 
practising a skill 
pay I rig attention 
i You are dissociated when: 

You are thinking about something rather than being In It, 

You feel at a distance from what you are doing. 

You see yourself In your imagination, you are not looking out through your own eyes. 
You are a warn of time passing. 

You are at a distance from your bodily sensations 
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When you ane diasocit'ited, your body is usually leaning back and you are speaking 
tilings, for example, 1 am thinking about wliat you said' or'I don't see myself 
doing that/ 

'V Dissociation is good for: 
reviewing experience 
learning from past experience 
keeping track of time 

caking a step back from unpleasant situations 

Here is an exercise for association and dissociation. 

X Think of a pleasan t memory. 

Check what sort of picture you have in yo nr mind. 

^ Are you as50ciated> looking out thmugh your ow^n eyes? 

X Are yo u dissoci atedt seeing yourself in the situation ? 

X Whichever one it is, change it and try the otlier ^vay. 

X Now change it hack to what it w^as. 

X Which way do you prefer? 

For most people, being associated brings back the feeling more strongly because they 
are inside their body and so more in toudiuith their feelings. 

When ™u: are dissociated, yon are out of touch udth, your body. Yon will stiU have 
feelings, but they will be about what you see and not the same as the feelings you have 
inside the expeiience. 

Dissociation is a lEsefiil teclinique if you want to put some distance between your¬ 
self and a memory. As a general mle, think of your pleasant memories in an associated 
way to get the most enjoyment from them and your uncomfortable memories in a dis¬ 
sociated w^ay to avoid the bad feelings. 



Anchors are ^hsiiai, auditoiy or kinesthetic triggers that become associated wath a par¬ 
ticular response or a particular state. Anchors are all around us - whenever we respond 
without thinkingj we are under the influence of an anchor. Anchoring is the process 
whereby any internal or external stimulus becomes a trigger that elicits a response. 
This can happen at random in the course of living or can be deliberate. 

i^nchors ane a very important part of our lives; they build habits. They help us 
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learn to become unconscioiisly competent. For example, we do not want to have to 
think about stopping for a red tmffic light every time we approach a junction, but the 
red liglit is an andior for stopping. 

Anchcn^ may stimulate an action, like stopping at a red light, or may change our 
emotional state. They may occur in any representational system. V^^ien something you 
see, hear or feel, taste or smell consistently changes your state, or you consistently 
respond in tlie same u’ay that is an example of anchoring. 

Emotiofto/ freedom come? fmm be/ng aware of ihe anchors you hflve ar]d choosing 
ro respond only to the ones you wont. 

Examples of visual anchors: 

the national flag 
pictures 
a smile 
advertising 
a sunny day 
fashion 

Most advertising is an attempt to anchor a good feeling to the advertised prodijct That 
is why the advertisement may have nothing directly to do idth the product. This sort of 
adveiTising seeks to sell products on the basis of emotions and emotional states, not on 
reason or need. 

V/eather is a powerful cTnchor for emotionEil state. Many people will feel good look¬ 
ing out of the window on a sunny day and less good if they see rain and cn^eicast skies. 
The weather is just weather, but you respond emotionally as if it were personal. 


Examples of audicory anchors: 

you I’ name 
music 
voice cone 
birdsong 

Many words are anchors because they link with a consistent mental representation. 
For example, the word 'dog' is an anchor for an animal with certain qualities. Not 
everyone has tsxactly the same visual, auditoiy and kinesthetic representations in 
response to the wond, because no one has exactly the same experience of man's best 
friend, but tfie word brings up the some response consistently for each person, based 
on their previous experience of dogs. 
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Examples of kinesthetic anchors' 

a CO n’l for table chair 
a bath or shower 

a powerful gesture, for example punching the air in victory 

Transient kinesthetic anchors can also be set up. Touching someone's ami or sliGtilder 
when they are in an intense state ivill associate tiiat touch to a particular state. 


Examples of olfactor7 and gustatory anchors' 

the smell of tar on the road 

the smell of a hospital 

the smell of a school 

the smell of newly baked bread 

the taste of your favourite food 

the taste of chocolate 

the taste of coffee 

Smells connect directly to the emotional centre of the brain and olfactory' anchors are 
particularly pcnverfttl. 


Setting Anchors 

One intense experience may set up an anchor. This is hoH' phobias begin - one intense 
emotiotial trauma can set up a lifetime fear 

If the emotions involved are less intense, anchors may equally well be set up 'by 
nepetition. Most anchors are set up at random by repetition. We move through the day 
responding to people, events, sounds and voices, objects and music without thinking. 
We do not pay attention to the anchoi^s in our lives. 

Anchor ore Once set up, they may run our hves. from b]en on. 

Anchors can also damage your health, llieie is ample evidence that depression, Loneli¬ 
ness, anxiety and hostility may be translated into illness because the anchors for the 
states may also anchor a weaker immune system response. 

Some olfactory anchors may be implicated in Eillergies - an allergen may be an 
anchor for the allergic reaction. Not all allergies are like this, but tliere is some evidence 
that some allergies are learned immune system responses and so they can be 
unlearned. 
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HOW TO CHANGE 



The ability to change yaur state and choose hcfw you feel is one of the skills for emo¬ 
tional freedom and a happy life. Emotional freedom does not mean nei^er feeling nega¬ 
tive states, but being able to feel them cleanly, to handle them and to choose your 
response. We all experience unresonrcefttl states. Some states are so unpleasant that 
professional help is needed. Profound depression may need to be treated with dmgs; 
all states have a physiological component and aJl have a biochemical component - 
they are produced by certain diemicals in the body and so drugs will influence them. 
Hoiveverj that is not to say that you are at the mercy of such states. They are not 
‘caused' by these neurodiemicals, because that only invites the question: 'Wlrat causes 
the production of the neurochemicals?’ ft could be your way of thinking. Body and 
mind may be two words but they are one system. States are associated with thinking 
patternSj physiology and neurochemicals. Changing any of these can influence your 
state. 

V-ilien yon find yourself in an unresourcefuI state in your eveiyday life, accept it as 
a normal part of living. Telling yourself that you ‘shouldn’t’ feel like this, or tiiat there is 
something wrong with you, or that you are weak to feel like this will only make matters 
worse. It is bad enough feeling bad without feeling bad about feeling bad! 

Pace yourself. You feel how you feel, .^nd the state of being aw^are of your state uill 
in itself begin to change it. 

Next realize that you have a choice. You can stay in tiris state or change it. Do you 
w’antto change your state? 

If you do want to change your state, there are many ways to do so. As the mind and 
body are one system, you can change your state through your physiology or through 
your thinking. Use whichei^ei methods work best for you. If you are in a very negative 
state, TOU may need to break state first before you attempt to go into a resourceful state. 


BREAK STATE AND 
PATTERN INTERRUPTS 


To break state is to move out of any state into a more neutral state. It is like changing 
ge ar s in a car to neutml. 

A pattern inteirupt is an intensention to moi^e someone from an intense negative 
state to a neutral state, like changing from reverse gear into fiist gear and then into 
neutral. Pattern interiiipts are abrupt. They are the most powerful and effective \cays of 
breaking state. 
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Use break states you want a person to be in a neutral state because you need 

to test an anchor and when a person is distracted and you want to get their attention. 

Use pattern intermpts when you want to break a strong negative state and going 
directly to a positive state would be too great a step. 

There are many w^ys to break state: 

■i Tell a joke. Laughter Is the best way to break state - it changes chinking, physiology and 
breathing. 

1 Call a person's name. 

4 Ask them to move or walk, to change their position. 

Distract them: 

visually - show them something interesting 
auditorily - make a noise or play music 
kinesthetically - touch them (if this Is appropriate) 

Break states and pattern intermpts are both useful for getting oiit of stuck states. Yoi] 
can recognize a stuck state in someone when: 

X They have a fixed physiology. 

X They always sit or go to the same place in a room. 

4 ^ Tliey d0 n01 move very mucla 

4 ^ They say the same things or repeat movements 

i They go round in circles in a discussion or argument. 

A crying child is in a stuck state and often does not have the resources to escape it. To 
break that kind of sttick state, pattern intermpts are best Telling a child to stop cmng 
is not usually effective. They wotild if they knew hov\' to. 

V'.Tren you use a break state or pattern internipt, you should be ready to lead the 
person to a better state, otherwise they are likely to slide back into the stuck state 
again. 



You can use 'resottree anchoring' to change state, lliis is when you deliberately set up 
an anchor that did not exist before to help you or another person into a more resource¬ 
ful state. 

Resource anchonng is useful when: 
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i taking a test 
i gl v| ng a p re 3 e ntati o n 

i having a difficult mGating 
4 dealing with stressful situations 
i public speaking 
i making a difficult decision 

The resounce you anchor will depend on the situation you iiave to deal uhth. 

To use resource anchoiing you need to: 

1 Elicit a resource state. 

2 Calibrate the state- 

3 Anchor the state- 

4 Test the anchor. 

5 Future pace so the anchor Is used In the appropriate context. 

Eliciting a Resource State 

You can use many of these methods; to elicit resounce states in youreelf or change yiour 
own state. Hcw'ever, it is iisually easier uith someone else- 

You can bring about a resourceful state mentally and physically, by changing a 
thought pattern or physiology"- For best results work with both. You might also use 
existing anchors in the environment, for example, music and decoi ation. 

State Elicitation: Mental 

i Model t/ie store. 

In general It Is hard to elicit a state In another person unless you model it for them, so 
when trying to change someone's state, the first step Is to go into that state yourself 
Sometimes that is enough to move the ocher persons state In that direction. Remember 
that states are contagious. 

At the very least.you should not be In a radically different state from the one you 
want to elicit, or you will be incongruent. For example, don't try to elicit a cheerful state 
^ivith a gloomy voice tone and expression, 
i Bring back G mem Of y 

Ask the person to chink of a time when they were in the state you want them to be in 
now,Ask them to be back In chat experience, seeing through their own eyes.They must 
be associated - a dissociated memory will not brlr^ back the state Itself, only a feeling 
about the state. 
i Teii a stcry. 

Tell the person a story in such a way that they associate with one of the characters and 
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SO feel those emotions.You may' also tell them a story as a way of eliciting an emotional 
state about the story. For examp I e^ if‘calm’ Is die target state, then you might tell them a 
story about a calm character or tell them a calming story (or use a story that has both 
charaaeristicsj. 

State Elicitation: Physical 

i Change physiology 

Movement will change state, so you can change a person^ physiology directly by moving 
their body into a more resourceful state.for example by standing upright, or breathing 
moiie deeply, or looking up and smiling. 

You can also ask them to act'as if they are in that state already. Every state has 
characteristic breathing, facial expression and posture. Even if a person doesn’t feel in 
that state initially changing' their physioJcgy In Itself will start to move them In chat 
direction becauie mind and body are one system. For example,the physical aa of smilirig 
activates neunotransmliters that are an Integral part of a happy state ,This acting'a? If Is 
not being False. It is the Intention that matters. 


Calibrating the State 

Once you have elicited a state, ^=tchi need to know what it looks and sounds like in sen- 
soiy specific terms. 'Confused' 'happy', 'sad', etc. aie not sensory-specific descriptions. 
They are guesses and mind reading. They may be completely accurate, but they do not 
help you recognise the state. A sensory specific description must consist of what you 
can see, heai' and feel. So, pay attention to: 

voice tone and volume 

posture 

facial colour 

eye accessing cues and pupil dilation 
muscle tension m the face and forehead 
angle of the head 

balance and weight on the floor or chair 

lower lip size (the lower lip may expand when blood goes to the face) 
breathing pattern 


You calibrate a state so that you can recognize it again. It keeps you clear of mind 
reading. 
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Anchor the State 

You can anchor a resounceful state visually, auditorily or kinesthetically For example, a 
hand gesture would be a visual anchor, a word or phrase in a certain tone of voice 
would be an auditory andior and a touch would be a kinesthetic anchor. 

V^Tien you anchor, pay attention to: 

i The mte.nsfty of the stfite. The stronger the state, the more effective the anchor. 
i The fjitrity of the state. Aim to get the state as pure as possible. You can mix states later. 

Then set the anchor: 

i The tjachOir.Bhou)fi he bot/t wiirqae aati repeafabfe. It should be distinguished from the 
everyday environment, but easy to repeat exactly 
4 The anchor ahouid he we/f hmed It should be set Just before the peak of the state. If you 
vvait until the peak, you may anchor a decline in the state. 

I The anchor should he app,’Dp/'iiate to tJTe srtiratiQJi, Either it should fit Into the context 
vvher'e it Is needed or It should be discreet.A punching fist In the air and a big exhale 
would be appropriate on the tennis court but not for after-dinner speakirig. 


Test the Anchor 

jMw^ays test the anchor ™u set. Ask tJae person tvhat they feel and check their physiol¬ 
ogy from yoirr previous calibration. You may need to anchor again or repeat the same 
anchor a number of times. Do not give up until both you and your subject can sec, hear 
and feel a difference. 

Anchors have to be used to be effective. Wlien a person Iras used an anchor about 
20 times, it will be dependable. Anchors tlrat are not reinforced soon fade, just like any 
memory. 


Future Pace 

Ask the person to imagine ihe stressful situation w^here they ivant to use ihe resource 
anchor and to imagine using the anchor. Take them through this sequence several 
times. 

Ask them to set something that will remind to use the anchor, for e.xample, stand¬ 
ing up to speak, opening a door or the sight of another person. A pow’Terful resource 
anchor is a waste of time unless the>' remember to use it. 
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CHAINING* STACKING AND 
COLLAPSING ANCHORS 



Chaining Anchors 

Chaining anchoi's mJces a peyson thwugh a sequential senes of styjtes. 

This is useful wlieji Lhe gap between a present unresourceful state and a desired 
resourceful state is veiy great and you cross it by making a 'chain’ of a series of states. 
For exam pie < a chain between a gloomy state and a cheerful state might go from 
gloomy to unconcerned to calm to cheerful To chain these states, you would anchor 
each one in a different place and then fire the anchors in order to biing the person 
through the series to the desired state. Repeating the chain sevTaral times gives them a 
path out of their unresotirceful state. 


Stacking Anchors 

Stacking anchors uses more tfmn one resource anchor to enhance the effect. 

■Sometimes one resourceful state on its omi is not enough to clrange a situation, so 


Chaining anciiors 
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you 'stack' states by piling up a series of resounceful states on the same anchor. When 
this anchor is fned, all tlie states are accessed, forming one pcpt\'eiful nesourceftil state. 


Collapsing Anchors 

CoUapsing anchors is when _vo^^ fire two different anchors simidtnneonsfy. 

The resulting state is usually different from either of the two initial states. 

Collapsing anchors is like a chemical leaction wliere two chemicals react to produce a 

third that is a combination of the tivo, but different. 

Collapsing Anchors Pattern 

1 Identify the negative ^cate that the client wishes to counteract. 

2 Elicit the state and calibrate the state. Anchor It by a toucli on the client's arm 

3 Break state and then test die anchor to ensure It does bring back that state. 

4 Break state. 

5 Ask the client to find a powerful positive state that would be the right resource to 
counteract the negative state, 

6 Elicit this positive state and calibrate. Anchor It kinesthet I tally with a touch on the 
client,^ other arm. fit is important to anchor the states on different sides of the body.) 

7 Break state and test the anchor. 

8 Break state. 

9 Aternate the anchors — first one.then the other - as a final test and then fire diem 
simultaneously Watch die client'^ plKysiologychBrige.They will typically gp Into a confusion state. 
Hold both anchors for' about ten seconds and then remove them bodi.the negative anchor first 

10 Break state. 

1 I Test.Touch the negative anchor and watch the client's physiology.They should not 
nespond to the anchor with die old uni'esourceful state .They usually report that they 
feel OK In a neutral state. 

12 If there is any negative state rTemaJning, stack another positive state to the resource 
anchor you set up in step six and then go to step seven. Continue until there Is no 
negative state left that is associated with the original negative anchor. 


RENEWING THE PAST 



This pattern is also known as 'Change personal histoiy'. Lt helps to break old limiting 
beliefs and behaviour. It works best if yon select a problem that keeps recuning and 
seems to have an initial cause or trigger in the past. 
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1 The client idencifies an Issue that has been a recurring source of trouble,They think 
of a typical situation In which they experience that un resourceful state and name 
the feeling 

2 Calibrate the state and anchor it kinesthetical ly. Hold the negative anchor while the 
client traces the feeling back into the past until they come to the first significant example 
or examples of the feeling (not necessarily the situation that evoked the feelingl. 

3 Release the anchor, break state and bring the client fully back Into the present. Let them 
talk about the earlier situation and feeling that they ba'/e identified. 

4 Ask the client what diey needed back then .Write the exact words down. These are 
auditory anchors for pov^'erful resource states.The resources must be within the person 
and be under their control, (For example/X should have been more supportive’ Ie not a 
resource but a requirement that is out of the client^ contreL) 

5 Elicit the resource state and anchor It fenestneUcafiy □ ciiffere.nt pface. If more than one 
resource is necessary, stack the anchors .Test the anchor. 

6 Hold the positive anchor and invite the client to think hack to the initial negative 
experience. When they do, add the negative anchor. This collapses the anchors .Wait 
while the client processes the two states together. Hold both anchors for at least ten 
seconds.The resulting state will be different from both the Initial states.There will be 
changes In the clients physiology. 

7 Break state. 

8 Test. Ask the client to go back lo the Initial problem situation and notice how they feel 
Ask them what has changed. 

9 Future pace. Ask the client to imagine a future situation where they might have expected 
to be in a similar unresourceful state. Ask them to imagine going through it with the new 
resources and to notice the difference that makes. 


Chaining Anchors 

We move between different emotional states throughout tiie day. Sometimes one 
anchor will be enough to change our state, but most of the time anchors work in 
chains - one leads to another until impei'ceptibly w’e find oun;elves in a different state. 
We need to recognize when these chains take us into unresourceful states. Then we 
can stop them from operating or redesign them so they lead to a more resourceful 
conclusion. We can also design our own chains as pathways towards the states 


ive want. 
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CHAINING ANCHORS EXERCISE 



This is best done with another person. 

Ask the person to teJJ you one of dieir most common unresouicefuJ 
states. Give the state a name ['con fusion \ Trust rati on’ etc.). 

Next, ask tl:ie person to identify the resourcefuJ state they want to finish 
in. Check that it is realistic and ecological (for example, "stuck’ to 'spiritual 
ecstasy' is unlikely to uork well]. Make the final state one that will be leally 
useful in the context of the unresourcefuJ state (for example, ^confusion' to 
'clarity’). 

i Design the pathw'ay. What Intermediate states does t he pei so n want to liave 

on their patt:i? Choose betw'een one and three states. The greater the gap 
emotionaJiy between the uiitial state and the desliod state^ the more 
intermediate states wiJJ be needed. 

The first state wiJJ be one the person wants to escape. The second may 
also he miidJy unpleasant. Aiiy othei' intermediate ones should be positive 
and the last state should be very positive and usefuJ in the context. Check 
with the client that tills cliam wi\\ be useful and worthw'hlie. 

i Ask the person to access the first state and then anchor it kiiiestheticaliy on 
their hand or arm by a touch on a particular place. Caiihrate the state and 
then break state. Test die anchor by touching tlie person in the same place 
and seei ngwTiether they entei' the same state. 

i Repeat the process fur each state. Anchor each one kinesthetically in a 
different place on the same ai m. Calibrate, break state and test eacii 
before proceeding to the next. 

4 Fire the first anchor. When the person comes to the peak of tiiis state (ask 

them to nod their head when this happens),_/7re the next anchor while 
continnmg to hold the first. Hoid both for a moment and tiien reiease the 
first while continuing to hold the second. Do not fue the next anchor until 
you see that the physiology of the second state is well established. Repeat 
this process for each anchor until you reach the final state. Take aw'ay the 
final anchor and check the client’s physiology to see whether they are in 
the final resourceful state. Then break state. 

i Repeat the chain tliree tiniest getting a lit tie faster each time. Break state 
betw een each complete chain. 

1 Test. Fire the first anchor for the un resourceful state and w’atch the client’s 
physiology move to the resourceful state witliout further intervention. 

1 Future pace. Ask the client to tliinkof atime when they are likely to feel the 
initial negative emotion in the next few days. They wU I start to move 
tuw^aids the resource state automatically. 
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States and Meta States 

Emotions are undeniable. We know when w^e feel happy, sad, angry or upset. 
Emotions connect with real events and we feel them in out body. We can also 
create states purely by thinking - for example, your partner is late home and you 
start to worry about what might have happened to them. You imagine some bad 
scenarios and start to feel anxious. Then you hear them at the door and you feel 
relieved. They were never in any real danger, but you still got into a worried 
state. Then you might be angry that they stayed out late without telling you. V:e 
cau also have states about our states, or w^hat might be termed 'meta states’. We 
can feel ridiculous about worrying so much. We can feel ashamed about being 
angry or happy about feeling upset because we believe it demonstrates our con¬ 
cern. W^e can respond to our own states as we perceive them by another state, a 
ineta state. 

Meta states have several characteristics: 

i They are reflexive, In ocher words,you respond to your own reality.your own state, not 
someth!rig In die outside world. In chat sense meta states are one step removed from 
primary sense experience. 

4 They are usually less incense than Che primary state that evoked them,The original state 
of happiness or anger or depression, for example, will engage more physiology chan any 
thoughts about that state. 

^ They can be endlessly necursive. It is possible (at least in theory) co have states about 
scaces about states.You can feel curious about feeling sad about your ridiculous feeling 
about your concern about your anger about your stupidity, etc. Each one is further 
removed fnom the original feeling. 

i They are usually more cerebral than the initial state; they involve more thinking than 
feeling. 

Meta states can be usefi.]!, for example as a break state. If someone is angry and yon ask 

them, 'And how do you feel about being Eingiy?’ they might stop and thiiik. Tliey have 
to take their anger as an object and regard it separate from themselves, Ttreiefore they 
have to dissociate from it to a certain degree in order to evaluate it and be aware of 
their reaction to it. Meta stales dissociate from the primary^ state. By making an evalna- 
tion, ™ii stand back from tlie original state and tliis can give a certain emotional free¬ 
dom, Using meta states to escape from the original state is not a good idea, though - 
they become a flight from feeling into the empty”; echoing comdors of lire mind. When 
you engage a meta state, always make sure you have felt the original feeling so that you 
caji evaluate it. 

A meta state can also modify the original state. So you might start hirious and 

then, as you become curious about your anger, your state changes to a less intense 
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anger tinged with curiosity. This may be a little easier to deal with and a little less 
uncomtbitable for all concerned. 

A meta state may become as intense as the original state. Theti it replaces the orig¬ 
inal state and becomes a piimaiy state. So you may start a little depressed, begin to feel 
hopeless at your depression and start to spiral dowmwards into despondency Or you 
might start to feel curious about why you are depressed and that curiosity takes oa^er 
and you no longer feel depressed. 

Always have an outcome when you use meta states - they have no merit for tlreir 
own sake and are not necessarily stronger or more useful than Lhe original state. 

To sum up, meta states may: 

i be used as a break state 
i modify the original uate 

i become intense enough lo replace the original state 

i provide a mental diversion for a little while but not affect the original state to any extent. 

Changing States: Summary 

NLP is not a 'happy happy’ brand of psychology udth a remorseless pressure to banish 
negative states. NLP practitioners do not li’tie in a Zen-like state of satoii, never trou¬ 
bled by unresourceful states or problems. Tliey live in the tvorld and that means experi¬ 
encing heights and depths, llie goal of NLP is not to banish all negative states and deny 
your feelings by putting on a ghastiy cheerfiilness that gets on everybody’s nerves. 
Howei^er, there are many ways to change your state if you do want to do so. Here's a 
summary' of how' to change state: 

X Be aware of yow store. 

Observe it dispassionately Be interested in it. What Is It like? Your detached observacion 
will Itself start to change /our state.This‘witness' position Is one of the most powerful 
resources you have for emotional freedom,When you have it. anchor it so that it 
becomes easier the next time, 
i Change/our Eh[."tfong. 

How do you want to feel? Think of a time when you fek that way. Be associated, be there 
again, seeing out of /our ovvn eyes. Feel the positive feelings. 

Make the good memory even more intense b/ changing its qualities. For example, 
make your mental pictures bigger and brighter, Make any sounds louder or softer. Notice 
the effect these changes have on your feelings, 

X Change your pfj/sio.ifig/, 

Pretend you feel more positive.Smile,change your poscui’e.When /ou change your 
physiology, you will change your thinking. At first it will feel incongruent, then, if you really 
want to change your state,/our thinking will start to follow your physiological change. 
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i Move 

Vigorous movemen; will change your state. Exercise will release beta-endorphins. These 
natural chemicals are powerful mood enhancers. 

4 Cho^ige ijreat/irng. 

Breathing more deeply and taking twice as Jong to exhale as to inhale has a calming 
effect because it alters the concentration of carbon dioxide in the blood. Laughter is a 
wonderful way to change your breath I rig and will always change your state, (Laughing also 
releases beta-endorphins.) 

ReJflx yow musc/es. 

Pay particular attention to those araund your |aw,face and neck. Every emotion has a 
characteristic muscle tension and breathing pattern. It is hard to feel unresourceful when 
you relax your face and neck, 
i Change yoirT vs)on. 

Most unresourceful states narrow your vision into one area, usually downwards to the 
floor. To counter this, look up and let your vision expand. Become aware of your 
peripheral vision (what you see out of die corner of your eye). 

1 Pay ottenflofT to sdfTieo.ne efse. 

Involve yourself with their concerns. Aim to help them or do somethlrg positive for 
them. 

i Use your resoivfce crnchDrs. 

Set up some resource anchors - associations you have made to pleasant experiences - 
and use them. 

X Ecu 

Food Is psychoactive, so eating will change your state. Be careful, though - this Is not a 
long-term answer to consistent bad states. Eating has real effects on your metabolism 
and waistline and you risk turning a bad state into extra weight - and then you may feel 
worse. 

Finally, remember tlrat states change eventually even if you do nothing directly to 
change them! No state lasts forever. 


ACTION PLAN 

I You anchor other people by what you do and the messages you give. Explore 
how you might be an anchor for others - use second position to discover how 
significant people in your professional and personal life react toyou.What 
states do you elicit in tliem? 

How could you change your behaviour so that you could be a positive 
anclior for many people? 



PERSONAL LIFE 


PROFESSIONAL LIFE 


POSITIVE NEOATIVE POSITIVE NEGATIVE 


VISUAL 

AUDITORY 

KINESTHETIC 

OLFACTORY 
AND GUSTATORY 


2 We respond to anchors throughout the day.They are often built randomly. 
Explore the anchors you respond to in your everyday life, both positive and 
negative. 


PERSONAL LIFE PROFESSIONAL LIFE 


POSITIVE NEGATIVE POSITIVE NEGATIVE 


VISUAL 

AUDITORY 

KINESTHETIC 

OLFACTORY 
AND GUSTATORY 


Do you have more positive or negative anchors? 

Do your anchors make chains that combine to change your state? 

Which representational system are you most aware of in your anchors and 
what might this tell you about what you pay attention to in different parts of 
your life? 

3 Relax the muscles in your neck,your face,your forehead^your eyes, chin and 
jaw. Let your shoulders droop. Feel the weight of your body. 

Now, wliile in that state of relaxation, think of something that normally 
makes you angry. Keep the re/oxed stnte? Can you get angry while in that 
relaxed state?You cannot. 

Now attempt to get anxious.Thinh of soniething that might nornially cause 
you a little anxiety. 
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Again Jt is difficuit, if not impossibie^to become anxious whiie reiaxed. 
Physiology wiii usuaiiy override thought. 

You are uniikely to be able to flop down and relax completely next time you 
feei angry, especial iy if you are with otiier peopie, however if you consciously 
relax your forehead, the back of your neck, your jaw and face muscles^ while 
letting your hands hang ioose,you may be surprised at iicw the anger dissipates. 

4 Take an upcoming situation which you feei a iittle unsure about and set up a 
resource anchor as foilows: 

Decide what resource state you wouid iike to heip you. How do you want 
to feei? 

4^ Think of a time when you had that quaiity.That state is a resource that 
you wili bring to the present with an anchor. 

When you have identified a time, imagine yourseif back then, associate into 
the memory and experience it again asfuily as you can. 

^ Set an anchor for tiia t state. 

WhJJe you ore assocJflted In that state: 

Pick a word or phrase that iinks strongiy with that state,for example, 
'focus' or' I can do iti’ or 'Yes!' 

Pick a visuai anchor,Tiiis may be something that you know you wiil be able 
to see in that situation, or a picture from the memoryT,or a symbol. 

Pick a kinesthetic anciior.Taking a deep breath is a good exampie,as is 
breathing out purposefuiiy.The trigger shouid be a natural movement 
that you can do easily; the only attention you want to attract is your own, 
not curious onlookers wondering what you are doing! 

Break state. 

Next, test the anchor. Say the phrase to yourself, see the visual cue or, if 
that is impossibie, imagine it in your mind, and make the gesture. Notice 
how that changes your state into the one you want. 

If the trigger does not work,go back to step three. Associate as tuliy as you can 
into that state, be fuily back in that time, hearing what you heard,seeing wiiat 
you saw,feeiing wiiat you feit.Then set your anchors again.Tiie reason for 
setting three is that it uses ali the representationai systeins.The most effective 
anchor to use is usuaiiy the one in your preferred representational system. 

^ When you have tested the anchor and have found it works, mentaiiy 

reheai'se using it, imagine yourself facing that chalienge in the future and 
using the anchor, Mentaiiy rehearse what you want to happen. Make sure 
you are associated. 

^ Practise! Practise your anchor at ieast 20 times.The more you practise^ 
the more the anchors wili pass into unconscious competence so you wiil 
do them automatically when you need them and they will work 
automatically. Resource anchors are useless if you forget to use them. 
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5 Watch the film The Shawshnnk ftedempfJoft on video^ even if you have seen it 
already. What is the characteristic state of the character played by Tim 
Robbins? What resourceful state is he able to command to get him through 
his imprisonment? What anchors does he have to help him with this state? 
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Your mencal pictures, sounds and feelings all have certain qualities.Your 
pictures,for example,have brightness and colour, )four sounds have rh/dnm 
and tone, your feelings have a certain texture and temperature,These 
qualities are knov^n in NLP as 'submodalities’ The senses are the 
'modalities'we use to think, so the qualities of the sense experience are 
submodalities. Although they are known as submodalities, they are not 
inferior, under or beneath the modalities, but are an integral part of them. 
You cannot have sense experience without these qualities. 


Submodalities are the building blocks of the representational systems. They are the 
basic qualities of the'Neuro' in Neuro-Linguistic Programming, 

SLrhmodtjJi't^es are haiA^ we strvctvre our experience. 

How do you know whether something has really happened or whether you imagined it? 
Because you give real events different submodalities horn imagined ones, Hotv^ do you 
kncpiv what you believe and what you do not beliei^e? Because when you think of winat 
you beliet.^e >^t] give it diffeient submodalities from what you do not belie^^e. Dreams of 
the future have different submodalities from memories of the past, 

Submodalities code our experience of reality, certainty’' and time. They aie the fun¬ 
damental components of our exp e lie nee. Changing submodalities is a very powerful 
and effectivie interv^ention that changes the meaning of an experience. 

When we change the structure of oar expenefice, we dionge the meot?/ng,VVe can 
choose our ?ubmodaiit)e?.Thererore we can choose die n^eoningwe give our 
experience. 
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Siibmodalities are not nevv. They were first described by j\ristotle as 'Common sensi- 
bles', that is, the qualities that all the senses share. These 'common sensibles/ or sub- 
modalities common to all the representational systems, are: 


Locotfoii All sense experience is experienced as coming from somewhere. 

Dfltance The location will be a certain distance away - near or far. 

/ntensfLy We |udge all sense experience as more or less intense. 

Assodoted or drssao'crred We will be either 'Inside' or butside' our experience, 

The finer the discriminations we can make in our submodalities, the more clearly and 
creatively we can think. 

Being able to make a fine distinction in the submodalities of representatfonal sys¬ 
tems is also the basis of talent and achie^'ement in many professions. The ability to 
make clear mental pictures is the basis of ait, design and architecture. Musical talent is 
the ability to make many fine auditory distinctions. Athletic talent is the ability to make 
fine distinctions in the kinesthetic system, leading to greater bodily awareness and 
control. Being able to notice and enjoy kinestlretic submodalities is also the basis of all 
pleasure. 


Digital and Analogue Submodalities 

‘Digital' means mvying between a numbey of states. Digital qualities are either/or. For 
example a light sudreh can be on or off, computer binary code can be one or zero. 

Digital sub modalities are shaiply differentiated. For example, an image can be 
associated or dissociated. It cannot be in between, although somefimes an image may 
alternate quickly betiveen the two. 

Examples of digital submodalities are associated/dissociated, framed/unbounded 
and tw^or three dimensional. 

‘Analogue' means contimiously i>ai ying betu^en limits. For example pictures can 
vary' continuously from very dark to very' bright, there is no absolute distinction 
between a bright and a dark picture. 

Examples of analogue submodalities are brightness, size and loudness. 

Visual Submodalities 

ffs5octatecf/dtfsocrtjted.'seen through own eyes or looking on at self 

cohur: colour or black and white 

fjowndary: framed or unbounded 

dapdrewo or three dimensional 

locot.'ofi. left or right, up or down 
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cfistance: near or far 
br.'gniness; bright or dark. 
coi7li''(Jst'well or poorly defined 
focaB: clear or blurred 
movement'still, smooth or |erky 
speedrfasc or slow 

number.'single screen, split screen or multiple images 
sfze: large or .small 


Auditory Submodalities 

verbat or non-verbal: v/ords or sounds 

ffirectfon.’stereo or mono 

raJufne: loud or soft 

tone: soft or harsh 

tffnbre:thin or full sound 

foccFtfon: up, down, left or right 

distance: near or far 

durcrtfoD:continuous or discontinuous 

speed:fast or slow 

darlv/L clear or muffled 

prrch; high or low 


Kinesthetic Submodalities 

The kinesthetic nepiesentatioiial systera embers thefolloiving systems: 

vestibular ^balance) 
pnoprioceptlvE (body awareness) 
tactile (touch) 

Feelings may also be: 

primary (a feeling in the body) 
meta (a feeling about something else) 

The follcMdng kinesthetic submodalities apply to all of these categories: 

locatron; where In the body 
mTeft5riy:hlgh or low 
pressure: hard or soft 
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excenl," large or small 

rough or smooih 
I'/e/ght light or heavy 
temperatu'^e: hot or cold 

dcjraUoft: long or short, continuous or discontinuous 
shape: regularity 
movemenf still or moving 


Olfactory and Gustatory Submodalities 

Smell and taste are an important part of o^perience, but are not easily broken d:o\-\m 
into aubmodalities, except in tire laboratories of nutrition and flavour chemists. They 
overlap - what appear to be tastes are usually smells, but detected by the gustatory 
sense. We often refer to them more by content - what causes them. This may be 
because they are basic senses, concerned directly ivith our bodily safety. Tire smell of 
snroke \dll always interrupt t^ir at you are doing. 

Some basic kinesthetic submodalities can be applied to smells and tastes: 

Jocor^on: where in the body 
mtens/ty' high or low 
ex’teri; large or small 
temperature: hot or cold 

diirati'ori: long or short, continuous or discontinuous 
mo'remerif still or moving 

Becaitse tastes and smells connect directly udth parts of our brain that go^iern emotion, 
they can change our state very quickly. Smells are particularly evocative: the smell of 
freshly baked bread or perfume will suddenly remind us of someoire we knoi\^ or trans¬ 
port us back into diildhood. 

Tastes seem to have foitr components: srveet, sour, salty and bitten Bach is sensed 
by a different n^pe of cell on the torrgue and irrside the mouth. These foitr qualities are 
the nearest we have to submodalities of taste, how’ever it is difficult wdthout training 
[for example in wine tasting) to distinguish behveen them and to break a taste dowm 
into these components. 

In the olfactory sense I here seem to be seven primary odours: camphor-like, 
musky, floral, peppermint-like, ethereal (dry-cleaning fluid, for example], pungent 
[vinegar-like) and putrid, corresponding to the seven types of smell receptors in the 
olfactory cell hairs. These could be the equivalents of the submodalities of smell. 

Mainly, though, \ve speak of taste and smeE by metaphors - ‘the taste of the good 
life’ or ‘the sweet smell of success’ for example. 

We evaluate tastes and smell at a meta level through the kinesthetic sense. We 
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experience tliem as pleasant or unpleasant, atid the submodalities of this meta-level 
kinesthetic evaluation [for example, how much you like those smells and tastes) Is 
another way of discriminating between smells and tastes. 


Critical Submodalities 

Changing some submodalities has little or iro effect. Others, hou'ever, can make a big 
difference. Tliese are the 'critical submodalities'. The size and brightness of an image, 
for examplen are critical for many people, so making their mental pictures bigger and 
brighter greatly increases the impact. The "common sensibles' are often critical. For 
example, moving an internal voice furlher away usually reduces its effect, while chang¬ 
ing tire location of a picture often completely alters the meaning. 

Thoiigli the critical submodalities have more leverage for change than others, sub¬ 
modalities wor'k together as a system: 

i Gia.ng^ng one sutirnodoliiy may cause ot/jers to change. Changing one critical submodaliry 
may cause a spontaneoui reorganization of the others, 

1 ^woreness may change the system, Being aware of submodalities can charge their structure. 

Jr Crttfcai ^ubmodauties shoiv xhreshoid effects. For example, increasing the size of an Image 

may make the picture more attractive, but only up to a certain point, Beyond chat point 
increasing the sue will have no effect or may make the picture less attractive, 

4 Aleasuferr’ents are relative to die system feelf Submodalities are subjective, so comparisons 

are difficult to make.When someone makes a picture bigger or briglnter, they do so in 
terms of how big and bright it was before, not in absolute terms. Wb measure most 
submodality distinctions in terms of what would be normal In real life, because that is the 
source of these distinctions in the first place. So a big pinure Is one that Is larger chan 
life.a bright picture is one that Is briglnter than real life, and so on. However, always check 
If you are not sure. Everyone Is the authority on their own sub|ective experience, 
Submodcfiirty changes provide evideiKe for other changes. When a person solves a proiblem, 
you can check It has chatyged by checking that the submodalities of the problem 
experience I we altered. 


Language and Submodalities 

Predicate phrases and metaphors not only give you the representational system that 
the person is using, but also clues about the subniGdalities involved. For example, '1 
take a dim view of that’ not only tells you the speaker is using the visual system, but 
also that brightness is critical to that pic hue. The submodalitj=^ of brightness influences 
how a person judges the idea. ('That's a bright idea!') WTaen someone talks about 
"Getting a strong grip on the situation', they are thinking kinesthetically with a sub¬ 
modality of pressure. 
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NLP takes tougaoge Htemliy -ills q direa window into thought process. 

To pace a person's thinking process, use not only the same repiesentational system but 
also the same submodality distinction. For example: 

The details are rather hazy to me' 

‘What do you need to know to make them clearerT 
"You have got to keep up the pressure' 

■Ho>v would you suggest I strongly take charge hereT 
‘Son’iethipg tells me Its not quite righit.' 

'What do I need to know for it to sound rightT 

The terminology that people use tor problems is also interesting. Some people talk 
about 'blocks' or 'obstacles'. Others say they are 'stuck'. People will talk about 
'being overwhelmed', ‘droTAming in problems', 'being pulled in different directions' 
or 'pushed to the brink'. Using the language and inte invent ion that matches the 
submodality metaphor is very effective because that is hoiv they experience the 
problem. 

Sometimes it can be very useful to translate these submodalities across represen¬ 
tational systems. For example, 'So you feel stuck. It's definitely a sticky’' situation. How 
do you see yourself as stuck?' This gives them a neiv perspecdw and a neu- set of visual 
Bubmodalities to apply that may bhng new resources. 


ELICITING SUBMODALITIES 


V:orking out which submodalities people are using is a key skill in NLP and is used In 
modelling, strategy work and contrastive analysis of different experiences. 

Vhen you elicit submodalities you will see people using accessing cues. To inter¬ 
pret them, ask yourself what the body language would mean if the person were 
responding to something in the outside world and then take that as an accessing cue 
for the corresponding submodality in their inner w'orld. For example, looking into the 
distance probably means their picture is far away. People will focus their eyes on an 
internal picture in the same way that they will for an external one. Tliey w'ill cock their 
heads and listen in the direction that their mental sounds seem to come from. They 
\dll probably lean forward when they associate and lean backwards when they dissoci¬ 
ate. Body language not only tells you about the representational system a person is 
using, but sometimes it can tell you which critical submodality distinctions they are 
making as wrell. 
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How to Elicit Submodalities 

X Choose state. 

The best state to be m is one of fascintition. 

X Establish rapport 

4- Cfse appropriate /angEjage for ihe coDtexL 

Submodalltles are everyday experience^ so use everyday language and everyday examples 
to help people see, hear and feel their submodalities. 

X Presuppose there are submodoiity dEEtwictio.ns. 

Do not ask someone/Is there a picture/ because this introduces doubt. 

Ask Instead,'What picture do you have?' 

If the otlier person Is not aware of a picture or has dtfficuky vvith making the submodallty 
dJstinalons, then use the'as if frame:'lf you could see a picture, what would it be like?' 

Alternatively, you could pace and lead by saying something lllte/l know j^ou are not 
aware of a picture, but pretend there is one and if there Is, what Is it like/ 

X Be direct 

Help them to see, hear and feel die submodallty dlsdnctlons.Ask them to see what they 
saw and hear whac they heard.Avoid phrases like: 

Try to make the picture bigger.'The word 'try' elicits difficulty and effort, 

'Can you make the picture bigger/The answer to this question Is "Yes' or'No' and 
that's it - diey need take no action! Presuppose they can and ask them to do it, 

('Please make your picture bigger,') 

X Keep a lively pace. 

Elicitation changes the experience as the odier person becomes avvare of it, so the 
submodalities may shift during the elicitation. If you are long-winded, you risk them 
changing even more. Use a brisk voice tone and tempo' do not give the person time to 
be confused.The first answ^er is usually the most precise, 

X O.'CTt, doa't /fisTa/i. 

DonY suggest submodallty distinctions, but give the client freedom to explore their 
subjective experience and find what they have. Do not presuppose that It will be the 
same as yours, 

X Look and fere?? for iriOin-vieFtia^ dtie^. 

Submodailcy accessing cues are the same as you would expect if the person really was 
seeing hearing and feeling on the outside.So If a person looks Into the distance on their 
right, then their mental picture is probably far away to their right. If they move their head 
back. It is probably close. If they cock their head to their left, then the sound Is coming 
from the left. 

X Use year own body ianguag>e to help the client 

There are universal patterns of body language and voice tone you can use during 
elicitation. In general, if you raise your eyebrows, people will take that as an invitation to 
speak, If you lower them and look away, it is seen as an Invitation to shut up. 
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Tonality 

One universal body language pattern is related to tonality. If yon raise your voice inflec¬ 
tion at the end of a sentence, it is usually perceived as a question. 



V'Jlieii you keep your voice level, it is usually perceived as a statement 


-► 

OK 


If you inflect y'oiir voice tone dow^l at the end of a sentence, it is usually perceived as an 
order. 



SUBMODALITY 
CONTRASTIVE ANALYSIS 



The essence of this technique is to take two experiences and find the differences in 
their submodality structure. These tthll show you the critical differences that give these 
expehelices their meaning. 
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i Think of sometiiing that you beiievep an absoLiite statement of fact,, for 

eixample that you have hLne eyes or brow^^n hair oi' live in a house. 

X As you tliiuk of thatt u’hat pictures^ sounds and feelings come into your 

mind?The content of the picture does not matter in the slightest, aJJ that 
matters is the qualities of the picture. Tjookat the picture and list the 
sub modalities. 

4 Listen to any sounds or voices and list the submodaJities. What the 

sounds are is irrelevant to this exercise^ it is the qualities of the sounds 
tliat niatter. 

X Nou' feel any feeli ngs t hat represent t hat belief. Make sure they arc feelings 

tliat are part of >our repmsentation of that helieft not feellugs that you 
have about the belief. (That feeling is Likely to be certainty or confidence 
and is a meta feeling - a feeling about somctliiiig else.) You can use the 
sub modality worksheet for these Lists. 

SUBMODALITV WORKSHEET 

VISUAL AUDITORY KINESTHETIC 


EKPEHIENCE 

ONE 

EXPERIENCE 

TWO 

CRITICAL 

DIFFERENCES 


Nou' do the same for something that you do not believe - for example tliat 
die moon Is made of green cheese or all politicians ai e honest, God- 
fciaring people. 

X Again, iook at^ ilsten to and feel the vbTiy you represent that belief. 

X List the submodalitles of the pictures^ sounds and feelings that you have 

that represent this non-belief. 

X Now compare t he tiaio lists. There ui li he critical di fferences. One picture 

might be associated and the other dissociated, for example. Oue picture 
might be ui a different part of yoLU lisuai field. These sub modality 
differences are Liow you code belief as opposed to disbelief. (}ne set of 
sub mod a titles means you believe that statement. The other set means you 
do not believe it. When you ei^aiuate what you believe and what you do not 
believe^ those are the differences you look, Listen and feel for. 
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There are some very interesting applications of this matenal. You can use it to change 
beliefs. You can take a belief that is disempoH^ering, for example, and change it to one 
that is empowering. Of course changing a belief does not change anything else, but 
because beliefs act as permissions, changing a belief can open areas of life that have 
hitherto been closed to you. 

You can also use this teclrnique to facilitate healing by taking an occasion of quick, 
easy healing and using those submodalities to think about a recent injuiy. 

Submodality analysis is a powerful technique and it is important that any change 
is ecological. Check for ecology' first. If the change is not ecological, then it whll not 
stick. The subinodalities will rei^ert to what they were before, because submodallties 
aie a system and have a natural inertia and balance. 

Any submodGiity change bos to be supported at a higher J'eveJ or jr w/rJi not hold. 


THE SWISH 



The swash is a technique that uses critical sitbinodality clianges. It changes Linw'anted 
behaviour or habits by establishing a new direction. V^iTiat used to trigger the old 
behavioitr will trigger a mov^e in the new direction. This is more powerful than simply 
changing the behaviour. 

Tlie swish can be used in any representational system. TTiese are the steps for the 
visual sivish. 


1 Identify tJTe pfobiem. 

This may be behaviour or a habit you want to change,or any situation where you Weinc 
to respond more resourcefully 

2 Identify the picture that triggers die prob/em. 

Treat this problem as an achievement. How do you know when to do ItTWIiat are the 
specific cues that always precede 1 1 ^' Look for a specific visual trigger for the problem. It 
may be an Internal trigger (something you see in your mind's eye) or an external trigger 
[somethlrrg you see in the outside world). See this trigger as an associated picture. 

3 IdeiiTffy two crltncafstjbmodcrilfties of The cue pfcture fijcrt give ft on mpoct. 

The most common ones are size and brightness. If increasing the size and the brightness 
of the Image makes it mor’e effective, then these are critical submodallties. If they do not, 
experiment with other visual submodalities.These two submodallties need to be 
analogue submodallties like size and brightness that can be increased continuously 
over a range. 

4 Break state. 
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5 Oeme a of ti 'desire<s seif-jmage. 

How would you see yourself If you did not have this problem? What sort of person 
would be easily able eg solve this problem or would not even have ihe problem In the 
first place? You would have more choices and be more capable. Make this image balanced 
and believable and not tied to any particular contsKt. Check that it is ecological It needs 
to be motivating and very attractive. Make it a dissociated picture. 

6 dffeak stcrfe, 

7 P(Jt tJie piaur^s in tfje same frame. 

Go back to the pnoblem picture, Make it a big bright image If tJiese are your critical 
submodalities. Make sure it is an associated ima^eJn one corner of this pinLire,put your 
desired self-image In the opposite submodalities - as a small dark, dissociated picture 

8 'Swsh'the two pictures. 

Very quickly make the small dark Image big and bright and expand to fill the frame. Make 
the problem picture grow dim and shrink to nothing. this very fast.At the same time, 
Imagine some sound that fits with that movement (like s-w-l-s-hl) 

9 Breok state rauafify. 

Open your eyes if you had closed them and make the frame go blank. Look at something 
else. 

10 Repeat the swsh and break .state. 

Do this ar least three times fast. Be sure to break state between each swish or you risk 
swishing the problem back againl 

11 Test and future pace. 

Try to access the problem state again.What is different? Sometimes you will not be able 
to get the cue picture back In the same way Sometimes you will itaiT to talk about the 
problem in the past tense. 

Trouble Shooting 

If the swash does not work then: 

i You may not have the right trigger, 
i You may not have the critical submodalities. 

X The self-image may not be strong or attractive enough. 

Go back and check the cue critical submtxlalities and build a self-image that is congruenL 
The swish can be used in any nepresentaticnial system. Tlie basic pattern is: 

X Find die cue 

X Identify the critical sub modalities of diis cue. 

1 Create a representation of how you want to be - the sort of person who would not have 
that problem. Use the same representational system as the problem cue. 
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A Represent the cue in the critical subniodalities and make it associated. Have the desired 
self-re presentation dissociated in the opposite sub modalities. 
i Vferyquickly^su bsti t ute th e desi red s e If- i^p res e nta t io n fo r th e cu e rep resentat ion. 

i Break state and repeat at least five times, bi^eaking state between each swisli 

i Test. 


VISUAL/KINESTHETIC 
D I S S O C I AT I O N 


TJiose who cannot yemember the past are condemned to repeat iL 

George Santayana 

Sometimes we do not learn fram experiences because we do not like to revisit them. 
They may be painful to remember - which means that we are remembchng them in an 
associated way. They may be so painful that we do not want to think of titem at alh in 
anyway. Occasionally they are so bad that we block out the whole of the visual repre¬ 
sentational system completely to avoid ever meeting that particular picture again. 
Then w^e may say we are not aware of any internal pictures. This protects us from the 
pain, but it sachfices the possibilities of working with a whole represerttational system. 

Visual/kinesthetic dissociation separates the feelings from the pictures so you can 
come to terms with both. It has been used successftilly for dealing with: 

accidents and Injuries 
phobias 

pos[-traumatic stress disorders 

traumatized war victims {it was used In Sarajevo in 1999 ro help wrar victims} 
emotional and sexual abuse 

The technique can also be tised to clear painful memories In the auditory system, but it 
is used predominately for the visual system as this is tisually where the painful synes¬ 
thesias are formed. 

This technique is difficult to do by yourself, because the event may be very painful 
and tricky to deal with on yotir own. The main steps are: 

1 Gam rapport wuh your client and pace their experience, 

2 Establish a 'hall out' safety anchor that tltey can use if the experience becomes too much. 

3 Help them to dissociate from the picture and shift the critical submodalities that give It 
such power. 
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4 Disrupt the merr'iory by changing the submodalities and helping them to watch die event 
again dissociated so they can learn from the memory. 

5 Find the right resoui^e In that situation and bring it into that experience. 

6 Future pace. 

By dissociating from the memory of the past event and dissolving the synesthesia, yon 
are able to see the e\^ent in a noTi- way and thereby lay it to nest. This is not denial. Yon 
are not denying the ei^ient iiappened. You know what happened, but yon are nou" able 
to deal with it Eind move on. It is no longer a problem in your present. 


Learning from Experience 

Here is an excellent way to learn horn painful experience so you do not make die same 
mistake again. This pattern works for every" sort of unpleasant experience except for 
phobia or trauma. For these you will need the fast phobia process (see page 107). 


Part One 

^ Think hack to an unpleasant event in your life. 

As you do, make sure you see yourself In that situation as if on a teleiision 
ora movie screen. 

i Stay outside the experience. 

i As you watch tliis memory unfold from this point of vieu"; notice wliat i^ns 

liappening at the time^ ufiat other people did that contributed to the 
situation and how it was impossible for you to contmi every aspect 
of the situation. 

i Notice what you did at the time. 

^ What ivere you trying to acliieve? 

Come back to the present. What can you ieain from that incident so that it 
won't happen again in that way? 


Part Two 

As you think of that experience^ what would you like to have happened 
instead? With the benefit of hindsight, how" should you have acted in order 
to achieve what you wanted to achieve? 

Imagine yourself doing til at now in your imagination. Stay dissociatedtso 
you u’atch youi'setf acting in the situation on a mental screen, 
it Relive the incident in your imagination, hut now" see yourself doing 
somethhig different and see how" the situation nesoives itself in a 
better way. 
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i If you are satisfied mth tliat^ imagine stepping Into the situation and living 

hou' you want to act in an associated w^ay. Be back thone, seeing out 
thixiugh youi own eyes^ acting the w^ay you should Liave acted and getting 
the nesult you wanted. 

i Then blank your mental sci eeii. 

^ Do that at least ten ti mes, reliving tlie event in t he way yo u wo uld have 
preferred it to happen and then blacking out ^iQur mental screen at the 
end of each replay. (You can make it fast.] 

Take what yon Jeamcd from that incident to lielp you in the future. Leave the 
pain of tile uicident in the past. Treat other bad experiences like this. 
Remember tliein as separate incidents. See yourself back in the situation and 
learn w'hat you can finm tliem so you can avoid similar situations in the future. 

Part Three 

i Now^ think of a situation that went well for you. 

Be back in tliat situation noiv, seeing tlirougb your onii ey'es and feeling the 
good feelings again. Be associated into the situation. 

I Enjoy tlie memory. 

^ Notice how w^hat yo u did contributed to yo m success. 

4^ What exactly did you do that made it a success? 

Row many situations can you think of like diat one? Do they have anything 
in common? Hou” can you learn from those events to make even more of 
them in the future? Is there a situation coming shortly that you can profit 
from in the same way? How^ good would it be to do this consistently? 


The Fast Phobia/Trauma Process 

A phobia is a present-day response to an intensely traumatic experience in the past. 
The fear is anchored to the object^ animal or situation that caused it initially. The 
peison knows Lhat the phobia is not sensible, but the anxious feeling is so intense that 
they feel compelled to avoid Hie trigger. 

Phobias are a considemble adiief^'ement. are a strong dependable response based 

on a single expeiience. It is possible to use the same stnictuie to have strong, dependable, 
good feelings about a person or an object based on one good learning experience. 

This process applies V/K dissociation to a phobia or trauma. Here it is described 
from the point of view: of ivorkingwath another person. 

1 Establish rappon wkh j^our clienu 

2 Ask them to think of their phobia bn^ff/ and This is so you can calibiate the 

state by observing cheir physiology 
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3 Break state! 

4 Establish a 'safety anchor' Elicit a powerful positive state fram a remembered experience 
when they felt safe and secure.Anchor this klnesthetically on their arinTell them that if 
they ever need to scop the process and return to the present state then they have that 
anchor.You can hold the anchor throMghout csr only use It when needed. 

5 Set up the dissociation by asking the client to imagine themselves in a film theatre or 
warching television.They have complete control over the film and how it appears.They 
may want to make it appear in black and white or as a small, fuzzy picture - tliey control 
the critical submodalitles of die picture. 

6 Ask the client to select the reel of film or video from their life that contains the trauma 
or the first powerful experience that set up the phobia. It may not always be possible to 
get the earliest occasion of a phobia, but get one that Is Intense and the earliest they 
can remember'. 

Help the client to maintain their dissociated state. Ask them to watch the reel of film. 
Ask them to see themselves on scneen from |ust before the start of the film (when they 
were safe) to after the Incident had happened (when they were safe again). It may be 
helpful to watch the movie in black and white on a small screen If size and colour are 
critical Eubinodallcles. If necessary, double dissociate the client - ask them to vvotdi 
thernselveB watcJTing tfremseVes on the screen. Maintain the state by using the right 
language:'Here and now, watching thac person there and then on the screen...' 

This step Is complete when the client can watch this incident on screen without going 
into the phobic state.Watch them carefully,You will have calibrated the state in step two. 

7 Break state. 

8 Help them learn from that experience .What was important? Has there been anyth ir^g 
positive about that experience or about the phobia^ 

9 Tell the client to pause the film at the end. Now have them associate into the movie at 
that point and run the riiovie backwards fazt to the start, all the while staying associated. 

10 Break state. 

I I Repeat steps nine and ten twice more.so they will have associated Into the movie 
running backwards fast at least three times. 

12 Test and future pace. How do they feel now? Sometimes it Is possible and app rap hate to 
test the phobia for real at this tlme.The phobia should begone or greatly reduced, 

] 3 Ecology check. If the phobia v/as severe and affected many areas of the client’s life, they 
may need to rethink how to act In ceitaln social situations. Fbr example,.a fear of open 
spaces may have severely limited their social Ilfe.You may need to give them extra 
resources to deal with these ecology Issues.There are also real considerations of safety. 
If the d lent had a phobia of snakes, they may have lost the phobia, but they still need an 
appropriate respect for snakes, perhaps even fear. Fear Is a natural response - snakes can 
be dangeraus. 
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One of the most fascinating applications of siibmodalities is our experience of time. 

is time? That question has occupied the fiiiest minds throughout history and utII 
probably continue to occupy them for a while longen until there is no more time for 
them to WTestle with the question. 

How" do we experience time? How^do we deal tdth it? Wlien you listen to how wre 
describe time, it seems tlrat w'e experience it as a line running from past to future. We 
talk about 'a long time', 'a short time', 'time stretching into future' ... We have the 'dis¬ 
tant' past and the'immediate' future. 

Subject!ve/y we e;(per^ef?ce t/me os distonce. 

Elicitirtg a Time Line 

V;e may not know w'hat lime is, but we know how’ to measure it. Imagine the circle of a 
clock face. Imagine tire movement of the hands around it each day. Now imagine 
taking that clock face idth the numbers on it and unrolling it out like a ball of wool 
stretching into the distance making a line. Noiv imagine walking that line. Tris is one 
way of considering how ut? moTMTe through time. 

If you had a 'time line', w^here would it be? 

If you had to point in the direction of the past, w^heie would you point? 

V^Tiere is the future? 

Now connect the hvo places. Tfiis is your time line. 

You can elicit other people’s time lines with similar questions. Watcli their body 
language as they answer. They may say they don't know where the past or future is, but 
then may gesture in a particular direction. Most people are not aware of their rime line 
unless they have done NLP training. 


In Time and Through Time 

There are two w^ys of relating to your lime line - 'in time’ and 'through time'. 

An in time line passes through your body. People with an in time line are associ¬ 
ated into their time line in the 'now’. Often tlie past will be behind them and the future 
tdll be in front of them. 

A through time line is outside your body. It often has the past on one side and the 
future on the other. [In Western cultures, the past is often on the left and the future on 
the right because of the standard language reading sequence and accessing cues.) 
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Past 


Future 



Future 


In time line 


Past 

An fn time or a through time line ore choicer, oltJiough mon}^ people tend to use one 
predornrnontly. 

Once you are awane of your time line and are flexible about how you use it, you can 
choose what activities you use eacli type fon 

IN TINE THROUGH TIME 




YoLir time line goes chixjugh your body. 
Yoli are associaied inihe now 
Yoli are noi a wire of time passii^g. 

Yoli tend to have associated memories. 
Yoli tend not to plan 
Yoli avoid deadlines or :^\^e not good at 
keeping them. 


YoLir time line passes OLitside your body. 
You are dissociated fram the now 
Yoli are awire of time passiiig,. 

You tend to have dissociated memories. 
Yoli tend to plan ahead 
You are aware of deadlines and are good at 
keepiiig, them, 
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UsingTime Lines 

Time line intenicntions are very powerful in helping people to access resourceSj create 
a compelling future and organize their lives. 

i Time managemenx. An In time line is good for enjoying the mon’ient. 

A throMgli time line is essential for planning, time management and looking ahead to tlie 
future.The Irony of many time-management courses is that they are written by ‘through 
timers’ for ‘through timers', They make no sense to people who are predominantly In 
time, yet they are the ones who need time-management too Is. The essential skill for time 
manageiuent is to be able to plan through time, 
i Deo/fng 'irtflr/r the past ond accessing ,''esol^fces. People vAno store the past behind them may 
find It difficult to access resources fnom past experiences,Anyone whose past lies 
Immediately Jn front of them will find It hard to escape from past memorles.These will 
literally block their view of tlie future, 

i Looking to tire A compelling future should be in front of a person with big bright 
pictures. Some people with a time line that has the future behind them find It difficult to 
plan and motivate themselves.They are like drivers who look In the rear-view mirror to 
move forwards. 

i Ti'me fines have c;'rtta,i submodaH^es. Men’iorles and plans are often stored as pictures on 
the time line. Distance is usually a critical submodallty.The nearer the picture,the closer 
to the present moment.Sometimes the brighter and bigger the picture,the nearer to the 
present moment (although this may be a result of perspective), 
i Ecofogy, Our sense of time Is crucial to our identity. Reor'ganliing time lines is a powerful 
way of charging a person'^ reality.Whenever you make any charges to your own or 
another person’s time line, make sure they are ecological. 


Laying Out a Time Line 

Time lines can be imagined, but it is often easier anti more poweiful to make the time 
line physical by anchoiing it in space so you can u^lk from the past to the fLiture and 
back again. \bu can use this technique whene^ier you need to think about past c.itperi- 
ence or plan future goals or help someone else to do so. 


WALKING THE TIME LINE 



Whore is your time line? Point towards the past. Now point towards the 
future. Imagine a iiiie connecting the two. 
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i Imagine tliat liiie on the floor. Orient yourself so you are on that line facing 

towards the future. What does the future look like? How^ far docs it seem 
to extend? 

4 Look back along your time line towards the past. What does it look like? 
Hou' far does it seem to extend? 

i Step off the time line and face it square on. Now you ar e through time In a 

meta position to your time line. W'liat do you think about your time line? 
Wiiat can you Learn from it? 

X Step back onto your time Line. Walk back into the past, noticing poweifui 
resourceful memories as you go. Stop niien you feei you have gone far 
enough. Now waik fomuidp bringing tiiose pou'erfuJ expieriences and 
resources with you into tlie present like a presence from the past. How- 
does tiiat feel? 



X Think of a future outcome that you want. Step into the futme at the point 

w^hen you w'ant to have it. Look back fi om that future point to the ‘now’ 
and imagine the steps and stages that you would have to have gone 
through in order to get from ‘then’ (now^) to 'now^' (the future). Come hack 
to the present with tliat knowiedge of how to achieve your outcome. 


TIME LAN G U AG E 



You can find out a lot about how people think about time together with their critical 
subniodalities by lisleniiig to their language. For example: 

‘It was in the dim and distant past" 

'He has a bright future." 

'I'm looking forward to a holiday,' 
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■Puc the affair behind you.' 

'Time Is r unning out/ 

Tlnre Is on my side' 

Time is so important that we use it to organize our language. Verbs maybe in the past, 
present or future tense, depending on whether the action described was complete, 
continuous or will be happening. 

Verb tenses can be used for putting a problem into the past, for example: 'That has 
been a problem, hasn’t it?’ 

Notice hoiwthis gives a different experience from: 'That Is a problem, isn't it?' 

And: 'TTiat will be a pnoblenij won’t it?' 

The last is an example of an unhelpful presupposition because in order to ansiv^er 
the question, ^lou have to accept the presupposition that the problem wall extend into 
the future. 

We also use adverbs and prepositions to shuffle our sense of putting an action in 
time, for example, 'before’, 'after’, 'during’, 'w^hen’, 'until’, 'by', 'simultaneously', 'previ¬ 
ously', 'subsequently'. 

These prepositions position us in time and affect onr expeiience. For example, 
notice how the following sentences affect you: 

‘Before you go out I want you to help me.' 

’After you go out I want you to help me.' 

‘Before you go out but after you have had breakfest I want you to help me.‘ 

How" do you knmv w^hat to do first? You give the events different submodaiities, usually 
by arranging them in your mental space. The one that is nearest is the one you do fii^st. 


ACTION PLAN 

I Sometimes it seems that NLP is all about solving pixiblems. It isn't.'Problem’ 
is usually a negative word. It means only that there is a difference between 
what you liave and what you want. When you do not like wliat you have and 
want to get away from it, then you have a remedial problem. Many people 
take 'problem^ to refer to remedial problems. However, when you like what 
you liave but want something better, then you have a different class of 
'problem' - a generative problem. Generative problems are far nicer 
'problems' to have. 

When you have something good, you might still make it better by changing 
the submodalities. 
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I Think back to a pleasant memory. Notice the submodali ties. Can you 
make it even more pleasant? 
i Change the submodalities and notice the effect. 

^ Make the picture brighterj bigger, nearer. Does that make the memory 
more pleasurable? 

Experiment with the submodalities of the memory until you make it as 
pleasurable as possible. 

2 Find your own time line. 

As you look at your time line, how does it help you understand how you think 
about the past and the future? 

For example,someone who has a short past time line will have to cram 
many events into a short space and may have difficulty remeinbering exac tly 
how long ago something happened. Someone with a short future time line 
may have problems looking far into the future,or may cram the future into a 
short space and lose perspective. (The length of your futuiie time line has no 
esoteric connection with how long you live! If it is short, it only means that 
you may find it difficult to future plan.) 

Your time line was not fixed forever at birth.You created it.You can change 
it. Aim for choice and flexibility - you will want to be in time for many 
pleasurable activities, but through time for planning activities in the future. 

Whether you are through time or in time^ experiment with both as follows, 
i Imagine stepping onto your time line. 

i If you are through time, imagine stepping onto your time line so it passes 
through the centre of your body. How does that feel? You may feel more 
grounded, more in the moinent. Now step out again. 

4 If you are in time, imagine stepping off your time line and seeing it pass 
outside your body.You may feel a little more objective, a little more able 
to take an overview.Then step in again. 

You have the choice. Being in time or through time are states and resources, 
depending on what you want to do. 

3 See the video of the film Dead Poets Soci'ety, starring Robin Williams and 
Ethan Hawke, even if you have seen it before. How does the character played 
by Robin Williams change the meaning of poetry for his class? How do your 
subinodalities change for the idea of‘poetry' as the film progresses? 

4 Listen to your internal voice. Is it your voice? From which direction does it 
seem to come? How loud is it? How would you make it moi'e pleasant so that 
it is a joy to listen to? Do you talk to yourself as if you like yourself? 
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STRATEGIES 


NLP uses the idea of a strategy in a particular way. it does not have its 
usual meaning of a long-term thought-out plan. In NLP. strategies are how 
we do what we do to achieve our outcome. 


A strategy is a sequence of represen tat/on s Jetjd to an outcome. 

NLP consists of three elements: 



Str^itegies belong to the internal representations segment. Tliey combine representa¬ 
tional systems with outcomes. We constantly use our representational systems to think 
and to plan our actions. Strategies are those sequences of thought that we use to 
achieve our outcomes. 

Strategies have three essential ingredients: 

1 An outcome 

2 A s eq u e nee of re p re s e ntati on al syst e ms 

3 T h e s ub m 0 da I it ies of t iie nep res e ntati o na i system s 
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Think of a strategy like a recipe for baking a cake. You need the basic ingredients fnepre- 
sentational sj^temsk the quality and quantity of the ingredients (siibmodalities) and 
you use them to get the tasty end result (the outcome^ 

The sequence is crucial in strategies, just as it is in cooking. You may knmv exactly 
how much flour to add to a baking mixture, but it makes a big difference whether you 
add it before or after the cake goes in the m^en! 

Strategies happen very quickly often below our unconscious awareness. They 
shape our thinking. V\fe may use the same strategy for thinking about many different 
things. Forexariiple, we all have a decision-making strategy' that \ve use for every deci¬ 
sion, from tri^^ial ones about what we will wear today to important ones like a change 
of career. 

There are five main categories of strategy': 

stroiegres. how we decide on a course of action from a number of choices 
Motfrafion sirareg;es; how wb motivate ourselves to act 
fiecTilrty strategies; how we decide what Is real and whtic to believe 
Learning sTrotegies; how we learn new material 
/Klemory suategies, how we remember 

Strategies explain the differences betu'een people. One person may seem to have a 
better memoiy than another and that may be because they are using a better memory 
strategy’'than the second person. Some people are very good at making decisions^ H^ile 
others ane not. Wliat is more, their decisions are good ones, ^^'ith NLP you can model 
the decision-making strategy of good leaders and teach it to whoever wants to learn. 

Strategies lead to generative change. If you give a person a better decision-making 
strategy, then you are helping them in eveiy^ part of their life., not just in one decision, 
important tlrough that one may be. V^Tren you teach a child a spelling strategy it helps 
them spell any rtTnd. All NLP techniques can be undei;stood in terms of strategies. 

Sh’ategies ah%^ys work. They alrvays get an outcome. If they get an outcome that 
you do not want, then do not blame the strategy', but understand it, streamline it or 
change it for one that works better. Strategies are like telephone numbers - a sequence 
that gets a result. If you dial a rtnong number, don’t blame the person at the other end! 
Check the number, make sure yiou hiive the correct one and dial again. 




USI N 

G 5TR ATEG1ES 



Working u^th strategies gives pcpiv-erful and generati^ie changes both for yoiii'self and 
othere, because they deal with horv you do something. Mien you change a strategy 
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you change your response to many different situations. Strategies are used in: 

i ModefJfflg. A large part of modelling involves discovering the mental strategy that a 
person is u&ing.This strategy, together with that person's beliefs,values and physiology 
gives you the striicture of how they get their results. 
i Changing beiiefz. VVfe all have a belief strategy that we use to decide wliat to believe. 
ChangiiTg how you select what to believe Is a more powerful change than chairgingany 
belief in isolation. 

i isaming. You can elicit and install strategies for iearnirig specific subjects like mathematics 
or spelling.You can use strategies to remember more quickly and easily. 

Safes. Ail customers have a buying strategy - how they decide what and when they buy. 
Salespeople can find the customer's strategy and present their product in a way that 
matches the strategy. For that reason it Is better not to have a fixed sellingstrategy.The 
selling strategy that works best Is the one that matches the customers buylirg strategy 
i Therafiy. Everything Is the result of a strategy - Including our limitations, problems,fears, 
worries and phobias. By eliciting someone^ strategy you can find out how ihey are 
creating a problem and then change the strategy to eliminate the problem. 

MotfvtJtio/i all have a motivation strategy. Some are not very effective, especially those 
that involve a nagging Internal voice or those that show you bright pictures of the dire 
consequences of nor doing a task. There are many excellent motivation strategies that 
you can use. 

i Decision strategies. Every decision we make is made with the same strategy You can 
improii''e the quality of every decision with a good decision strategy, 
i Heofihy eating. all have a strategy about how and what we eat. Charging that strategy 
can be a key to healthy eating and losing weight. 

All NLP techniques can regarded as stra:tegies. You can design your otvii NIP techniques 
when you know how to work wd lii s Irategie s. 

The NLP TOTE 

The TOTE is the NLP basic strategy pattern. All strategies fit into a TOTE format. 

TOTE stands, for Test - Operation - Test - £xft. 

The NLP TOTE model was derived by NLP developers from the work of Karl Pribram, 
Geoige Miller and Eugene GaUajiter in their book Plans and the. Sa'ucture of Behaviour 
(Prentice-Hall, 1960). 
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I f til e c D 111 parison Te it i n fo r 


s hows a d iffe ren ce... d iffereiic e... 

_L 

Operate: Act to 
reduce the 
difference 


The NLP TOTE 

The TOTE begins mth an outcome - what are you trying to achievie? Values are also 
implied - you want to achievic something that is important to you at that moment. 

The Test is the comparison of the present state with the desired state. 

Achieving aji outcome means reducing the difference between the present state 
and the desired state, so the Operation is the action we take to reduce that difference. 
Operations generate alternatives, gather data and alter the present state to bring it 
closer to die desired state. 

To find out what operatrorrs a person uses, you have to ask questioirs like: 

"What do you do to get your outcome?' 

'What specific steps and stages do /ou go through?' 

'Wliat other choices do you have if you do not succeed at first?’ 

'When you experience unexpected problems or difficulties, what do you do then?’ 

The second Test is to see whether the action has reduced the difference betu^eerr the 
present state and the desired state. 

The Exit is when there is no further difference betvvwn the present state and the 
desired state - the outcome has been achieved. 

The TOTE embodies several NLP prirrciples: 

Behaviour Is more rhan a simple stimulus-response. 

Behaviour Is purposeful 

■i We respond to difference, not outcomes or input directly. 

1 Action comes from attempts to reduce the difference berween the present state and the 
desired state to zero 
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A The tnore choices we have (operations), the more likely we are to achieve our outcome, 

A Each step incorporates feedback that tells us whether the operation has reduced the 
difference or not.The feedback gives us Infomiation on what to do next to reduce 
the difference. 

A The final evidence procedure or piece of feedback lets us know that the outcome has 
been achieved^so we exit the TOTE 

A Complex actions consist of many different TOTES,all working simultaneously and 
sequentially. Many strategies consist of nested TOTES. 



This is a way of applying contrastive anaiysis to tlie ^vay you handle two 
situations, one where you get your outcome and one where juu do not The 
iii'st uses an ineffective TOTE t die second an effecti^'eTOTE. By comparing 
and contia&dng the ti^iOt you can map resources from the second to the first. 

You can do this exercise on your own^ although it is easier with the help 
of another person. 

i First t hlnk of an unsat isfact ory situ ation. This pa ttem norks best if i t 

involves another person that you are having double ividi. 

What are you tiyiug to acliieve here? Write down youi' outcome - at least 
one, maybe more. 

How do you judge whether you are getting what you ivant? What signs 
do you pay attention to? What feedback are yon paying attendon to? 
What actions are you taking to get wliat you want? 

Hcm^ do you view tlie other person in the situation? 

A Seco ndJy^ think of a similar situation wtiere yo u did get ^vhat yo u Hunted 

and the situation went weil. It may he with the same person^ but it could 
be a compLeteiy different situation with a different person. 

WVite dowm >olu^ answers to the samequesdons about this situation. 

A Now compare the two sets of answers. 

How could you use the resources from tlie successfui situation in the 
difficuit situation? 

Wliat extra goals could you set in the difficult situation that wnuid make 
a difference? 

WTiat nen^feedhack couid you pay attention to? 

How many different ways can you tliink of to get what you want in that 
situation? 

How can you think about the other person in a positive way? 
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i Nowfuture pace. Imagine the next time ynu ulll be faced mth the same 

person in a difficult situation. Imagine tbat >iou have the resources that 
you hai'e just discovered, hnagine acting differentJy and notice hokv the 
situation might tui ii out in a hettei'H'ay. Mentally rehearse the situation 
and notice hon^it^xill be different. 

i Final Ly, co nsider your response i n the first sit nation. Is tliere a place in your 
life where this Mtiuld be useful? 


S T R ATE G Y E L I C I TAT I O N 


There will be times w-iien w^ant to discover the strategy another person is using, 
either to model it because it is good or to change it because it is not getting the results 
they'want. These are the steps: 

1 Associate the person Into the strategy - either provide a con text where they can 
demonstrate it right now if appropriate (for example. If it Is a decision-making strategy, 
ask them to make a decision about something trivial here and now), or associate them 
into a past time when they were using the strategy.Whate^'er you do, keep them 
associated In the strategy by using pnesent-cenEe language.This allows you to filter out 
the parts of any memory strategy the person may be using to think about a past 
experience of the strategy When they are associated into tl^e strategy, their accessing 
cues will be chose for the strategy, not those for remembering it, 

2 Ask them to take you through their strategy step by step. Use all die possible clues to 
map their strategy - lateral eye movements, postures, gestures, body language and 
accessing cues, direct verbal answers and predicates. 

3 Distinguish between sequential steps and simultaneous steps.Sequential steps are 
separated by Then', Eimultaneous steps by’and'. 

4 Pay attention to the process of the strategy. Do not get drawn Into wliac the strategy Is 
being used to do.That Is content and Irrelevant to the strategy.The strategy Is like a train 
- the trucks can carry anything. 

5 Use TOTE questions to find the strategy details - the cue, operations, tests and exit 
point. Identify the critical subniodallties involved. 

First ask for the outcome;'What are you trying to achieve by doing this?' 

Next ask for the cue that begins the strategy,'What Is the first step in this process?’ 

Keep asking for the next steps;'And what do you do next?' 

Ask how the person moves from one step to the next: What do you pay attention to 

as you go through these steps?' 

Ask for Che exit poIntWhat lets you know when you have achieved your outcome?' 
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ejfilt poinl ^determined by n cfitKai ^iibmod<iitly reaching a ^Jweshold level So 

when zhe mental picture becomes bright enoughn or the feeling becomes strong enough, 
tlien the person knows that they have achieved their outcome. 

6 HeJp the person by backtracking constantly. Run through the steps you have so far and 
to remind them,keep asking,'And then...r 

7 When you have elicited the strategy try it out for yourself. Does it make sense!' 

S Take the person through the completed strategy Does It make sense to themf Ane they 
congruent that this is how they do the task^ 

Eliciting strategies is one of the most skilful parts of MLR \ou need rappoit, the ability 
to ask high-quality questions, great visual acuity to see the accessing cues and clarity 
about i^vhene the process is going. It needs the skill and dedication of any of the leg¬ 
endary^ detectives from ^Sh€^lock Holmes to Columbo. (Pick your style - deerstalker and 
raincoat optionalij 


Strategy Notation 

ViTien ™u elicit a strategy you want to have an easy way to lATite it dmvn. 

As you elicit, ask yourself these questions about each strategy step and then code 
the step accordingly. 

1 Whkf} representatroa system fe being used^ 

V - visual 
A - auditory 
K - kinesthetic 
O - olfactory 
G - gustatory 

2 Is t/ie step mlernof ftdk/ing place Inside the persofl's ml^d) or e;fTerr5af h'efating to sometlring rn 
rJie outside ’rtorJd)? 

Use ^ for external and ’ for Internal. For example: 

Look at something in the outside world, 
yl See an Internal image. 

2 If It is inxernal. is the representation remembered or constructed.^ 

Use r for remembered and (■ for constructed. For example: 

V'i- remembered Internal Image 
V^c constructed image 
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V VISUAL 

v' Visual interniil (wliai you tee intern^illy) 

V® VI SLUT I excernal (what yoLi see externzilly) 

V'l" Visual internal remembered (remembered pictures) 

V'c Visual internal constructed (constructed pictures) 

Vd Visual digital - seeing words (may be constructed or remembered, for example readii^g. a book) 


A AUDITORY 

A,I Auditory internal (what you hear inside) 

A® Auditory external (what yoti hear from the outside) 
a" Auditory internal remembered (remembered sotinds) 

A.'^ Auditory internal constructed (constructed sounds,ne'^er heard) 
A*- Auditory tonal (sotinds you hear) 

A. ^ Auditory digital (’words you hear) 

A'*^ Auditory internal dialogue (self talk) 


K KINESTHETIC 

K' Kinesthetic internal (what yoti feel inside) 

K® Kinesthetic external (yotir external body awareness) 

K'^ Kinesthetic internal consti'ucted (what you imagine feeling) 

K'' K i n est h etic i n te rna I reme m bered [what you rem em be r feel i I'lg) 

K K i n est h etic posrtiv e (a co mfortab I e, p I easant fe el i iig) 

K “ K i n est h etic n egative (a n tin co mfor ta b le, u n p leasa nt fee I i ng)i 

K^^ Feelings about the last step (meta feelings) 


The same notation applies to Olfactory (O) and Gustatory (G) systems. 
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Other Symbols 



Leads no nexi step. 

(Example: V"" ^ K“ Visual memory leads to uncomfortable feelinj^.J 


} Comparison. 

(Example: AJ''/ A® comparing a remembered sound with an external sound.) 
{!) Indecision. 


Simtiltaneous. 

A'c 

(Example:-Simultaneous internal picture and sound.) 

Vli' 


{ } Synesthesia. 

(Example: {A"-v" A"^} VAK positive synesthesia.) 


The notation may seem cumbersome, but like any notation, the positive intention 
behind it is to convey the meaning as accurately and concisely as possible. 


DESIGNING 



Once you have elicited a strategy, you can redesign it. replace it or streamline it to 
achieve a different outcome. 

A strategy' has three basic elements: 

1 An outcome 

2 A sequence of representation systems - TOTE operations 

.3 Critical submodality distinctions that determine the exit point of theTOTEs 

There are noumong strategies. Strategies always aclrie^^e something, although that may 
not be what you want. A decision-making strategy makes a decision; ihene is no guar¬ 
antee that it is a good decision. For a strategy to be effective, it needs to meet certain 
conditions: 

Tlle^■e is a weli'-defvned .'■ep^ese.'Ttot'fl.'i of the ouTcome. 

Wichoui this rhere will be no clear evidence cf when to exit ihe TOTE 
I AJJ tfjree of the mojo.'' ,'iepfesejitatioftafsysrems (VAKi are used. 

This gives the greatest number of choices or operanons in the TOTE. 
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X /oops /rave exii po{f}ts. 

Without a well-defined exk the strategy can get stuck and the person will act randomly 
to exit and not use an operation that connects them with the outcome 
The threshold of a critical submodallty often deter'mines the exit point. For example, 
someone may have trauble deciding because they have a very high threshold for a 
positive feeling that allows them to exit the str’ategy Few of their decisions generate 
that feeling, therefor'e they make few decisions and most of the time drift along 
indecisively.. 

X Tfje st/'fltegy Jtos an ejitenToJ checik. ft conUins both internal and external repre^entatron's. 
Without an exter’nal check the strategy risks operating solely on mind reading or 
unwarranted presuppositions about other people. 

X T75e struteg/ ivses the iecist nimbef of steps to achfeve tite outcome. 

Then It Is efficient. 

X The strategy wses a hgicai sequence. 

Effective strategies should be teachable. 


Installing Strategies 

You may need to install a new strategy. If so, you want it to work as quickly and as auto¬ 
matically as the old strategy. Tliere are five main ways to install strategies. For best 
results, use a combination of all five. 

X Anchoring 

Strategies are a sequence of represeniatJons, so you can use anchors to chain one step 
to the next, As you fir’e the anchors, you want the client to rapidly go through the steps 
of the new strategy.You could use spatial anchors and literally move the client forward 
step by step as they go from one step of the strategy to the next.Then you can ‘walk 
them through’ the completed strategy faster and faster. 

X ^cces.smg cues 

As you install the strategy, direct the client s accessing cues so that their body language Is 
congruent with the step and makes it easier to access. For example, if you are installing 
an auditory voice to question whether a course of acLion Is ecological, ask the client to 
look down to their left as they take that step. 

X 

Wg learn fast when we see It Is In our interest to do so and a new strategy Is a powerful 
way of becoming more effenive. But it still helps to take the client through the new 
strategy several times until you are cerain that it will run automatically and the client 
will not have to think consciously which step to do next. 

X future pace and mento/ refteorsaf 

Future pace the client through the new strategy and have them mentally rehearse It at 
least three times. 
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A MeCflp/TOf' 

Give a meiaphor thai laltcs ilie clleni chrough ihe srraiegy.You wani the metaphor to 
Illustrate the strategy and to be interesting so that the tlient associates into the story. 


Disney Creativity Strategy 

The Disney strategy was niGdelled by Robert Dilts from Walt Disney. It is a good all¬ 
purpose strategy' for creative thinking and is effective when used informally for team 
sessions. 

Think of the outcome or situation you want to explore. The Disney strategy 
wnrks well for any situation wLieie you need to come up with a general plan, 
for example in a presentation or training. 

You need to anchor spatially three states: the dreamer^ the realist aiid 
the critic. Maikouttliree spaces on the floor:»one for each state, so you can 
step unto them, 
i Drea mer position 

This is where you create possibilities. Here you are visionary, seeing the big 
picture. Be creative without restiui nt. 

The dreamer position mostly uses tlic visual representation system. 

Ask yourself, 'What do I want?' 
i Realist position 

This is w'here you organize your pJanSr evaluate w^hat is nealistically possible, 
tliink constructively and devise an action plan. 

The realist position mostly uses the kinesthetic nepresentation s^'stem. 

Ask yourself, ‘What will I do to make these plans a reality?' 
i Critic posiiiofi 

This is the posjtioi:i where you test your plan. You are Looking for problems, 
difficulties and unintended consequences. Think of what could go UTong, 
w'hat is missing and w’hat the payoffs will be. 

The critic position mostly uses the auditory representation system 
(internal dialogue}. 

Ask youi'selft ‘WTiat could go wrong?' 

If you do not have personal experiences of diese states, tlien either: 

A Use the "as if' frame. W'hat would it he like to he like this? 

I Think of a role model w ho is good at the state and second position diat 

person. 

Once ^lou have decided on tlie three posit Lons, go thmugh the fol Lowing steps: 

I Think of a time wiien you w'ere very creative w’ithout restraint and then 
step into tlie dreamer spot. ReUve that time. This wiil spatiaily anchor 
the resources of the dreamer state to that spot. Step out. 
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2 Break state. 

3 Think of a time when you constructively put an action plan into 
operation. Step into the realist position and relive tliat time. Spatially 
anchor tliose resources there and then step out. 

4 Break state. 

5 Tliink of a time when you were able to constructively criticize a plant 
uith the Intention of making it more effective. Step into the critic 
space and relive that time. Spatially ancl:ior tliose resources there. 

Step out. 

G Break state. 

7 Take the outcome }xiu wantto eicploi'eand step into the dreamer space. 

Get into the dreamer state that you have anchored to that spot. Be 
creative about that outcome. Visualize as many possibilities as 
possible. Do not edit or ei'aluate; hramstorm and look for all 
possibilities. 

S Nejct^ step into tlie realist posit ion a nd Uii nk about your dreams. 

Organize the ideas into a realistic sequence. How would you put these 
plans into practice? lluw^ could you accomplish these tilings? Wliat is it 
realistic to achie^'e? 

9 Then st ep in to the critic pos i don and evaluate die plan. Explore u h at is 
missing and what is needed. \Arhat might go ivrong? \^^lat’s in it for you 
and for others? Is it ecological? The critic is not a hostile position. The 
positive intention of the critic is to make the plan better. The critic must 
criticize the plaa^ not the dreamer or the realist for putting it together. 

ID Finally^ go back to the dreamer position and think of more possibilities 
in the light of the information you have gained from the realist and 
critic positions. Go thr ough the three positions in any order that feels 
right until you are satisfied. 

This exercise is an excellent team exercise. Many teams do not work well because they 
have a preponderance of one ty=pe of thinker. Teams uhth a lot of dreamers make won¬ 
derful plans but never action them. Teams wdth many realists jump in too soon and try 
to implement Hie plan before it is complete. Teams with lots of critics often do not get 
anyw’here because no plan is perfect enough to pass muster. 


New Behaviour Generator 

The neu=^ behaviour genemtor is the strategy that is at the heart of mental rehearsal It 
helps you to improve an existing skill or learn a new one. You can use it for your own 
personal development or for coaching otiiers in business or sport. 

The principles of the new behaviour generator are: 
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I Imagine )^our goal in context, 

1 Use dissociated mental rehearsal for learning, 

^ Use associated mental rehearsal for practice and improvement 

i Decide what yo u want to uiipnave or wLiat new behainour you n’ant to learn. 

You may want to respond more resourcef ulLy in a paiticular situadont or 
you may want to Impiove yiiiu' sportSt training or piesentatloii skills. 

4^ The first step is auditory Internal dialogue (A'''). Ask yourself, ‘What do I 

want to do differently? How^ uxiuld I look and sound if I w^re doing that 
exactly as I w ant to?' 

i Relax. .Allow"the picture and souiids to emerge. Look up and see {V'-'] 

yourself performing that skill exactly as you want. If this is difficuJtt think 
of someone who does itvei'y weill and w'atch and Ustcn to them in your 
imagination. Pretend that you ai^e a director of your own home movie. You 
want to make this movie as good as possible. Edit it until you are 
completely satisfied. 

^ When you are satisfied^ associate into the picture. Now Imagine you are 
actually doing^vi:iat you saw". Lookdow^n to access the kincstliedc (K') 
system. How' does this feel? If it does not feel right, go backto step three 
and make further adjustnients. If other people are Involved, what will be 
the effect on them? Check for ecology. 

i When you are happy with your performance from an associated 

perspective, think what cue or trigger wUl remind you to use this new" skill 
in thefutiue. 

^ Future pace. Imagine the higgei' happening. Imagine responding in your 
new" way and enjoy the feeling you have about that. 


MODELLING 



NLP is ail accelerated learning strategy for the detection and utilization of pat¬ 
terns in the world. 

John Grinder 

Working with strategies and the TOTE takes us naturally to modelling, the process that 
created all the NLP techniques. Modelling has one basic principle: 

If one person can do something then it is possible to model it and teach it to 
otheis. 
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A model is a deleted, distorted and generalized co].i>' of the original and therefore there 
can never be such a thing as a complete model. A model is not true. A model can only 
work - or not. If it works, it aEows a person to get the same class of results as the person 
from ivhom die model it^s taken. Yon can never get evrFC fj!_v the same results - because 
e\.'ervTine is different, every person will assemble the elements in their own unique w^ay. 
Modelling does not create clones - it gives the opportunity to go beyond yonr pre¬ 
sent limitations. 

Modelling outstanding people created the basic patterns of NLRThe flrst NLP 
model was the Meta Model (modelled from Virginia Satir and Fritz Peris and refined 
using ideas from Chomsky's Transformational Grammar). The second model was the 
representational systems and the third was the Milton Model (modelled from Milton 
Erickson). For NLP to survive as a discipline, body of knowledge and methodology', it 
needs to continue to create more models from every field - sport, business, sales, edu¬ 
cation, consultancy, training, law, relationships, parenting and health. 

The possibilities are limitless. You caii model: 

i staying in good health or overcoming an Illness 
1 excellent sales skills 
^ leadership skills 
4^ outstanding athletic achievements 
1 excellent teachers 

4 strategic thinking 


... and more. 

jAn NLP model normally consists of: 

X the mental strategies 

X the beliefs and values 

X the physiology [external behaviour) 

4' the context In which the person being modelled Is operating 

The frill process of modelling involves: 

BrCi'ttitrDf?' discovering patterns of experience 

Codmg:describing those patterns in terms of NLP distinctions,creating new distinctions or 
using the distinctions taken from the person being modelled 
Uttfizction;exploring ways to use those patterns 
Propflgcrtibn: creating a teaching method to transfer the model to others 
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ACTION PLAN 

1 There is surely someone you tidmire who has a skill you wish you had. Pick a 
simple interpersonal skill - perhaps the ability to iminediately put a person 
at ease^to tell jokes well or to gain the trust of children. 

2 Engage in some informal modelling. Ask the person with the skill how they 
do it. Most people are delighted to be asked about their achievements^ 
especially as for them it may not be anything special.We all have skills that 
we do not value as anything unusual because they come easily to us.Yet for 
othel's^ these skills may be very special indeed. We always undervalue the 
familiar. 

TheTOTE modelling questions are excellent for this infoi'inal modelling ~ 
what starts the sequence, what is their outcome, what do they do, what do 
they pay attention to and what do they do if it is not working? 

3 You can try this out yourself with your buying strategy for clothes. 
i What happens first? 

4 Do you have a picture of yourself in the clothes? 

4 Do you imagine what you look like from another person's perspective? 
i Do you imagine what other people are saying? 
i How important is the feel of the clothes? 
i What is the final thing that has to happen before you buy? 

A How do you motivate yourself? 

i Think of some task that you would not choose to do, but need to do 
anyway. 

I Is there an internal voice? 
i What does it say? 

What tonality does it use? 
i How do you see the task? 

i Do you wait until you feel sufficiently bad before doing it,so that doing it 
gets rid of the bad feeling? Or do you think positively and feel good aftei' 
you have done it? 

Motivation strategies are interesting and many people give themselves a hard 
time.They have an internal bully or an internal sergeant major to boss them 
instead of an inner coach to encourage them. 

Effective motivation strategies have some points in common: 
i If there is an internal voice, it has a pleasant tone and says,‘I can..,' or 1 
will...’,not M must...' or I should../ 

4 There is a picture of the finished task, or the consequences of finishing the 
task, rathei' than the process of doJng the task. 
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1 The task is broken down into manageabie chunks and not pictured ail at 
once. 

^ Tlie benefits of doing it are highlighted^rather than the unpleasant 
consequences of not doing it- 

Tlie task is connec ted to a value at a higher ievei than the task itseif. 



CHAPTER 9 




LANGUAGE 


words alone stop you doing whal is impoTtani to you - 
change the words. 

Moshe 


Neuro-Linguiatic Programming explores hoiv- your thouglita [neuro) are affected by 
uonds (linguistic) leading to action (pragramming). 

Language is part of being human; it is the basis of social life. Living together 
means communicating with othei^ and language alloH^s us to do this. It makes our 
internal world visible, audible and tangible to others. It allows us to share a world of 
expelienee and to communicate abstmet ideas, to understand and be undemtood. 

Language gives us a tremendous freedom, within certain boundaries. It does not 
necessarily limit our thoughts, but it limits the expression of them to othei^s and this 
can lead to misunderstandings in tw^o w^ays. First, the words w^e use maybe inadequate 
to describe our thoughts and secondly others may not give die same meaning to the 
w’ords that wt give, because they haw different lives and different experiences. 
Language is shared, but meaning is created individually and may not be shared. The 
same woids may mean different things to different people. 

LtTuguoge CO mm [jni rates events ond experience in tvnys tPot come from the 
cofiiiraaion of language n^elf raiherthon from tlie experience ihor g?ves rise to it 

For example, 1 might say ‘The i-vind is blowing and making the leaves fall from the 
trees/ I am isolating certain air currents and making them the cause of the leaves 
falling. The actual cause is more complicated. 1 might say, ‘You make me sad.’ j^gain,, I 
am making you the sole cause of my feelings when the reality is far more complex. 

We say we consist of tw'o parts: mind and body These are twro rnorris. We experience 
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oursehies as one system; neither mind nor body exists iv^thout the other Words split 
the world into categories that the words themselves impose. Then we act as if those 
eategoiies are real and forget that we have cieated them. 

js not real inthe same way t^^ot experience is real 

We do not actually know what reality is. Even by making up the w^oid 'reality’j we 
assume something about the world. \'\'e can say that there must be many more possi¬ 
bilities of experience in the world than the few we perceive through our senses. Our 
senses are narixiiw-band receivers of a wide spectrum of possible messages. We can 
only speculate what else might be out there. Unless we have the sense apparatus to 
perceive it or can construct the instruments (e.g. an X-my machine) to do so, it does 
not exist for us. So we create 'our realih^ from our sense experience. This is our Terri¬ 
tory’. Ttris is what is real to us. Tren we talk about it 

Words take time: they reduce the great flood of sensoiy experience to an auditor^'' 
linear trickle of v.'oids. Tliey form our map of experience. 

7Pe rT?ap (word?) not the territory (sense experiencej. 

Coirfusing words Hath the experience they repiesent leads to thiee misunderstandings: 

1 W 0 lira ns lace our experience into language and mistake the language for the experience 
wlien It IS only an incomplete I’eflection.VSb may think our experience is constructed m 
the same way as the language we use to talk about It and act inside those limits. We allow 
t/Te '^rds to limit us.The words bar us from wider choice, action and understanding. 

2 We may mistakenly assume that others share our assumptions and so vv-e leave out vital 
parts of our messageThis will confuse other people, even though do not mean to 
mislead them. 

3 We misunderstand others because we fill In the gaps In their words from our map of 
reality, rather than finding out Lhelf map,We wrongly think that because we share the 
same language, we also share the same experience.We may then draw the wrong 
conclusions. 

Language deletes part of our experience. It is too slovt" to express all the information 
about an experience, so we have to decide what to select and this means we have to 
leave out many aspects. 

Language by applying iTiles from single examples to a mitch wdder con¬ 

text. We need to be careful which examples w'e generalize from. 

Language dfs-forts experience - it gi^^es greater weight to some elements and mini¬ 
mizes othem. It does not reflect the experience exactly. We need to make sure impor¬ 
tant points are not distorted out of all recognition. 
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Most of the time, though, we ha\Te enough shared background and meaning for 
language to be a very usefiil map. Shared language, shared context and good rapport all 
help US to understand each other. 


Language as a Representational System 

Language is a representational systein in its awii right. U-e tliink in words as well as in 
sights, sounds, feelings, tastes and smells. How^ever, language is not a primary nepre- 
sentational system - it is not a primary experience like other sensory experience. 
Language is conve>''ed by sounds. 

Language is often referred to as the digital representational system, because words 
are digital - they are either said or not, you cannot have more or less of a w^ord. People 
who mainly use language to think often seem to be rather emotionless, because words 
are at one remov^e horn primary sensory experience. 

We can use language to talk about things that we haii^Te nev^er experienced, wh.ether 
they exist or not. For example, 1 can speak of a bouncy green elephant and you can 
imagine such a beast, though you trould never see it unless a real elephant were 
doused in green paint and put on a specially reinforced trampoline! 

Words are anchors for experience - they induce states and they reilect ideas and 
underetanding. Language can also be seen as a metaphor - it points to things beyond 
itself, it is like a finger pointing at the moon, and it is always the moon that is more 
important thatr the finger. Never confuse the signpost with the destination. 



DELETION^ GENERALIZATION 
AND DISTORTION 



V^Tien we speak, we take the richness of our sensory experience and attempt to convey 
it with rvords. The expeiience is transformed in three ways wiien ive do this: 

Deletion; we leave out some aspects. 

Generaiizatiofi: take one example to be representative of a class of experiences. 

DffitOitm'we give more weight to some aspects chan others. 
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Deleion 

We cannot conve>=' ca^erything about an expeiience in wonds. We leave out some paits 
because we do ]iot have the words to express them, othem because we think them less 
important and \Tet others because we just did noL notice them at the time. I am using 
deletion as I wnlte - of all the things I could say about deletion, I am selecting some and 
discarding others. Sometimes we delete crucial information [but I hope that I have 
not). 

Deletion is essential, otherwise w'e would be overwhelmed by our experience. 
One of the problems wdth the World Wide Web is that there is too much Information. A 
search tvill turn up thousands of possible answ^ers; the Web does not have good 
enough sense of deletion to be really useful. Without deletion, we sit bemused, bewil¬ 
dered and paralysed in a world that is too rich wnih information: we do not knou' what 
to do fimt. 

Deletion is neither good nor bad in itself. It depends wiiat we delete. IMieii some¬ 
one is droning on about something trivial you might wisli they would use a bit more 
deletion, but people who use deletion a lot in their thinking tend to make big leaps of 
logic, so it may be difficult to follow' their train of argument. Such people may also be 
able to concentrate very well, however, because they can delete distractions. Some 
people go further still and delete everything they don't want to head 

To understand deletion, look at the dot beiorv. Hold the paper about six inches 
away from your face. Close ™tir left eye and look at the dot witti your light eye only. 
Keep lookingsti'aight nhead and slowly mm^e the paper to your right. After a shoit while 
the spot \eill disappear, because the image of the dot is falling on the blind spot of yoitr 
right eyCj where the optic nerv'e entem the retina from the brain, and these cells are not 
sensitive to light. 


Deletions are the blind spots in our e.xperience. 

Generalization 

We generalize when we take one example to represent a whole group. For example, we 
see how our parents treat each other and take that as the model of hov^^ men and 
women live together. We create categories, classes and chunks of information from 
single examples and ihen we use those same categories to process new information. 
Whenever we go from an example to general conclusions, we use generalization. 

Generalization is die basis of learning. V/e leain mles from carefully cliosen and 
representative examples and apply these to understand new examples. Our beliefs are 
generalizations, they give us ways of predicting the world on the basis of what ive have 
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experienced before. The rules of aiithmetic are generalizations and so are scientific- 
laws. We do not treat our beliefs nith the same ngour as science does in formulating its 
laws. A scientific laiv is taken as a best guess, an appioxiniation on the basis of present 
knowledge. New infoiTnation that fits does not pime the law. but leaves it unchaiiged. 
Netv infonnation that does not fit means the law must be lethought, redefined or 
scrapped in favour of a better one. We do not form our beliefs this way.\'\'e take them to 
be tme and pay attention to instances that confirm them, but often discount experi¬ 
ence that challenges them. 

Generalization is dangeraus when: 

generalize from an unusual or unrepresentative experience and expect future 
Instances to fit this pattern. 

i V^fe generalize correctly at the time and make a rule, but do not pay attention to 
exceptions. Exceptions do not prove the rule - they disprove Id 

People who genei^ize a lot may be very sure of ihemsehies. They may see the wnorld in 
fixed categories and be rather inflexible in their thinking. They may be quick to see 
general principles behind specific examples and be good at pattern detection. 

Distortion 

Distortion is how ive change our axperience. V\'e can distort in many ways. \\'e can 
embellish an experience, jnake it larger, smaller, more dilute, more concentrated, we 
can ‘blow it out of proportion’, we can alter the sequence of events, add on things that 
wens not there... If ™u have ever caught a glimpse of a pile of clotties out of the comer 
ofyoirreye and thought for an instant it w^as an animal, you know what distortion is. 

Here's another example of how distortion works in practice. You arrive late for a 
business meeting. You know^ tlrat your boss does not like tliis. A little later, yon see her 
glance in your direction and talk hurriedly to another manager. You assume that they 
are talking about you and she is making an uncompiimentaiT comment about your 
timekeeping. The next day she gives you a ver^^ difficult project to manage. You might 
assume that she has done this to punish you. You might then go around telling your 
friends that your boss does not like you and gives you extra work that you do not 
deseii/e. This viTnild distort your experience on twTJ levels: by assuming that your txiss 
was talking about you and by assuming she was punishing you. You might spread a 
story that is far from tme. 

Distortion, like deletion, is neither good nor bad. It depends on what and hotvyou 
distort. Distortion can make yxni unhappy and paranoid. It is also the basis of creativity, 
artistic talent and original thinking. People tvho distort their experience more than 
usual may be very creative thinkera. They may also jump to conclusions, assume 
motives with little evidence and surprise you with their interpretations of what you say. 
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Here is a visual analogy of distortion, known as a He ring figure, lire horizontal 
lines look bent, but they are really straigirt. 



Del etionyd i storti on/ge n e iti I iiati on 



Del etionyd i EcortI on/ge n e ra I izati on 
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Deletion, geneiulization and distortion are natuiial ways of thinking. Tlie^''are notuTong, 
nor should we try' to stop them. They cine the principles of NIP modelling. When we see a 
pattern of skill, w^e make a model by deleting, distorting and generalizing what w^ see to 
build a model that can be used, lne^^itably we select, change and impose patterns. 

We need to be av\”are where and how we apply these three unit-Tersal processes and 
whether we have a preference for one of them. 

NLP suggests that we delete, distort and generalize our experience when we trans¬ 
form it into internal representations. Then our choice of words to describe Uiose expe¬ 
riences deletes, distorts and generalizes it all over again. 

Deep Structure and Surface Structure 

Deep stnicture is e\^eiything know^ about an axperience and is unconscious. Some 
of it is indescribable in words - some of it will be preverbal, other parts will have 


Surface Structure 
(Conscious) 

”T” 

Generalization 

t 

Distortion 

t 

Deletion 
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distinctions that we do not ha^^e words to describe. From this deep stmcture we create 
a surface stmcture - we transform the deep structure into a form ttiat we can commu¬ 
nicate using words, tonality and body langiiage. We create a surface srfucture that we 
can understand and communicate tootliem. 

The surface stmcture cannot possibly contain everything that is in the deep struc¬ 
ture -we delete, distort and generalize some aspects. 

Sometimes this surface stmcture is 'good enough' for our purposes. Sometimes it 
is not and then we udll be misunderstood. 


Questions and Transderivational Search 

One way of avoiding misunderstandings is to ask questions that recover information, 
darifv'meaning and add choices. 

Questions are powerful. It is impossible not to respond to a question - you need to 
think through your espeiience e^ien if you do not hai;Te an aiTSWT?r. Questions pro™ke a 
'transderivational searcli'. A transderivahonaJ search is when you look through your 
ideas, memories and experience to searcli for something that will enable you to make 
sense of the question. In that sense, the form of the question sets limits on the extent of 
your search. 

Questions can be asked from different perceptual positions. Tliey have a different 
focus and use depending on the perceptuai position from which you ask them. Tliey 
can be internal [directed towards yourself) or external [directed towards others), lliey 
can be direct (seeking the truth) or manipulative (trying to obtain a particular answer 
to further your owm ends). They contain assumptions. These may open up areas of 
experience or close them down. 

Quesdons maybe dosed or open. Closed questions are designed to close possibil¬ 
ities and can be answered witli a simple 'yes' or 'no'. Open questions are those that 
open possibilities and cannot be answ^ered with a simple 'yes’ or ho’. Open questions 
begin with hvhat’, 'who' 'why’, 'when’, 'where' andTiow^': 


WUat? 

seeks infornriation 
elicits outcomes 
Who? 

seeks information about people 

Why? 

seeks Justifications and reasons for aaions 

seeks values 

allocates blame 

searches for meaning 

looks for past causes 



When? 


orlenis In time 

seeks tlme-botmd information {pait, present or future) 
asks for triggers and cues for action 
Where? 

asks for information about places 

explores pnocess 
models the process 
elicits strategies 

asks for quality and quantity (How many! How much^) 

What Can Questions Do? 

i elicit states 
get Information 

i give choices or take them away depending on the presuppositions 
A direct attention and so create reality 
A eauE G a tran sd er Ivat Iona I s earch 
A model strategies 
A elicit resources 
A challenge assumptions 

A orient m time by asking about past, present or future 
A elicit outcomes 
A associate or dissociate 
A give strategies 
A build {or break) rapport 
A summarize 
A elicit values 

Questions about Questions 

A What is the most useful question I can ask right nowf 
A What don't I know that would make a difference If I did? 

A What question can ] ask that wiJI best help my companion! 

A What question would get me closest to my outcome? 

A Do I need to ask a question at all^ 
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[f ihoifght coynjpts li^jfguage. laiigii^ige can also coyntpl ihoughl 

George Orwell 


We communicate in words by deleting, distorting and generalizing the deep stiiicture 
of our experience into a spoken surface stmctuie. Tire Meta Model is a set of language 
patterns and questions that reconnect the deletions, distortions and generalizations 
with the experience that generated them. The Meta Model questions 'reverse engineer’ 
the language, working on the surface stnicture and to gain insight into the deep stmc- 
ture behind it. 

The Meta Model was the first NLP model to be developed. John Grinder and 
Richard Sandler modelled the linguistic skills of tire tlrerapists Vii’ginia Satir and Fritz 
Peris. The>' combined these with John Grinder’s research into transformational gram¬ 
mar and published the results as the Meta Model in the book Tlis Struclure of\Iagic 
Volwne 1 [Science and Behaviour Books. 1375). 

The name 'Meta Model' came about because 'meta' means 'abm^e’ or 'beyond', so 
the Meta Model is a model of language on langirage, clarifying language by using lan¬ 
guage itself. 

The Meta Model corrsists of 13 patterns divided into three categories: 

Deletions 

Important information is left out aird this limits thought and action. 

The Meta Model patterns of deletion are: 

simple deletions 
unspecified referential Index 
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unspecified verbs 

Judgements 

comparisons 

Generalizations 

One example is taken to represent a class in a way that narrows possibilities. 

The Meta Model patterns of generalization are: 

modal operators of necessity 
modal operators of possibility 
universals 

Distortions 

Information is tudsted in a way that limits choice and leads to unnecessary problems 
and pain. 

The Meta Model patterns of distortion are: 

nom inalizatlons 
mind reading 
cause and effect 
complex equivalents 
presuppositions 


What D oes the Meta Model Do? 

4 /flfoiTntitFon. 

By challenging deletions the Meta Model recovers important information that has been 
left out of the surface structure 
i Gartfiez meaning. 

It gives a systematic framework, for asking'What exactly do you mean?'When you do not 
understand what another person means, that Is your cue to adt Meta Model questions 
4r Jtienti^re.5 

By challenging the rules and generalizations that you are applying to your chinking, the 
Meta Model questions show v^here you are limiting yourself and how you could be freer 
and more creative. 

4 Gfves cJTDiices. 

By showing the limits of lartguage and thought, especially where distortions are limiting 
clear thought and action, the Meta Model expands your map of the world. It does not 
give the right ansvi^er, or right map. but it enriches the one you have. 
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M eta Model Patterns: Deletions 

Simple deletions 

A simple deletion is when something important is missed out of a sentence, for 
example: 

‘Go and do it" 

'When you see it, take I:.' 

'That is Important.’ 

'I feel bad.’ 

'I don't know about that’ 

Tve been away." 

1 can't,' 

You \dll often see the words ‘it’ and ‘that’ in sentences uatli simple deletions. You need 
to recover the information that is missing witli open questions. 

'Go and do it' What exactly am I to doT 

‘I feel bad.’ "What exactly do you feel bad about?' 

Tve been away,' Where have you been?' 

Que?rfon deJetrofl? by asking'Whai or where or exticriy...?' 

Unspecified referential index (missing persons) 

A referential index is the person or thing that takes action or is affected by an action. 
When this is unspecified, you are left udth something being done but nobody doing it, 
for example: 

‘Mistakes were made..' 

‘One likes to walk In a garden,' (This form Is the British royal family's favourite Meta Model 
pattern.) 

'Nobody likes me.' 

‘They don't care.' 

Listen for words like 'him', 'hef, ‘tliey’ and 'one’. 

Passive verbs are a good example of this pattern. A passive verb says that some¬ 
thing was done rather than a person did something. ‘John hit me' is an acdw verb with 
a specified refeiential index [John), i was hit' is a passive verb no referential index 
(nobody did the hitting - at least in tiie sentence). Passive verbs take away responsibility. 
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They are a linguistic vanishing trick - the person responsible disappears. Perhaps 
because of this they are veiy popular in politics. 

This pattern is also easy Lo question. Ask for the missing pei^son. 

'Mistakes were made.'‘Who made the mlscakesT 

’He likes me.^ ‘Who likes youT 

They don't care.’'Who exactly doesiTc careS' 

Quest™ unspedfied rererennd/fnde.i( ty Q';king:'Who exoaiy...?" 

Unspecified verbs 

j\n unspecified verb deletes exactly /loivan e\fent happened. 

They were thinking.' 

‘I argued him into It,’ 

'I created a great Impression on her.' 

Question this pattern by finding out exactly hcfvv the ei^ent happened. 

They were thinking."How exactly were they chinking^' (The NLP theory of representational 
systems is an attempt to specify the verb 'to think'.) 

'I argued him into it.' ‘How exactly did you argue him into it?' 

'i created a great impression on her’ 'How exactly did you do that?' 

Question unspecified verbs by asking: 'How exoaly...?' 

Here is a story to illiEstrate deletions. 

Once upon a time there were four people named Everybody, Somebody, 
Anyb ody ajid Nobody 

There was an important job to be done and Everybody was sure that 
Somebody would do it. Anybody could hai?e done it, bill Nobody did. 

Somebody got angry with that because it was ready Everybody's job. 
Everybody thought Anybody could do it, but Nobody realized that Everybody 
wouldiit do iL 

Everybody blamed Somebody and Nobody accused Anybody. 

Everybody got veiy upset when Somebody accused him of shirking. Nobody 
wanted a fight but Somebody started one. Everybody got hurt. Nobody apolo¬ 
gised and it was Anybody 's guess what would have happened if Somebody 
hadn't made them all see reason. 
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M eta Model Patterns: Comparisons 

A comparison compares one thing nith aiiotherin order to evaluate it, lor example: 

'He’s a betier player.' 

'I did that badly,' 

'NLP is more effective,' 

This is easier.' 

"YouVe much nicer' 

Look and listen out for words like, ‘better’, worse', ‘easier', 'good' and ‘bad’. 

Make sure there is a basis for comparison. \Mien there is not, ask about the com¬ 
parison,, for example: 

'He's a better player.' ‘Better than whomf 
‘I did chat badly,''Badly compared to whad' 

'NLP is more effective." Mo re effective than whatf 

Comparisons can be very impoitant. They are often used to motivate people by setting 
up a standard to aspire to. HtM'ever, the standard may be unrealistic or not appropriate. 

■Sometimes the comparisons should be internal - for example, you may need to 
compare your present position with where you w'ere at an earlier stage to judge your 
progress. Sometimes compansons should be external - when you compare yourself 
with someone who is better or worse than you are. 

One sure way to become depressed and demotivated is to compare yourself with 
an unrealistic and inappropriate role model and delete the basis of comparison. You 
are left feeling inadequate without quite knowing why. Many people feel miserable 
when they compare themselves wdth pictures of fashion models. 

To motivate youiself, compare yourself with a realistic, appropriate model. 

To judge your progress, compare where you are now' udth where you w'ere before 
and e\'aluate how far you have come. 

Vvho is the better learner - a student who starts with a score of 30 per cent 
and increases to BO per cent, or someone w’ho starts at40 percent and increases to 70 
percent? 


Qi/c^tfon COm/jorisons by asking:"ConipaTefi w/th whai...?' 


M Mod^E Putterns: Judg0m6nts 

ludgements are statements of opinion which are expressed as if they were facts. 
The person who is doing the judging is missing and ofteii the standard by''which the 
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jiirigement is made is also deleted. Judgements are often called ‘lost performatives', 
because the perfornien i.e. the person who has made the judgement, is missing from 
the sentence. Everything that is said is said by someone, though, and sometimes it is 
ver>' impoitant to know who that someone is. 

Some examples: 

Tou are insensitive.' 

That IS not good enough' 

’Chiidren shouid be seen and not heard' 

These are all judgements, however it is not clear who is making the judgement and by 
what standard. You need to question the values that lie behind these judgements and 
who is doing the judging. 

'You are in sensitive." Who says and by what standard am i insensitiver 
That is not good enough,' 'Do you chink so:^ What standard are you using to judge whether it 
is good or notT 

'Chiidren shouid be seen and not heard'That’s a cilchS.Who says and what's your experience 
for daiming that?' 

Ml the woids we speak could be prefaced by the words, 'I think that...' or ‘In my opin¬ 
ion.. \'\e do not do this, but often it is obvious that the judgement is oitrs. 

Judgements need not be wrong, but some judgements float loose from any leal 
expenence or coherent thought and drift through our mind waiting for something to 
latch on to. Listen for cliches that rattle off the tongue tvithout thought, especially if 
they deal wndi hew to bring up children, where the mistakes of one generation are the 
expert knowledge of the next. 

Unowned jud^ef7ientj cause trouble. 

Prejudice is the result of thoughtless judgeinents. The word ‘piejudice' means to judge 
in advance and then the judgement is generalized to include tvhole classes of indhidu- 
als and Uiey are treated all the same (because the iaiigu^igehiis made tliem the same), 
whereas in reality they are all different people. 

Often judgements start life as parental opinions which we have internalized. We 
think the>=' are ours, but when challenged, we may realize they are our parents' thoughts 
being expressed through our lips and we have never really thought the matter through. 

Judgements can also be looked on as generalizations because they are made as if 
they apply equally in every context. 

V^^ien you hear adverbs like, 'olwiously', 'clearly' and ‘definitely’ these also show 
judgements, for example: 
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‘Clearl)^ this is not so,’ 

'Obviously he will have to resign,' 

These statements may bn clear and obvious to the speaker, but you do not have to 
accept the^' are clear and obvious to you. 

You might question them by saying, ‘It is not clear to me. Hoav do you know it is 
not so?’ or ‘It is not obvious to me. \^'hy mil he have to resign?' 

At the heart of a judgement is the assumption that the listener shares the speaker's 
model of the world in some important respect. 

Question judgements by asking:'Who is making this /ndgement t?nd by wboi stondard?' 
A qwek chtj/Jenge n'/Who soys so?' 

M eta Model Patterns: Universals 

Universals are a pattern of generalization. They are words like 'always' ‘never’, 'every¬ 
body' and 'nobody’, that imply theie are no e.\ceptions. Something that might be true 
in one context is being applied to evieiy context, regardless of any change in time, place 
or pemon, for example: 

'I'll never be able to do It.' 

‘Everyone Is laughing ^t me.' 

‘Everyxhin^ \z going wrong.' 

'You criway? do that' 

'NotfjiRg e!\''er happens around here. 

You can question a universal in tlrree ways: 

X Go for a counter example 

‘Everyone Is laughing at me. 'You mean everyone is lathing at you^ That can’t be right 
I'm not and neither is that man sitting over there.’ 

‘I always n’lake a mess of It' ‘What, every single time?There has never ever been a rime 
when you didn't make a n^iess of It?’ 

One counter example should be enough to discredit the generalization. However, 
sometimes there really is no counter example that the person can chink of or one 
counter example is not enoLigh for them. 

A Exaggerate. 

Coudon? Alafee sure you have rapport when you do rJifs? 

'You always do that’ ‘You’re right ^Always. The re has never been a time, right back to 
when you first met me, when I did not. I do It with everybody.And what's more I do it 
on purpose. I aim to be entirely predictable and I only do it to annoy,..' 
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The essence of exaggeration I& to cake che pattern to its limit and make it ridiculous so 
til at the speaker Is forced to deny some aspect of It. Because It is a genera I iiatlon^ if they 
deny some aspect, then it loses its validity. 

4 Isolate and query tlie universal,This is die safest way co challenge. 

'NodTi'ng ever happens around here.’'Mothing^ At all.' Ever'' 

Judgements can be classified as generalizations too when they are stated as a imiwrsal 
rule, forGLxample: 

'Musicians have lax morals.' 

'Men ane aggressive,’ 

'Women like to cook.' 

Question these in the same way. 

'Ail men? Do you really mean sJ/ men? Have you met every single person on this planet with a 
Y chromosome?' 

Question universoJs by: 

Asking for or gi/.'ng a counter exawple. 

Exaggerating. 

holati'tig and qtielying the imiversai. 

Paradoxically generalizations narrow your map of the world and set limits because 
they limit your thinking to the one or two examples that you generalize from and you 
miss ail the other rich possibilities. 

GenerEilization may seem an abstract linguistic distinction, but types of general¬ 
ization have been shown to have a profound effect on health in studies carried out by 
Doctor Martin Seligman and colleagues at the University of Pennsylvania. Some people 
generalize in a pessimistic way to explain what happens to them. .Seligman called this 
Teamed helplessness'. People t^Tio use this style assume misfortune is tlieirfaulL Tliey 
delete external factom and generalize by' taking all of the responsibility. Purthermone, 
they assume it will not change. They generalize from one bad event to thinking that life 
^vill ah-v^ys be that wy They also genemlize by thinking that the misfortune wdU affect 
everything they do. Tliis pessimistic generalization pattern leads to a feeling of general 
helplessness and carries wdth it an increased risk of illness. 


'* Peterson, C.. Seligman. M.. andyilliGnt, G./Pessimhck exphnacoiy sryle is a risk fhcior for physical ill- 
nessja chircy-five year longiiudinal study'.joumoi' of Pej soi'ia.'ity and Socroi PsycdoJogy 5 5(1 ?80), 23—7 
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In a study m^er 35 yeai^ at Harvard,* tlie healtli of a pessimistic group compared with 
a control group showed a marked deterioration, which w^as particularly noticeable 
between the ages of 40 to 45. Eotti groups started healthy and fit and no other factor could 
account for tliis difference. The link w^as statistically stronger than tliat between smoking 
and lung cancer, which is generally assumed to be proven beyond reasonable doubt. 

Generallzarfcir) ct?n dofrioge yoijr heojth/ 

M eta Model Patterns: Modal Operators 

Modal operators are a class of generalization that set rules. There are two main kinds of 
modal operators in the Meta Model: modal operators of possibility and modal opera¬ 
tors of necessity. 

Modal Operators of Possibility 

These are woixls that set rules about what is possible: 'can', 'cannot,’ 'possible' and 
'impossible'. The\' define, In the speaker’s view, what is possible, for example: 

‘I cdfi't tell them' 

N jusc coufijttT refuse.' 

1 cfljif relax.' 

1tk just nor poss/hfe to get my own way,' 

Wlien someone says they can do something, this is straightforward and not usually 
limiting. You would not challenge them on a linguistic basis, but on the basis of compe¬ 
tence. V^Tien someone claims that they do something, then they may be limiting 

themselves unnecessarily on the basis of a past failure. Sometimes they aie claiming to 
know the future! The truth is that people often have no idea whether they can do some¬ 
thing because they have never tried. They just think they cannot. They may be WTong 
and may be overlooking resources that Lhey have or could acquire. 

j^nother possibility is that a person has a mle forbidding them to do something 
because of the possible consequences. Hwvever, this Rile may be imaginary', or derived 
from a childhood prohibition that has ne’^erbeen updated in the light of adulthood. 

Tritz Peris, the founder of Gestalt therapy’'and oneof NLP^ original models, wrould 
tell clients, 'Don't say'T can't", say ''I won’t!” ' Tliis uncompromising leframe puts the 
client at cause instead of at effect and presupposes drat thej^'ane capable. 

The wroid 'cannot' linguistically is made up of'can' and 'not' and so it means that 
you are capable of 'not doing'. Of course it is easy not to do something. It takes no effort 
at all. 

Modal operators of possibility are questioned in three ways: 
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i Question the generalized rule and the Imagined consequences b/ asking ’What would 
happen if jrou did?’'What are you afraid off would be another possibility. 

M ccfj^'t tell them ."What are you afraid ofr 

4 Question the presupposition that something is not possible by presupposing that it is 
possible and ask what stops the action. 

'I just couJdnY refuse’ 'What stopped you refusing?' 
i Apply the'as if frame to open up some creative thought in a non-threatening way. 

'I can't iTelax."Just suppose you eould.What would that be like?’ 

’Its |UEt not possible to get my own way.' 'Suppose it were possible. What would that 
be like?' 

Question modal operators opposs^b/J/ry by asking: 

‘Whcl v/ouid happen if you did?' fChaii9n^& imagined consequences.} 

'W/iot slops you?'(Challenge the presi/pposrtfou of/mposs/bf/fty.y 
^irst suppose yow coiiid...' (Apply the 'os f ’ frcrme.J 

Modal Operators of Necessity 

These set rules about what is necessary’' and appropriate. They can limit you, but they 
aie a little more flexible than modal operators of possibility because at least the action 
is in tlie realms of possibility. Tliey consist ofi'Vonds like 'should’ and 'shouldn’t', ‘ought’ 
and ‘ought not', ‘must’ and 'must not’. 

'1 to go now,’ 

’[ muit do better.’ 

‘You o«jgPr to listen to me when I tell you this.’ 

These may be questioned in three U'^ays: 

i Question the Imagined consequences of the rule by asking:‘What would happen if you 
did not?’ 

4 Challenge the necessity by asking:'Is that really necessary! What forces you to 
do that?’ 

4 Apply the‘as if frame by saying something like‘Just suppose you didn't have to, what 
would that be lllce!' 

Examples: 

'I hove to go now.' 'What forces you to do that?’ 

‘I must do better.’'What would happen if you did not?' 
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Modal operators of necessity also set rules about what you must riof do, for example: 

'You shouldn't scay out so Jate.‘ 

1 fuifsni't make a fuss.’ 

'You mustn't make a mlstake.'^ 

These may be questioned in the same Lhiee ways: 

^ Challenge the Imagined consequences of the rule by as king:’What would happen If you didT 
A Challenge tlte necessity by askIngi'Wby not!’ ^Caution This demands more rapport chan 
the other challenges.) 

i Apply the ‘as if frame by saying somethlr^g like ‘Just suppose you did, wliat would chat 
be like^' 

'You shDtjfdn'"t stay out so late ."'What would happen if I dldf 
'1 musui't make a fuss,' 'Winy not?’ 

Once the consequences, iiiles and reasons behind both types of modal operators have 
been clarified and critically evaluated, then the speaker can decide whether they w^ant 
to follow the nile or not. There are moral and ethical rules that are often expressed in 
modal operators, but sometimes our internal rules carry a moral tinge that is not 
appropriate. There is a big diiference between 'You shouldnY steal’ and 'You shouldn’t 
make a fuss.' The word 'shouldn't' is the same but the basis of the rule is different. 

The question at would happen if you did?’ is the basis of all creativity and dis¬ 
covery. It is the question that generates curiosity and exploration. Modal operators 
shut those down and are contrary" to the spirit of NLR 

Ques-hon modtjJ operators of necessity by oski'ng; 

■’'A/hat v/OLild happen if you did/did not?' (Challenge imagined consequences.) 

'Why not/what makes you?' (Challenge the presupposition of impossibility) 

'just suppose you did/didn't..(Apply the 'as if frame.) 

Modal operators of necessity are often part of motivation strategies Tvhen they turn up 
ill internal dialogue, for example: 

‘I must do this." 

'You should do chat." 


These modal operator are not vevy motivating. They have an edge to them tliat most 
people resent because they have an element of coercion. Sometimes they even imply a 
problem: 
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‘You should do this../ (but you csn'c.) 

'I must do this...' <but I won't like lu'will find It difficult.| 

Changing modal operators of necessity' into inodal operators of possibility is very free¬ 
ing and much more motivating. 

'f must do this' becomes'I coa do this.' 

‘You shoii'Jda't do chat‘ becomes ‘You a light not do that.' 


Meta Model Patterns: Nominalizations 

Nominal]zations are a distortion pattern. A nominalization is the result of a verb being 
turned into an abstract noun. It is one of the most uddespread and important Meta 
Model distinctions in the English language. 

Nominalizations are very useful and often essential but because they are abstract 
they hide huge differences between maps of the world. Mieii a noun cannot be directly 
seen, heard, touched, smelled or tasted, it is a nominalization. Values are usually nomi¬ 
nalizations, so w'e have a paradox because the most abstract of wotds carry the most 
amoiuit of emotion E People fight and die for what nominalizations represent to them. 
This means tlrat you may need to be careful when challenging them. AlsOi the process 
of tunning verbs into nouns is so deeply embedded in English that it is sometimes diffi- 
cuit to find the words to frame a grammatical question. 

Examples of nominalizations: 

1 have a lot of fear.' 

'I want CO make a good .'rnpressfor?.' 

'My belief IS chac it won't work." 

"The stress is too much for me.’ 

‘Our re.'tJtlo.nsfrp is going downhill.' 

'Folfure Is frightening.’ 

‘I suffer from depressibn.' 

1 have a bad memo.7.' 

‘We must make a cbaege around here.' 

'Change' is one of the most interesting and multi-faceted nominalizations. In order to 
specify it fully, you need to explain what you are changing from (present state), your 
outcome [desired state) and the rvay that ™u will be making the change [process verb). 

To question a nominalization, turn the noun back into the verb and express the 
thought as a process. Nominalizations can only exist because the referential indices 
have been deleted - w^ho is doing what to whom. You need to recovier these to clarify a 
nominalization completely. 
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Nominalization 



Veit - what is 


Subjea - who is 


Object - whom Is 

being done? 


doing this? 


this being done to? 


Here are some possible questions in response to the above nominalizations: 

'I IwG a Jot of fear' 'What are ^ou frightened of?' or 'How are you friglitening yourself'' 

'I want to nial<e a good impression.' 'How will you go about Impressing people in the right way 
and whom do you want to impress?' 

‘My belief Is that It won't work,''How could believing that contribute to It not working?' 

‘The stiess is too much for me,' 'How are you being stressed?' or 'How are you 
stressing yourself?' 

'Our neJatlonshIp Is going dovmhilL' 'What Is It about the way you are neJating that is 
causing trouble?' 

‘Failure Is frlghtejiing/'What are you frightened of falling to do and how do you think you 
could fall?' 

‘I suffer From depression."What are you depressed about?' 

'I have a bad memory.' 'Wliat do you have difficulty remembering ^ind how are you 
memorizing?' 

‘We must make a change around here.' ‘What exactly are you planning to charge^ what is your 
outcome and how are you pfannirgio change?' 

Etouble nominalizations are possible. Tfney sound impressive while telling you almost 

nothing, for example: 

Learning disability. (Who isn't learning what? How are they disabled?) 

Knowledge iTianag)ement. (Who knows what about what and how is it managed? 

And by whom?) 

Tliinking in nominalizations is rigid and static. 

Try this small exercise. 

4^ Think about tlie \vovd 'communication'. What does it bring to mind? 

X No dee yo ur d:io ughts. 
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i What representaUoiiaL systems are active? 

4^ Nc^tice th 0 suhniodalLties of you r representatiunaJ systems. 
i Notice pardcuiariy die qu aiities of yio ur pictures. 

4 Now think of com mil ni cation between you aod another person, 
i Notice the submodaJities of tliat thouglit. 

I Fiiialiy^ t hink a bout comm ufiicafing nit h tha t ot tier person. 

I \ftTiat pictures^ sounds and feelings do you have? 

Because a nominalization is a static noun, the pictures associated uith it are usually 
still. V^Tien you add another person to your mental pictures (that is, you restore one of 
the deletions), you may find that die submodalities change even thoiEgh the nominal¬ 
ization stays intact. \\Tien you tuni it into a verb, the thought comes alive and the pic¬ 
tures gain movement and sometimes become more coiouiful. 

Thinking in nominalizations can make you feel helpless. If y^ju think you have a 
bad relationship, then it is stuck. When you think about the u>ay you are yelati-ng to 
another person and hoifVyou can change what you do, you gain some ciioice and con¬ 
trol m^er the situation. 

Medical diagnoses are nominalizations. They are nouns, but any illness or disease 
is a process and only changes ivith the process of healing. 

Gregory' Bateson asked whether'T ii-as a nominalization. This goes to the heart of 
your identity. Do you feel your identity is fLited or is it an ongoing process? 


M eta Model Patterns: Mind Reading 

Mind reading is a distortion where you presume you know another persons internal 
state with no evidence or sensory-specific calibration. You project your map of die 
world onto their mind. Wlicn you do this, you may assume motives and thoughts that 
do not exist, for example: 

‘You don't like me.‘ 

They think I am an idiot.' 

'You are only doing that to annoy me.' 

'He is always trying to get at me,' 

Mind reading is questioned b>'asking for sensory-specific evidence. 


'You don't like rne."How do you know I don't like you?' 

"You are only doing that to annoy me.' ‘What makes you think chat?" 
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Ha^^egood sensory-based evidence before you attiibiite states, opinions and attitudes 
toothers. 

Mind reading can also work in im^eree - you assume other people kncptv what yon 
w^ant without you having to tell them. This can carise a lot of problems because you will 
blame them for not responding in the way they should and they will be puzzled 
because you have never told them exactly what you want. Examples of reverse mind 
reading: 

if you cared about me you would know what I wanted ’ 

'You should know I don't like that.' 

'Can't you see how I feel;'' 

Reverse mind reading is questioned by asking how^you were supposed to knotv and Iry 
bringing out the assumption that you can read ihe person’s mind. 

'If you cared about me you would know what I wanted ' 1 do care, but does that make me a 
mind reader? Please tell me what you want." 

'You should know I don’t like chat,’'How should I know? I am not a mind reader’ 

We mind read all the time and sometimes w'e maybe right, bit t why assume when you 
can check? 

Qi/eitron rn/nd readlr?^ by asking'What leads you believe that?'or'How exoctfy do 
yotr know rbor?' 

Meta Model Patterns: Complex Equivalents 

Complex equivalents are twn statements linked so that one means the other The wx>rd 
'therefore' belongs between them, although this is usually deleted from the surface 
structure. The name is derived from the way they are connected - they are taken to 
have the same meaning (they are equivalent) although they are on a different neuro¬ 
logical level. Usually a certain beha\»'iour is made to imply a skill, state or value, for 
example: 

'She’s always late (therefore) she doesn’t care.' (The behaviour of being late is made equivalent 
to the state not caring.) 

'He didn’t bring me what I wanted (so) he wants me to be miserable.’ 

‘He isn't looking at me j^o) he is not paying any attention to vvhat I say’ 

Complex equivalents may be difficult to pick up because the second statement does 
not always follow immediately after tlie They are a form of belief. We use them all 
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Statement A 


MEANS 


Statement B 


Question 


How exactly does A mean B? 

the time to generalize from behaviour to a higher neurological level However, they can 
be very' restricting when tliey make an unwarranted leap of logic to a conclusion that is 
painful or limiting. 

Question comple.x equivalents by asking how the two statements are 
connected. 

‘She's always late {therefore) she doesn't care.'’Do you really think that being late means she 
doesn't care;' It could mean she has a difficult journey’ 

You can also question complex equivalents by giving a counter example. This chal¬ 
lenges the generalization at the heart of complex equivalents. 

'He isn't looking at me (so) he is not paying any attention to what I say.' 'Do you think that 
when people do not look at you It always means they are not paying attention^ I'm sure 
there have been times, when this wasn't true’ 

You can also question the statement by turning it around and asking if it is true for the 
speaker. 


'He didn't bring me what I wanted (so) he wants me to be miserable’ ‘Is this always true{ 
Surely there have been times when you' have not brought someone else what rlrey 
■'wantedn but it didn't mean you wanted them to be miserable. Maybe you |u5t didn't know 
what they wanted.' 

Use tlris cliEillenge with care, because veiy often a person is using the pattern because 
in their map of the world the bvo statements £?:i'e equivalent. So when someone says 
looking away means not pa^nng attention., the reason they belie\’e this is because their 
way of payirrg attention is to look. They cannot emdsage other people paying attention 
in a different way. They are imposing their map of the world on others and drawing 
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conclusions about them. So to challenge their language is to challenge tlieirmap of 
the world. 

Qi/e^tron complex equivalenrs ty asking: 

^How come tliiS means that?' 

'What eWdence do you have tfjat th,'s means that?' 

'Does tJtiS mean tfnot eve^y time?' 

'Have tiie^e been times when this did not mean tlrat?' 

‘Does it mean that foi' yoo?' 


M eta Model Patterns; Cause-Effect 

The cause-effect pattern is another distortion. It implies that one person^ behaviour 
can 'make' another person respond In a ceitain way. In other words, it automatically 
'causes' the response. The assumption of cause and effect is deeply built into the 
English langiiage. We connect two events by sa^hng one was the 'cause' of the other, 
often only on the basis that it came immediately before the other. language 'makes' 
this simple to do. 

In the world of objects, it makes sense to say that a fonce acting on an object 
'makes' it move. How'ever, people are more complex and to claim a cause-effect rela¬ 
tionship between one action and another deletes individual choice and all the richness 
of the relationship. 

The main application of this pattern is when someone^ behaviour is claimed 
to have caused unresourceful behaviour or an un resourceful state in art other 
person: 

■She scares me.' fMafees me scared,) 

'The news made me upset.' 

'I can't it, I just feel bad whenever they do that,' 

'I am upset because of you.' 

'His voice liTltaces me.’ f'Maliies me irritated.) 

There are three iva\^ of questioning such cause-effect statements: 

Ask exactly how one thing causes the other,This challenges the unspecified verb, but 
leaves the assumption of cause^effect and lack of choice intact. 

'He made me do It,' 'How exactly did he make you do it.?' 

The news made me upset"How did that happen?' 

1 Ask about choice. Question whether the person believes they have any choice about tlie 
cause-effect 
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'I can'ihelp ii, I Just feel bad whenever they do that."I understand you feel bad, but 
does that have to be automatic!' Do you have a choice about how you feel ?' 

'His voice irritates me.''So you feel liTitation when you hear his voice.What other 
response could you have? Would you like to have a choice about how you feel?' 
i The most challenging ^y to deal with cause-effect statements is to assume choice and 
ask the person why they choose to feel the way they do.This sort of challenge needs 
good rapport It can be a pattern interrupt and the person may reject the assumption 
without adequate pacing. 

'She scares me,’ ‘Wliy do you choose to be scared of her?' 

The news made n’le upset? 'You choose to be upset because of this news?' 

1 can't help it I Just feel bad whenever they do tl'iaL"You choose to feel bad? Would 
you like to choose another reaction?' 

X You could even use the cause-effect pattern as a question to Itself: 

T am upset because of you.' 'How do I moke you choose to be upset?' 

This challenge will probably confuse the speaker for a few ^econdsl 

Reverse Cause-Effect 

Cause and effect can be applied in te^Terse, Here you take inappropriate responsibility 
for being the cause of other people’s internal states and behaviour. One person does 
not control another^ emotional state. 

'I rr?ade him upset.' 

‘I would help you, but Tm too busy.' 

Sometimes the ti-ord 'but' implies cause and effect by introducing a reason for the 
effect. 

Question rewrse cause and effect by questioning the link or the assumption that 
there is no choice. 

'I made him upset.' 'How exactly did you upset him?' or'You did what you did. but he still 
chose to respond the vvay he did,' 

‘I would help you. but I'm too busy,"! know you are busy, but you Etill have a choice about 
whether to help me or not' 

If you challenge the cause-effect relationship in other people’s language, then you hav'e 
to challenge it in ynour own as well. You cannot be the sole cause of another person’s 
actions. 

Cause-effect thinking belongs to the non-living w^orid. An object has no choice but 
to obey Nevimon's laws of motion. People have choice. There are uo binding Newlon's 
laws of emotion. 
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Question cause or^d e/Ted by quest/orvi/ig bow exactfy one ihing causes the other or 
choHenge it by replacing cause^effect with choice. 

'How ejQctly does this cause that.?' 

'You are choosing this response when that tiappens.Would you like another choice?' 

'How do you choose to respond like this?' 


Meta Model Patterns: Presuppositions 

Presuppositions are probably the most basic distortion pattern. Here, the speaker 
assumes something about the situation that comes from iheir map of the world. 
Plowever, because it is an assumption, it does not appear anytirhere in the surface 
stnicLure of the language, but it has to be accepted as tme for the words to make sense. 
Presuppositions that limit freedom of choice, thought and action need to be ques¬ 
tioned, for example: 

'How many times must I tell you before yoiHI scop doing diat?' (I will have to tell you a 
number of tin'ies before you will stop.) 

'When are you going to act responsibly?' {You are not acting responsibly now,) 

'You are not going to cell me another He, are you?' (You have already told me lies.) 

'How bad can this get?' (It's bad now.) 

1 am not sure whether I can mend my ways.' (My ways need mending.) 

'How badly do you want to hurt me?' (You want to hurt me.) 

■| don'c like the way you ignore me.' (You ignore me.) 

'When would you like to discuss the service agreement?' (We will discuss the 
service agreement.) 

'Hew delighted will you be when you buy this car?’ (You will buy this car and you will 
be delighted,) 

Presuppositions are often cunningly disguised as 'why' questions, for example: 

'Why are you so unfeeling?' (You are unfeeling.) 

'Why cant you do anything right'" (You do nothing right.) 

'Why are you so clumsy?’ (You are clumsy.) 

They aie often hidden in other sentences that have words like 'w'hen' and 'since' and' tf': 

'When are you going to realize that I don't like that?' (I don't like tliat and you haven't realized yet) 
'Since you deserted me. I’ve been depressed’ (You have deserted me and I am depressed 
There Is more than a hint of a cause-effect pattern here too - did the desertion 'cause' 
the depression?) 
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'If you continue to ignore this,then there’ll be trouble,’ (You have ignored this, which means 
you havp known about it and done nothing.) 

There are three to question presuppositions: 

I Present the presupposition directiy and ask the person if they reaiiy mean it. 

'How badiy do you want to hurt mer'Doyou think I want to hurt you?' 

'How bad can this get^Tou think this is bad?" 

4 Present the presupposition and challenge it. 

'When are you going to act responsibly?''You are assuming I am not acting responsibly. 
Is that what you tliink? I believe I am acting responsibly' 

'You are not going to tell n’le another lie,are youi''You are assuming I have told you a 
lie already. Is that what you believe? I have not been lying ro you.’ 
i You can also accept the presupposItJon and ciiallerge the deletions and generalizations 
that are Implicit. 

'Why don't you go out more?''How much more would you like me to go out?' 

'Why can’t you do anythlrig right?’ 'What do I have to do for' It to be right?’ 

The insidious aspect of presuppositions is that if you accept them unavviares, you are at 
a disadvantage - they forni an invisible boundary round the whole subsequent conver¬ 
sation. 

Quesr/on pre.fu^po9/t^ons by bringing them tbe open. 

'Wborfeod^ you to beJ/eve...r 

We all make presuppositions udien we speak but when these presuppositions limit out 
choices and/or cause pain, they need to be drallenged. 
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Deletions 

Simple Deletion 

InfoiTnation is missing. 

Example: 'That Is Important.' 

Question: Recover the Information by asking open questions, 'What exactly is Important?" 
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Unspecified Referentiai Index 

Something has happened, but it is not clear who did it and who was affected. 

Exam pi e: ’ MI sta ke s we re ma de.' 

Question: Recover the information.'VVho did what to whom'"'Exactly what mistakes were 
made and by whom?’ 

Unspecified Verb 

Something h'es done, but how is not clean 

Example: ‘I failed/ 

Question: Find out exactly how the action was done.'How exactly did you fallf 

Comparison 

A comparison is being made but die standard being used is unclear. 

Example: 'I did that badly? 

Question: Find out the bash and standard of the com par I son/Badly compared to whatT 

Judgement 

Something is being judged., but it is not cleai'who is making the judgement and ivhat 
standard is being used. 

Example: 'Obviously that is not good enough 

Question' Find out who is making the judgement and what standard Is being used.'Who says 
that"s not good enough and by what standardf 

Generalizations 

Universais 

Words like ‘always’, 'never' 'everyone' and ‘no one’ are used as if there are no exceptions. 

Example: 'I am always rlglnt’ 

Quest Ion: I sol ate a n d q u e ry the u n I vg rsa I. 'A I way s ?' 

Exaggerate/Yes you are always right, you have never ever made a mistake^ not 
ever in your whole life.' 

Get a counter example/Has there ever been a time when you made a mistake?’ 
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Modal Operators of Necessity 

Words like‘should’ and ‘shouldn’t, ‘must’ and ‘mustn't’ imply a necessary rule. 

Example; ‘You shouldn't find this hard.' 

Question: Challenge the imagined consequences/What would happen If I didT 
Challerige the rule/Why notl I might’ 

Apply the‘as if frame/just suppose I did, what then..,f 

Modal Operators of Possibility 

V;ords like'can' 'cannot', 'able' and 'unable' set mles about what is possible. 

Example: 'I can't tell him/ 

Question: QueEtion the generalized rule and imagined consequences.'What would happen If 
you didf 

Question the assumed Impossibility/What stops youf 

Appl^ the ‘as If frame/just suppose you could, wl^at would that be like/' 


Distortions 

Complex Equivalents 

Iwo statements are taken to mean the same, although they are on different ncuralogi- 
cal levels. 

Example: ‘She’s always late (so) she doesn't care.’ 

Question: Question the equivalence/How exactly does her lateness mean that she does 
not caref 

Give a counter example ‘John was lace, but he is clearly committedjsn't he!' 
Turn it around. Does the .speaker think it works In reverse! ‘So do you think 
chat someone who doesn't care Is always going to be lace^' 

Ask If It applies to the speaker/lf you didn't care, would you be late all the time!’ 

Nominalization 

A process has been turned into a noun. 

Example; 'lam frightened of failure.’ 

Question: Turn the noun Into a verb and express the thoqght as a process.‘What are you 
frightened of falling to dof 
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Mind Reading 

Another pei'son'^ interna] state is assumed udth no evidence. 

Example: 'He doesjVt like me,' 

Question: Ask for evidence/How do you know he doesn't like youf 

Reverse mind reading 

It is assumed diat others can [and should) read yoiEf mind and act accordingly. 

Example: 'If you cared for me you would know what I wanted.‘ 

Question: Ask how you were supposed to know/How would I knowi" I am not a mind 
reader.’ 

Cause-Effect 

It is assumed that one pei:son"s behaviour automatically causes another person's emo¬ 
tional state or behaviour. 

Example: 'He makes me feel III' 

Question: Ask exactly how one thing causes the other.'How exactly do you think he makes 
you III!' 

Explore the possibility of chiolce.'So you feel ill winen he is around. How would 
you like to feel? VVbuld you like to have a choice about how you feel!' 

Assume the person has chosen to feel as they do,'Why do you choose to feel 
III when he is around!' 


Reverse cause-effect 

Unwarranted responsibility is assumed for other people's states and behaviour. 

Example: 'I made him feel bad.' 

Question; Ask exactly how one thing causes the other ‘How exactly do you think, you made 
him feel bad!' 

Explore the possibility of choice,'So you dJd what you did, Do you think he had 
a choice about how he responded!' 

Assume the person has chosen to feel as they do,'Why do you think he chose 
to respond the way he did!’ 
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Presupposition 

unwarranted limiting assumption is implied butnolo^iertly stated. 

Example; 'Why can'c you do anything rights 

Question: Present the presupposition directly/You think I can't do anything righd' 

Present the presupposition and challerige it.'You think I cant do anything rights 
I believe I can.' 

Accept the presupposition and challenge die deletions and generalizations. 
“What makes you think I can't do anylhing rightT1 can do some things right for 
example...' 

A single sentence may contcain multiple patterns and some patterns can be classified 
under a different heading. For example, nominalizations are sometimes classified as 
deletions and judgements as distortions. 


USING THE META MODEL 


The Meta Mtxlel is a pcM^erful tool for gathering in formation, opening choices and clari¬ 
fying meaning. Here are some operating instructions to help you gain die best results. 


Starr with yourself 

Start by using the Meta Model on your cuvn internal dialogue. Notice the patterns you 
use. Notice how you create your internal reality with the words you say to yourself As 
you start to become more attentive to your internal dialogue, it w^ill become a useful 
resource rather than a distraction or a limitation. The Meta Model will give you an 
internal clarity that will help you to be more effective and successful, whatever you do. 

Use the Meta Model on what you say aloud as ivell. If you are not clear in your owm 
mind about what you are saying then flow will other people understand you? Notice 
your habitual patterns. You may then start to correct yourself and phrase your state¬ 
ments and questions in clearer, more resourceful ways. Then you will automatically 
become a better communicator. 


Use Mera Model questions with rapport 

Meta Model questions can be heard as inhiashie, aggressive and challenging, especially if 
you start asking questions like 'Mr at exactly do you mean?' without softening your voice. 
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WithoiiL rapport, the Meta Model can cause Meta Mayhem and Meta Muddle. 
Soften your challenges b^' using softer voice tones and framing the challenge in an 
acceptable way, for example: 

Tm puzzled by what you Just said, what exactly did you mean.-.T 
h wonder what exactly you meant by that.,./ 

‘Thais interesting.Can I 3-sk you a question about that,..^ 


Respect context and ecology 

Using Meta Model patterns is not a crimeJ Everyone uses them all the time. 

AU the time?) We delete infonnation when we speah because we assume a shared con¬ 
text and therefore shared assumptions and shared knoudedge. .\sk Meta Model qites- 
tions when you need to, not because you can. 


You do not have to challenge Meta Model patterns 
Use a three-part strategy: 

4^ Recognize the pattern 

1 Decide whether you need to ask a question or make a challenge. 
X Frame a question and ask it 


Be dear about your outcome when you use the Meta Model 

Wliat do you want to achieve? Are Meta Model questions the best way to achiei^e it? Are 
you clear about what the odier person said? Do you need more information? 

Meto Model gt/esrions ore no: ends, in tliemieJves, they ore a rneon? to ochreve your 
OLitcome or help other? to ochieve their outcome. 

You do not need to be able to name all the patterns in order to use the 
Meta Model 

As you become more familiar with the Meta Model, you may hear patterns that you 
need to challenge, but you may not be able to name them. The names are the least 
important part of die Meta Model. Die most important part is tc? know^ when you need 
to recover information, clarify meaning or open choices. Listen carefully to your own 
speech and the speech of others, and you will train your intuition to recognize pat¬ 
terns. V-iTien you are familiar with the patterns, then you will find their names will 
be obadous. 
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Respecc the balance between task and relationship 

^Tnen aeonvei^saLion is based, aroimd relationship, the Metta Model is far less appropri¬ 
ate, for example: 'I really like the way you did that.' 'How specifically did you like it and 
what exactly did you like?' 

The more task-oriented your conversation, the more appropriate the Meta Model 
wall be. When you need to be absolutely clear about any communication and to gather 
high-quality information, act as if you know nothing. Frame the conversation by saying 
you might ask naive questions, but you really want to make sure ™u understand. Tliis 
is particularly important when you are doing business consulting, as managers may 
forget that you do not know^ the business as well as they do. 


Develop a strategy of knowing when to ask a question 

Know when you don’t know and need clarification. You may become av/are of this 
because your internal pictures are incomplete or unclear. Perhaps the sound of tire 
pemon’s voice does not seem right. Perhaps you get a certain feeling. This is your cue to 
ask a Meta Model question. 


Develop a strategy for knowing which Meta Model patterns to challenge 

Vihat are the most important patterns to challenge? V^hich questions will take you to 
the heart of the matter? 

4 Listen for tonal emphasis.An^ Meta Model patterns chat the speaker stresses tonally are 
likely to be important. 

i Listen for repetition. Patterns that recur will be impoitant. 

^ Challenge presuppositions and cause and effect first.They are often the most important. 
\ Next, challenge mind reading, modal opemtors and complex equivalents. 
i After chat, challenge universal.comparatives, nommallzations and ludgemencs, 
i Finally.challenge simple deletions, unspecified verbs and unspecified refer’ential indexes. 
They are usually the least important. Challenging deletions does not usually take you 
very far unless Information has been deleted that you need to accomplish a task. 

Do not let the Meta Model tempt yT>u into inflexible thinking - it is not necessary to 
specify everything to the last detail. Remember the tale of three philosophers who 
shared a train carriage, jouimerying through the Scottish countryside eii route to a con¬ 
ference in Edinburgh. 

Looking out the window, tire fimt philosopher said, ‘Look, there ate ccfivs in Scotland.' 
‘Let’s be more piecise, please,' said the second philosopher. ‘There ate black and 
w’hite cows in Scotland.’ 
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'J^hem/ muttered the thiid philosopherj ‘to be exact, actually there are cou’s that 
are black and white on one side in Scotland.' 


ACTION PLAN 

1 An easy way to become familiar with important deletions is to listen for a 
passive sentence.'Something was done' is passive.There is no doer.‘Someone 
did something' is active.There is a doer. Listen to current affairs programmes 
(especially politics) and marvel at the vanishing tricks. Many things will have 
happened, but miraculously the people who did them will have disappeared 
(at least from the surface structure of the sentence). 

2 Discover your personal hierarchy of modal operators of necessity. 

Think of something you want to do. 

Now say to yourself/1 should do that.' Notice how you feel about that and 
the internal pictures, sounds and feelings it generates. 
i Then say to yourself,‘I must do that.' Notice your response. 
i Next, say to yourselfhave to do that.’ Again, notice the submodalities 
associated with those words. 

^ Next, say to yourself,‘l ought to do that.' Again, notice your submodalities, 
i Finally, say,‘I can do that.^What does that feel like? Is it iiTiportant enough 
to want to do? 

i Which sentence did you feel was the strongest? 

Listen for these itiodal operators of necessity in your conversations and your 
internal dialogue.They are the clues to where you are limiting yourself. Each 
time you hear one, <|uestion it. 

3 The next time you hear someone talking about an illness, listen for the words 
they use. We routinely say'I have a cold' or 'I have a headache', but illness is a 
process that is going on in our body. Most of the symptoms of an illness are 
our body’s attempts to heal itself (for example, nausea, headaches,fever, 
inflammation). We cannot 'have' an illness. When you think of diagnosis as a 
nominalization, you can know that you have the power to influence it, you 
don’t just have to wait for it to go away. 

4 Presupposition test. 

Read this short story once and then look at the 1 2 statements below, 
flased on the InfomratTon gJVen In the story: 

If you think a statement is true, mark it with a tick. 

If you think it is false, mark it with a cross. 

If you are not sure or think that there is not enough information in the 
story to decide,mark it with a question mark. 
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Mark all the statements before checking your results. 

A mnn came home from w^ork late and coaWn^t find bis key. He rang the 
doorbeN and hJs wlfo answered,The man started an argament wJth onother 
man and there was a fJght.The poWce were ca/fed hut arr/ved too /ate. 

Possible statements about the story: 

The man had forgotten his key. 

The man had been working. 

It was dark when the mtin came home. 

His wife was expecting him. 

The man was angry with his wife. 

His wife wouid not iet him into the house. 

At one stage there were three people in the house, the man, his wife and 
another man. 

The man was arguing with another man about his wife. 

The wife was having an affair. 

Two men had a fight. 

Someone in the house called the police. 

The argument ended before the police arrived. 

Don't /ook at the answers unf// you have thought about the quest/ons/ 

Answers 

False. He may not have had his key in the first piace. 

True (probably). 

False.The man may have been on night shift. 

Not necessarily at that time. 

Not enough information. 

False. It is not specified whether the man entered the house or not. 

False.There were at least three people as described,but there may have 
been more.Also, it does not say that they were in the house. 

Not necessarily.The story does not say that. 

Not necessarily. 

Not necessarily. It does not say who fought. It may have been the two men, 
but the wife may have been involved too. 

Maybe not. A neighbour may have cailed the police on hearing the noise. 

Not necessarily, it does not say what the police were too late to do. 

Here is a possible scenario: 

The man comes home from work. He has arranged to meet /Ws m/stress at h/s 
house because he be//eves h/s wife Is away. He Zooks for hJs key and then 
remembers he hos g/ven Zt to ZtZs mZstress so that she can get Znto the house 
flrst. He expects her to answer the door, but hZs wZfe has come home earZy, 
dZscovered ZiZs affair and is waiting for hZm, She won't Zet hZm Zn and theZr 
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shout/ng mfltch through The dosed doof dJsttjrhs a ne/^hhouf, who comes to 
/nvestJgate.The ne/^hour ond the man ^et /nto a fight and another ne/g^hbour 
ca/Js the po/Jce.7he man fans awnand the pohce arrive fen m/nates Jafer. 
The more vague the languagep the more we read into itp based on our 
expectations.The more deletions tliere are in a sentenceTthe more we have 
to read into it and the greater the possibility of making an unwarranted 
assumption. 

5 Become familiar with the signal that lets you know you need more 

information.The nexttiine someone is instructing you, how do you know 
when to ask a question? 

Are your mental pictures fiiz^y or ill defined? 

Is there a warning bell that sounds in your mind? 

Do you get a curious feeling? 

This is signal is a good friend to have. It means you know you don't know. 

Now you have a chance to ask a Meta Model question and even to know what 
pattern you are challenging. 



CHAPTIH I 
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The Unconscious Mind 

NLP LisGS iHg word 'unconscious' to mean anything that is not in present- 
moment awareness,The unconscious mind is made up of all tiiose mental 
processes that continue witliout our knowledge.The phrase'unconscious 
mind' is a nominalization.The unconscious is not a thing, but a process. It 
deals with all the deep life-sustaining functions and all the thought 
processes that break through into the conscious mind like bubbles 
bursting on the surface of a pool.The conscious mind is what we are 
aware oh but, like the sea, it has hidden depths that support it 


Wfi tend to tliink that thinking is completely conscious, but very rarely do we engage in 
conscious thinking. Rather, we become conscious of Uioughts that are tire result of the 
unconscious process. This is easy to prove. If thinking were completely conscious then 
you could stop it at tvill. Try.You can’t. 

The proces? i.s uncor^sciou^.VVe tiecorrye avtcire op the resute consaously. 

We are mindful of only a very small part of our thinking processj that part that has a 
high enough priority to break the surface of consciousness. Some neurological experi¬ 
ments suggest, though, that we are potentially aware of everything that has e^^er hap¬ 
pened to irs and these memories can he triggered in certain circumstances. You have 
probably had the experience of sirddenly remembering sometliing from years ago that 
yoir had not only forgotten but had forgotten that you had forgotten. Yet your uncon¬ 
scious mind reminded you of it. Anchors can bring back states and memories from 
long ago, and it is strange tfiat as we grow older, earlier memories are often the most 
\1\1d. 
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The unconscious mind contains both our most valued and most despised 
thoughts, dreams and aspirations. Freudian psychology has the subconscious or the 
Md' full of repressed material, but in NLE* it is called ‘unconscious' or 'other than con¬ 
scious’ rather than 'subconscious’ in order to avoid the implication that it is 'sub’, 
underneatlr, and somehouunferior or dangerous. It is seen as a treasure trove of expe¬ 
rience, memory’' and skill. 

All our skills are carried out in unconscious competence. The conscious mind is 
hardly skilled at ail. It can only copei\hth seven plus or minus two chunks of informa¬ 
tion at once. The unconscious can process much more. 

AH change takes place at the ancomaovs level 

We become aware of the change consdoasly when we ore ready. 

The unconscious seems to be the domain of emotion - it is hard to make wurself feel 
emotions consciously. The limbic part of the brain, one of the oldest parts in the chain 
of evolution, is the centre of the emotions. 

The unconscious uses indirect rather than direct commiuiicatTon. It responds to 
s^tnbols and metaphor's rather than language, expressing itself in indirect, punning 
and platriul ways. Because it does not use language directly it docs not process nega¬ 
tives. So, 'Don't do “X" ’ and 't>o "X" ’ are the same to the unconscious, because 'X' is 
represented in both. This is why negati\e outcomes do not work well. Consciously we 
want to avoid something, but at the unconscious level, what we w^ant to avxjid is con¬ 
tinuously held as an idea and therefore continues to influence our thinking. 

In some ways the unconscious is like a faithful, powerful friend and ser'x^ant, wor’k- 
ing in the background to support you. It deserves respect. Gain rapport with your 
unconscious by taking care of your body and by paying attention to the insigtrts and 
messages that it gives you. Symptoms, pain, blocks and intuitions are all messages that 
tell you that you need to take action. 

A healthy life has a balance of conscious and unconscious, like a good w^ork of art. 
To live with grace and balance you need to take the power and energy of the uncon¬ 
scious and transform it with the conscious mind so it supports and nourishes you. 


Trance 

How^ do w^ access the unconscious resources? Through a state of trance. Trance is a 
state of consciousness with an internal focus of attention. The more you focus on the 
internal w^orld of jTJur owm tlioughts and feelings, the less attention ynou pay to 
the external world. The further into trance you go, the deeper you go internally until, at 
the limit of trance, you go to sleep. So trance is not an all-or-Jiothing state. As rve rnm^e 
through the day we pay attention to either the inner and outer rvorld, depending on 
our activity and mood. V^^e drift in and out of trance. 
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Trance is a t\'pe of state knoivii as 'dounttime’ in MLR 

Downtime IE when you are predomlnanilj^ paying attention to the internal world. 

Uptime IS when you ang predominantly paying attention to the external world, 

Sleep is extreme downtime - the external world no longer exists for you and the inter¬ 
nal world of dreams seems completely real. 

Normal waking conscionsness is a seamless mixture of tiptime and downtime. 
Uptime and downtime are neither good nor bad in themselves, it depends w'hat 
you are doing. Crossing the road, giving a lecture, calibrating physiology and playing 
sport are all uptime activities [especially crossing the road!) Planrring, working on out¬ 
comes, fantasizing, plajung chess, visualizingj meditating and relaxing are all mostly 
downtime activities. 

Trance is also a kind of hypnotic state. 'H^^nosis' mearrs sleep. A person wiio is in 
trance could seem to be asleep to the outside world, but the subjective experience of 
someone in trance is a ridi and creative state of inner consciousness. 

Peop/e in tronce are more awtike :o selves. 

The popular version of hypnosis witli a Svengali-like figure dominating a helpless 
client is pure hction. Hypnosis cannot control anyone and it canrrot make a person do 
sonrething that is against their morals and important values. Hie greatest skill of the 
stage hypnotist is to select tlie people w^ho want to come on stage and entertain the rest 
of the audience. 

Trance and hypnosis help people to learn about themselves and express them¬ 
selves better. 

Trance Indications 

Trance has several physiological markere. The most common are: 

X Musde femKGtion 

People who are in trance usually move very little.Their movements may be slower than 
normal and have a fluid quality.They are able to be still for long periods Sometimes this 
results in catalepsy, where the muscles are balanced and tlie person can hold the same body 
position for long periods without tiring, because they are not trying to hold It consciously, 
i Deeper voice 

Because the thraat muscles are relaxed, the voice will have a deeper pitch 

i Reroj^d Tacitif muscles 

The lines of the face will smooth out as the muscles relax. Lines across the forehead will 
not be Eo prenounced and the muscles under the eyes will be relaxed, 
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■i Sifowef pijfee onJ breatJTfftg 

As the muscles are more relaxed^the heartbeat and pulse will siow.Thls may be visible 
by watching the caratid artery In the neck.The breathirig will also slow down. 

+ CJrQ^iged eye uccess/ng 

A person in trance Is attendirigto internal experience, so their eyes are likely to be 
unfocused or closed. 

X Lost or slowed je/Jexes 

The swallowing and blinking i^fl&xes slow down, so the subject will swallow and blink (if 
their eyes are open), far less than usual They are also less likely to show the startle 
reflex (muscle tension in the neck.shoulders and hands, quicker breathing) In response 
to a loud noise 

i A swb/KtPve feefivig of com fan 

Trance is usually a lazy, relaxed state. 

As well as the visible signs of trance, there are also physiological signs that can be inea- 
suncd with suitable equipment: 

X The brain neurotransmitter acetylcholine dominates rather than norepinephrine. 

X An electroencephalogram (EEC) will show dominant theta waves. Brain waves are 

divided Into four different classes; beta (acUve thinkinglnalpha (relaxation), theta (trance) 
and delta (sleep). 


The follcfwing may also occur in trance: 


Amnesia 

Anaesthesia 

Hallucination 

Catalepsy 

Regression 
Time distortion 


Forgetting what happened while m ti’ance, 

Deleting pain and discomfort. 

Either positive (seeing something chat is not there) or negative (not 
seeing something chat Is there). 

Balanced muscle tension where the body can maintain the same position 
for long periods without discomfort. 

Going back in time and behaving and feeling in a more childlike way. 
Experiencing time as passing much more quickly or slowly than usual. 


These reactions are sometimes thought to be special hypnotic phenomejta, but you 
can see tliem every day and probably e.\per]ence them yourself regularly. 

j^inesia just means we forget. This often happens when we immerse oui^selves 
deeply in an e.vperience and then do not remember the details when we emerge. To 
remember, we need to go back into that altered state. 

j-Anaesthesia often happens w'hen an athlete is injured and does not notice because 
they' are deeply involved in the play. The injury only hurts afterwards. Pain disappears 
when are deeply engrossed in aji activity. Wliere does it go? 
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We hallucinate when riouds become faces. We negathely hallucinate tthen we cannot 
find the car keys that cue on the table right in front of our e^ies. We can look riglit at them 
and not see them. W'e have not been hypjrotizedj we are just subject to ewryday trance. 

Catalepsy can be seen ivhen someone is deeply involved in watching a teletrision 
programme. They may reach out their hand for a drink and then forget about it 
because they are engrossed in the action on screen. Tlreir hand will stay poised halfw^ay 
to their mouth. Then they wili suddenly'snap out of if and take the drink. 

Regression irappens whenever we act in a childish way under the influence of 
strong emotion. 

Time distortion is an everjhay occurrence. Boring situations seem to drag on for¬ 
ever. Exciting, pleasant experiences are over all too soon. Playing a computer game is 
nearly always a time-distorting experience. Houm pass in what seems like minutes. 

Everyday Trance 

W'e drift in and out of trance throughout the day. We are iu a light trance whenei^er w^e 
focus our attention inside and pay more attention to our inner world than the outer 
one. Sometimes we come back to the present with a start and realise tliat w^ have been 
daydreaming. 

Trance is an excellent state for many activities - meditating, relaxing, fantasizing 
and planning. It is usually a restful and relaxing state. We also enter a kind of trance 
when we are on 'autopilot', doing everyday things, getting dressed, having breakfast 
and going to w'ork. 

W'b can carryout complex activities while we are in trance. Our unconscious takes 
care of us. Still, it is sobering to think that as you drive around the streets of a big city, 
many of your fellow drivers will be in tiance. 

V/e can also be sucked into everyday trances that are not so pleasant and useful. 
Something happens, we get upset and spin out the consequences in a series of fan¬ 
tasies that leaves us even more upset. Ttie trigger can be anything, any real or imagined 
slight. Our resulting bad state may not be bo much about what happened but about ou r 
thoughts about what happened or wriiat might happen. We may go into a trance and 
react to our internal Ihoughts and feelings, not to the real w^orld. 

These everv'day trances can be exliausting and at their w'orst, obsessional. V^'drry is 
a good example of an unresourceful everyday trance. We wx>ny about our own imagin- 
fngs of what might have happened, not what has happened (usually nothing'! These 
unresourceful everyday trances are sometimes called‘frigues’. 

You knmv you have entered one of your habitual fugiies wTien you feel you are not 
in control. You are not getting what you want and it seems as though others are to 
blame. You are caiigtit up in youropivm thoughts and feelings and it is difficult to take a 
third position. Your imaginings suck you right back in like quicksand and it all feels 
honibly familiar. 
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It is hcud to get oiic of these Ligues once they ha^'e started. It is better to be aware o^f the 
anchors tliat put you in them eind then make the choice right at die start not to go there. 

We also go into a kind of trance w’heji we are hurt or in shock. We feel dazed or 
confnsed and unable to concentrate. Our mind is trying to process the situation and 
oitr conscious thinking is scattered and unfocused. If you have had a shock, the best 
thing to do is to let your mind wander, let your unconscious sort out the information, 
and you will find an answer without having to consciously think itthrougii. 


TRANCE LANGUAGE 



The Milton Model is a set of language patterns used for inducing trance or an altered 
state of consciousness and utilizing unconscious resources to make desirable changes 
and solve difficult problems. It was modelled by Richard Sandler and John Grinder 
from Milton Erickson in 1974 on the suggestion of Gregory Bateson. Tire results were 
published in two books - PaUertis of the Hypnotic Techniques ofMiiton H Eiickson 
A/.n, Vohimel [1975J and Volume. 2 [I977J, both published by Meta Publications. 


Mifton Erickson 

Milton Erickson (1901-19SO) was an exceptional therapist. He pioneered a new 
approach to hy’pnotherapy that stil] bears his name (Ericksonian hypnotherapy) and is 
practised worldwide. xMthough confined to a wdieelchair for the later part of his life. 
Erickson contimted to be extremely active and energetic, seeing many clients, WTiting, 
travelling, teaching and giving seminars. Pie w^as always generous with his time and 
knowledge. 

Erickson’s approach was much more permissive than previous stales of hyp¬ 
notherapy. Pie used a naturalistic and flexible method for trance induction that worked 
with the client, not on the client. He varied his approach all the time, depending on the 
client's individual problem and personality. This style places greater demands on ther¬ 
apists; they cannot use the same script for ei^eryone. 

Erickson would gather infoiTnation about his client by questions and obseiv^ation 
to find wlrat they wanted and what sort of person they were. Then he vrould know the 
best way to induce tience for that person and w^ould be able to w^ork Tvith them on their 
orni terms. 

Erickson did not recognize resistance; he used everything the client said and did 
to help them access resoiirces. ‘Resistance,’ he would say ‘is only a result of not being 
flexible enough as a therapist.' He believed that everyone could enter trance, ft has 
since been shown that while some people do so more easily than others, entering 
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trance is a skill that becomes easier with practice. Statistical results that purport to 
show that some people cannot be hypnotized only show that some people cannot be 
hypnotized bj' the methods used in that study. 

Erickson always met the client in their model of the world and believed that they 
already had all the resources they needed, just did not knou^ how" to access them. He 
saw his job as putting them in touch wnth their resources and giving them more 
choices. He assumed that if the>' were presented with a better choice, the>' ivould take 
it. People make the best choices they can, given wtiat they know at the time. Erickson's 
approach is nou^ widely accepted as being the most effective for hypnotlrerapy. 

Eiickson w^as extremely pragmatic; he was not interested in classification and 
diagnosis, but in getting the change the client wanted. His hypnotic language was skil¬ 
ful and multilayered. He excelled in telling metaphors that would get to the heart of a 
client's problem. He ivas also a verv’' acute observer and was able to calibrate very small 
changes in a patient's physiology and understand them. 

Erickson's ideas, values, beliefs and skills had a profound effect on the way NLP 
developed. The original NLP seminars were built around hypnosis using fire 
Ericksonian language patterns. 


The Milton Model and the Meta Model 

The Milton Model patterns were modelled on those that Erickson used with his clients. 
The Milton Model was fire second NLP model to be published after the Meta Model. It 
rebalanced NLP w'hich at tlie time was weighted towards the specific questions of the 
Meta Model and elaborate conscious work on outcomes. The Milton Model made it 
possible to work with trance and altered states, an essential pail of working with sub¬ 
jective experience. 

THE META MODEL THE HILTON MODEL 


Cluink? Linj^u^ige down, becoming more specific. 

Moves from deep stniccune to surf.ice structure 
by chilleiigiiig deletions, distortions and 
generalizations. 

Concerned with bringing experience ind 
meaniiig into consciousness. 

Deals with the insults of a tmnsderivational 
search. 

Deals with precise means. 

Accesses conscious understanding. 


Chunks languag,e up, becomii'fg moi^e general. 

Moves from surface structure to deep striictune 
by genemting deletions, distortions and 
generalizations. 

Concerned with unconscious resouixes. 

Provokes a tmnsderivational search. 

Deals with general understandings. 

Accesses unconscious resources. 
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In some ways, the Milton Model is the mirror image of the Meta Model. The Meta 
Model delves into vague surface structiine to find the deep stmcture and sensory expe¬ 
rience behind it. TTae Milton Model deiibemtely generates vague surface atructure to 
gi\'e the listener the greatest amount of choice in choosing a deep structure and sen¬ 
sory experience to match the uxuds. In this way Milton Model patterns pace the lis¬ 
tener's reality. Tliey are vague enough to mean w-hatelier you want them to mean. 

All the patterns of the Meta Model are itsed in the Milton Model in reverse: 

In the Meta Model Ip^ou chaJienge deletions, distortions and generalizations to become clearer. 

In the Milton Model ^ou use deletions, distortions and generalizations to make your language 
vague so that the client has freedom to access their own unconscious resources. Milton 
Model patterns provoke clients Into doing a transderivadonal search to find the meaning 
that is right for them. 

Milton Model language patterns are used to: 

X pace and lead the client into an altered state ^here they have access to more resounres 
X distract the conscious mind 
X access the unconscious resources 

Mifton Model Patterns 

All the Meta Model patterns can be used to induce trance and pmvoke a trailsdeiiva- 
tional search. 

Deletions 

Simple deletion 

'You can learn comfortably. 

The deletion allows the client to think what and how it is most appropriate for 
them to learn. 


Unspecified referential index 

‘There will be people who ha^ie meant a lot to you and who have taught you a great 
deal...' 

The client knows who thev are and wdll think of them. 
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Unspecified verb 

‘As yoiL niiike sense of this in yonr mvTi way.. 

This allows the client to understand in the way that suits them best. 

Compariso n 

Ton feel moie and more relaxed. 

This form of words allou's the client to relax at the rate that works best for them. 


Judgement 

Tt's good to recall all the times you were successful...' 

This makes it easy for the client to recall those times. 

Distortions 

Complex equivalents 

‘As you close your eyeSj you become more comfortable.’ 

Closing the eyes is made equivalent to becoming more comfortable. 


Mind reading 

'You are easily able to make sense of this as yon become more curious aboiEt exactly 
what you are going to learn...' 

This suggests a natural cunosity that will help the client. 


Nominal ization 

'As you sink deeper into yelaxa^ioii and your grows, so the ease of your learmfig 

can be a sotirce of delight...’ 

These nominalizations me so multilayered that they lead the conscious mind in a 
series of transderivational searches. They lack any specific information, so the client 
makes sense of tlrein in anyway that suits them best. 


CausG^effect 

‘As yoi[ breathe deeply and easily, each breath wtII make you more and more relaxed...' 

Cause-effect links what is happening naturally (pacing) with the outcome you 
want (leading). The cause-effect is the transition between pacing and leading. 
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Presupposition 

‘I don't knou^ whether you will feel more relaxed before or after you close your eyes...' 
This presupposes lihe outcome (to dose the eyes). 

Other presuppositions are: ‘Do you want to learn something else now^?' [You have 
learned something.) 'Don'tgo into trance yet...' (You will go into trance.) 

Generalizations 

Universals 

‘All you kjimv is available to you somewhere in your unconscious...’ 

Using universEils in the Milton Model stops any self-imposed limits. 


Modal operators of necessity 

‘You shouldn't limit yotirself if you want to be the best you can be... You seize the 
opportunity...' 

Modal operators are used to suggest empoweritig niles for action. 


Modal operators of possibility 

'You can become more resourcehil... You are able to go deeper into yottr experience. 
These modal operators set a permissive and empow^ering frame. 


USING THE MILTON 



There are three phases of the Milton Model: 

1 Pacing a person's experience and leading them Into an altered state (trance). 

2 Distracting the conscious mind. 

3 Accessing unconscious resources. 

Pacing a Personas Exper1$nc9... 

The easiest \cay to pace is to describe the person's ongoing sensory experience, what 
they are heating, seeing and feeling. You desaibe what has io be rhm'e, portraying 
everything in artfully vague terms. As you do so, you start to lead by drawing the 
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pei^on's atteiTtioii to their internal experience so that they enter trance more fully. Use 
a soft tonality that keeps the pei^son in a peaceful relaxed state. It also helps to talk in 
the iiiythni of their breathing. 

j4syoii sit tlieie ... comfortably in the chair ... and you see tlie play of light 
on the wall ... fjnd listen to niy voice ... you can let yourself relax more ... 
H'/ri/eyou begin to wonder... 

Notice the words such as 'and; ‘while' and'as'. They link the thoughts smoothly one 
tdth another, providing an uninterrupted sensory experience. They also imply a weak 
cause and effect. You can suggest stronger cause and effect patterns that lead into 
trance with words tliat imply time, such as 'when’, ‘during', ‘before’ and ‘since', for 
example: 

Befoye YOU go into a relaxed state, and as ™u become more and more com¬ 
fortable, just settle down in your chair and begin to think of sometliing that 
you would like to learn more about... and ii>hen you are ready... 

Distracting the Conscious Mind 

The second phase of the Milton Model uses complex multilayered and ambigtrous lan¬ 
guage to engage the conscious mind in transderivational searches. There are a number 
of patterns ttrat accomplish this. 


Phonological ambigtiity 

This irses different words that sound the same, for example, Tleve/hea.r my words and 
as you mind begins to watidey/wonder .Other examples are ‘in security/in security', 
'right/rite/WTite' and of course hre favourite sales phonological ambiguity: ‘Buy/by 
now, you should know uhiat you want...’ 


Syntactical ambiguity 

Here a word is used and the context does not make it clear what its function Is. This 
forTn of ambiguity usually consists of a ^erb plus Trig’, so it could be an adjective as r-vell 
as a verb, for exam pie: 

ZbaHenglug Meta Model patterns...' fDo you challenge them, or do they challenge you^) 
'Fo5c,™t/ng people all around you..." (Do you fascinate them, or are they fascinating to you^) 
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Scope ambiguity 

This pattern ht^tv- miicii of a sentence is refeired to one of its clauses, Ibi' example: 

“Speaking to you as an intelligent person.. / (Who Is the Intelligent person, me or you, or b It 
both of us^) 

'Youngmen and women...’ (Are the men or the women young? Or both?) 

“Customers who think our waiters are rude should speak to the manager...' (Seen in a hotel 
restaurant.) 


Punctuation ambiguity 

These ambiguities axe created by merging two separate sentences into one can spend a 
lot of time tiding to figure them out in the real world you probably wouldn’t notice 
them. 

i\nother example: 'Tlieie are a lot of things I don’t knoiv^ if you can learn this today...’ 


Double binds 

These give a choice, but uithin a predetermined set of options. WhateT,'er yon choose is 
covered, for example: 

“You may want to learn something now or later, or not at all, it doesn't matter...' 

'I don't know whether you want to close your eyes or keep them open.You can do either to 
enter trance...' 

In addition to these patterns all the Meta Model patterns of deletions, distortions and 
generalizations are ambiguous andwdll keep the conscious mind fully occupied in 
trail sderivational searches. 

Accessing Unconscious Resources 

Milton Model patterns are designed to give the client many choices. They also give sug¬ 
gestions for accessing unconscious resources that rvill not be interpreted as com¬ 
mands. The client can choose if and how they do so. 


Conversational postulates 

This is a form of questioti which invites a 'yes’ or ’no' answer on the surface, but which 
can be understood as a command on a deeper lev^el. It avoids giving a direct instruction 
and gives a choice of response, for example: 
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"Can ^ou Imagine chat!' 

'Do you know how lo relax?" 
'Do you know what ihe time Is?' 


Tag questions 

A tag question is one that is added to the end of a statement in a way that invites agnee- 
ment. If you ask several in a row, they establish what is called a 'yes set’, where the 
pei'son answering gets used to agreeing and this makes it easier for them to agree to the 
next suggestion, for example: 

‘You can relax. can"t you?’ 

That was easy, wasn't itf 

These tag questions are easy to use. a rant they?’ 

"You would be able to use them quite easily, wouldn't you?’ 

Tag questions can also be used to confuse and distract the conscious mind and orient a 
person differently in time, for example: 

‘You can chaiqge tliat, haven't you^’ 

'You have been in a trance, aren't you!' 

That IS a problem, wasn't it?' 


Embedded questions 

These are indirect qitestions that arise in the floiv of the con^^ei^sation. The odier pei^son 
responds internally as if the question had been asked directly. For example: 

1 wonder If you know wlTtrt iz bothering you?' 

‘I don't know if you will tell me wJien did you fdst lean\ .soniettLvig eas.i'^. 


Embedded commands 

Commands can also be embedded in a longer sentence: 

1 don't know whether you will go /nto trance in a few moments..,' 

'Let be comfortable..People (earn very easily Ixm to rafczx and access unconscious rasources...' 

Embedded questions and commands need to be marked oiit from the rest of the sen¬ 
tence in some way otiierwdse theyudl] have no impact. Use'analogue marking’ to indi¬ 
cate embedded commands or questions by: 
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■i Making your voice louder or softer for chat portion of the sentence, 

X Pausing slightly after giving the command or question. 

i Alterirg your voice tone, making it deeper or higher for the part of the sentence you 
want to mark out for attention. 

•i S-t-r-e-c-c-h-i-n-g or compressing the words you want to mark out, 

4^ Dropping your voice tone at the end of a command or raising It the end of a question, 

■i Using a visual anchor such as a gesture to mark out the words. 

These are the verbal equivalents of piittifig words into italics for the special attention of 
the client's unconscious minci. 


Quotes 

This pattern offers a suggestion or idea as if it comes from someone else and therefore 
you do not have responsibility for it, for example: 

'Milton Erickson used to say that everyone could go Into trance...' 

'My friend Eliiabeth was able to learn several languages in trance...' 

'My sister met a man once who had travelled to India, where a holy man had told him 
this Etory^..’ 


Metaphor 

Stories, analogies and parables are the best way of accessing unconscious resources 
and Erickson was a master of telling stories that not only engaged the client, but also 
held the key to solving their problem. He tvould const met metaphors where the story 
line paralleled the client's problem and then, as the story was resolved, the client was 
able to briirg the resources that were suggested in the story into their owm situation. 

A simple use of metaphor in the Milton Model is w-hat is called a 'restrictional vio¬ 
lation', w^hene objects are credited with powers they do not have. These are used exten¬ 
sively in fairy stories and legends, for example: 

The wnlls have cars. 

'See how time flies...' 

'Be Eitlll and let the room tell you its secrets...' 


Politics^ Sales and Advertising 

The Milton Model has its roots in therapy \Mien a client goes to see a therapist, they 
are admitting that thej' do not haw the conscious resources to solve the problem. In 
trance, with the help of the therapist, they can find tlie resources they need. But Milton 
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Model language patterns are not confined to the hypnotherapist’s consulting room. 
They are the natural language of politics, adveiTising and sales. 

Political inten.^ieics are a battle between the inten-hewer tiying to use the Meta 
Model and the politician tlying to stick to the Milton Model. Often the politician 
cannot be specific because they do not know tire answers, but they have to be specific 
enough to satisfy the questioner and vague enough to leave themselves room to 
manoeuvre. 

If you want good examples of vague Milton Model language, just look at and listen 
to advertisements. Advertisei^ do not know who will read their offerings and therefore 
they have to niEike them relevant to as many people as possible. 

Salespeople also use Milton Model patterns. Sometimes die patterns are taught to 
them to help them increase sales - as if the customer has to be put into a trance in 
order to buy the product at all! Milton Model patterns are an important part of the sales 
message. However, 1 believe it is very dubious and unethical to use them to try to con¬ 
fuse the customer and manipulate them into a win-lose situation. Selling is about find¬ 
ing out a customer'^ values and presenting the benefits of the product or service, not 
about tiying to mislead the customer. As always, knowledge brings responsibility': 


ACTI ON PLAN 

1 Watch a current affairs programme on television. Notice the language 
patterns of the pei'sonwho is being interviewed as tliey strike a balance 
between giving enough detail and keeping their options open. 

2 Watch the film Holy Smoke on video^ even if you have seen it before. Notice 
how the language used by the character played by Kate Winslet about her 
group is rife with Milton Model patterns. 

3 Make a small pendulum by tying a metal washer to the end of a piece 
of cotton. 

Tie the free end to your thumb and rest your elbow on a table so that the 
washer is free to swing in any direction across the table.Tliis arrangement is 
known as a ClievreuTs pendulum. 

Hold your hand steady and let the washer come to a halt. Now imagine the 
washer swinging from right to left. Do not make it swings just imagine it 
rnovingH Most people find that it soon starts to swing in that direction. Now 
imagine that it is swinging forward and backwards.You should find that within 
a minute or soothe washer lias changed the direction of its swing.Then 
imagine the waslier still again, it should stop after a few moments. 

What is happening? You are not moving it consciously,so your unconscious 
is producing micro-muscle movements that are making the pendulum swing. 
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You are producing a real physical result in your muscles by thought alone^ 
How could you tap into that substantial power more frequently? Suppose 
you were constantly giving yourself positive messages and visualizing yourself 
as a powerful and worthwhile person? Guess what sort of results your 
unconscious would be likely to manifest in the outside world? 

4 Uptime needs a downtime balance.A few minutes of relaxation and trance in 
a working day can make us more creative. If you do not already set aside a 
small amount of time each day to relax ^ perhaps by meditating, then consider 
making this next exercise part of your day. You can do it any time you feel you 
need to relax and recharge your mental batteries, or when you want your 
unconscious to mull over a problei7i or come up with soine ideas. 

I Make yourself comfortable, either sitting in a chair with both feet flat on 
the floor, or lying flat. Do not cross your legs or feet. Decide in advance 
how long you are going to take to relax. Either decide that you will come 
back to the present after a certain time has elapsed or set an alarm to 
wake you. Decide whether you are going to relax or whether you want 
your unconscious to be creative in trance. If you want to come up with 
some ideas, then think of the situation where you want answers before 
you start to go into trance. 

4 Take a few deep breaths, hold the breath slightly and breathe out for 
twice as long as you take to breathe in. 
i Begin by describing three things you can see, for example,"As I sit here, I 
can see the patterns on the wallpaper, I can see the carpet and the 
sunlight coming through the window.'Then describe three things you can 
hear, for example,'! can hear the sounds of the cars from the sheet 
outside,and I can hear the sounds of my breathing,and I can hear the 
voice of the person talking in the next room.’ Finally, describe three 
things you can feel,for example,'I can feel the weight of my feet on the 
floor, the warmth of my hands and the pressure of the chair against 
my neck.' 
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+ Then describe two things you can see, two things you can hear and two 
things you can feei.This paces your present experience. 
i Then describe one thing you can see, one tiling you can hear and one 
thing you can feei. 

4 Then ciose your eyes and see how black you can make your visuai fieid. 
Concentrate on making it as biack as possible^ 

Feel the part of your body that is the most comfortable and imagine that 
feeiing like warmtii slowiy spreading throughout your body- Feel that 
warmth and that comfort spreading through your body and relax, 
i Let your mind wanderlwonder in whatever way it wants until you decide 
to come back to the present moment or your alarm brings you back. It is 
fine if you fail asleep for a few moments. If you have difficulty getting to 
sieep at night, then this is an exceiient way to get over tiiat problem. 

5 Take note of your everyday trances that are not productive. Notice when you 
start to feei negative as a result of your own imaginings or when the negative 
feeiing is more extreme tiian the reai situation warrants. 

What triggers these? Once you get to know the triggers, there wiii be a 
moment of choice when you can ask yourseif,'Do i I'eaMy want to go into tills 
negative ti'ance - ogofn.^ 

What happens in these negative trances? What do you see, liear and feel 
internally that gives rise to these emotions? Once you recognize you are in 
one of these fugues, you will have a precious moment of choice when you can 
decide to stay or leave. 

Come back to the present and notice how tills is more pleasant and 
productive than sinking into the quicksand of a negative fugue- 
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METAPHOR 


Reality is a cliche fi otn which we escape by metaphoy. 

Wallace Stevens 


Wallace^ Ste’i'ens was using metaphor to describe metaphor. We can never describe the 
world diiectly, so in a sense ail language is metaphor - it points to something beyond 
itself. However, some metaphors escape fiiiTher from reality than others, or, to put it 
another way, some communication is more direct than others. The less direct, the more 
metaphorical. That is not to say that metaphor cannot convey meaning. It is paiticu- 
larly good at conveying multiple meanings or ambiguous meanings. A good metaphor 
can be ivorth a thousand words and several pictures. Being able to use metaphor is a 
basis of good communication, writing, training, teaching and therapy. The word 
'metaphor' comes from a Greek root meaning ‘to carry beyond'. Metaphor takes you 
beyond one meaning and opens your mind to many possible meanings. 

In NLE^ metaphor covers figures of speech, stories, comparisons, similes and para¬ 
bles. Metaphor is a step to the sidej it 'chunks sidew'ays’ in NLP terms. Metaphors do 
not go into more detail (chunk down). They do not go to more general classes or rvider 
aspects (chunk upl. They compare one aspect with another in order to il hi min ate. 
A metaphor is like shining a coloured spotlight on an object, making it appear to be a 
different colour, or like taking a piece of music and transposing it into another key 
while making it more elaborate. Tire tune is the same, but the expression is different. 
A metaphor can be like a breath of fresh air in a stuffy classroom. 


Everyday Metaphors 

Metaphor's make a comparison. TTrey chunk sideways to illuminate a subject, to show 
that it is like something else. Paia.doxically, by making a comparison, they make the 


original meaning clearer. We need comparison lo understand. 

Touch ttie back of your hand ivith your finger. You will get some information about 
what the back of your hand is like. Now^ mm^e yoitr finger along the back of your hand. 
You get so much more information from the differences. V/e need difference to tinder- 
stand anything and difference must involve a comparison. 

Metaphors are all around us. Good everyday metaphors pass Into common lan¬ 
guage as cliches, for example, 'He came down like a ton of bricks' or Tt’s raining cats 
and dogs.' If ^lou think about these two metaphors, you see they are ridiculous, yet they 
clearly make sense on some level because people say them all the Lime. 

Metaphors also arise in the stories we tell. Stories are important. They are our 
biithright. In pneliterate societies, stories are howwnsdom, science, law, political and 
economic ideas are passed on. 

In a business, culture is made from stories - stories about the managers and the 
directors, stories of how the company was founded, hot^'^ it came to be where it is today. 
Then there are the stories told around the coffee machine, the stories that senior man¬ 
agers ne^^er hear, but that profoundly affect hoi-v people respond to them and hoiv they 
u^rk. If a consultant wants to understand a company, they need to listen to the stories 
the staff tell. True or not, they define the culture. 

Entile organizations ha^e metaphors of identity. Clearly an organization that sees 
itself as a 'family business' is going to do business in a different w^ay and treat its 
employees differently from an organization that thinks of itself as a 'mean fighting 
machine’ or a‘learning organization’. 

The financial world is drenched in metaphors. We talk about 'cash How', ‘liquid 
assets', 'frozen assets' and ‘floating a company’. Money seems to be like water in many 
w^iys. [Because it is always slipping through our fingers?! Then there is 'dirty' money, 
which is 'laundered'. 

Hie world of sales is bristling whth metaphors like cannons from a castle wall. 
Many organizations use battle metaphors - going out and grabbing the market and 
defeating the opposition. Some salespeople ''arm’ themseh'es with the latest technoi- 
ogv', while otlien; talk of wooing the customer, of seducing them. 

Health and medicine are also full of metaphors - the war against cancer, fighting 
the common cold, eradicating germs, and so on. Our immune system is compared to a 
sophisticated killing machine. 

We also have many metaphors to describe how we feel, which are often called 
'organ language’, for example: 

'He's burning out m chat job/ 

Toli malcG me sick.' 

'He's a pain In the neck.' 

'Stand on your own two feet.' 

'Show a llctle backbone, will youi' 
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'Thai was hard to swallow; 

Its breaking my heart; 

'You ai^ getting on my nerves.' 

None of these are litei'cilly true, but they are remarkably suggestive and may have an 
effect at some level. We know of people vAth a stooped posture tidio do not 'stand up 
for thenTseKies' and some situations can make you feel nauseous. Deepak Chopra has 
an interesting saying in his books on health: 'Your immune system is eavesdropping on 
your internal dialogue.’ That is itself is an evocative metaphor and suggests that we can 
talk ourselves into illness and health. Not so surprising really, because we fiiily expect 
doctors, therapists and psychiatrists to do so. 

So, metaphors are neither good nor bad, but they have consequences concerning 
how w^e relate to the world, other people and otir own bodies. An empowering metaphor 
will help you. A toxic metaphor will iveakcn you. The stories we tell and how w^e tell 
thenij to ourseKes and to others, profoundly affect our lives. They create our reality. 


Types of Metaphor 

There are many t^^pes of metaphor and one metaphor may fit into more than one cate¬ 
gory. .All are tiseful for good communication and good trainers and teadiers need to be 
able to use them all. 

The compaffson or era dog/ 

This IS the simplest type of metaphor. Essejitially,you say,This is like that', for example. 
Training is like acting' or'l see what you mean.' (Understanding is like seeing.) These 
metaphors are widespread and enrich our lapgua.ge. 

In a wider context, you can also use a com pan son as a theme, by referring to it a few 
limes and building on it with other elements from the same metaphor For example, 
consulting is like detective work.What sort of detective do you want to be; What is the 
crime; What are the clues; 

This type of metaphor is called an 'organizing metaphor'. 

General learning metaphor 

X These Impart a general point you want to make in a more effective way than by direct 
tellirg.They may be short and pithy or long and languorous, for example: 

We used to /Tove a cerrerukej' or sebod. He was o nj/serob/e man. He would never oi'Jow its to 
step oii'tsHe bte sebooil niies.Wiienever there wos or?y doubt, be would soy/Sbow me o mfe t/iof 
soys /DU are allowed to do this.' 

We would reply, ■'OK, show us a rule tJiat says we can't' 

Fables, morals, myths and fairy stories are all examples of general learniiig metaphors. 
CogflltFve i7jeiapbors 

These give a sequence of ideas that help to create new distlnnions.Take the story of 
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Chuan^Tiu, the Chinese sage who lived around ^00 EC, talking to liis friend HuiTzu. 
Afier an afgiiment. HulTzu sald.^Your words are Ejsefess'' 

GruangTzu scrdj 'flat you have to t^nderstofid tfie usefess before f'otj can taik a^oiyt wJiat ?s 
asefai^The Earth /s rast tfjoirgJi a fria.'T i/.ses no more of itthan tj->e area he puts hra feet or?, if, 
hov/ever^you were lo dig away afJ the earth fmm aroi?r?d his feet unhf you reached t/te 
Underwodd,theji 'wooJd t/je man str/f f?e abiie to make use of ff?' 

'No,it would be useless.'said HulTzu. 

'it is obvkms. tten'said QiuangJzu. that die wseJess hos its uses,' 

4 EmotionaJ metaphors 

The main purpose of this c/pe of metaphor is to elicit an emotional state in the listener, 
although all metaphors do this to some extentThese metaphors may work in one of 
two ways.You can tell a story in such a way as to jget the listener to ider\ti[Y with being in 
a situation described and so feel the emotion that It would generate, or you can describe 
a situation and the listener w||[ feG[ emotional about what is being described, for example: 

f was Jn a hurry yesterday and had to post a really Importartt parceL J went down to t/ie post 
ofjffce md Joined die queue.The woman in from of me was very siow and then she couldn't find 
her papeis and started turning out her handbag. Do you k/tow what it is Jifce to he so near and 
yet so far when you are fn a hurry? I just had vo wait a.itd wart and my car was on a merer... 

You can use a combination of cognitive and emotional metaphors to teach strategies 
You do this by repeating a series of metaphors chat have the same sequence of states. 

For example, to establish a strategy to go from frustration to curiosity: 

Erustratio/t Give a metaphor that elides Frustration (for example che one above about 
che post-office queueji 

EqaanifTiity Give a metaphor that elides equanimity and one that either sets up 

motivation awsy from frustration {for example, stress being bad for your 
health! or towards equanimity {for example, the Joy of feeling good). 
Ca.'’iosity Give a metaphor that elicits curiosity together with one that shows how 
curiosity is a good resource In difficult situations. Offer different 
metaphors chat elicit these states in the same order in che course 
of training. 

These metaphors and strategy steps may be overt or covert. 

X Linked metaphors 

Here you give several seemingly unrelated metaphors that all have something in common 
- a distinction or piece of information you want to impart or emphasize. For example, an 
aeroplane Journey.going up In a lift, seeing an aiicY nest and che first n’loon landing are all 
about getting a new perspective from above. 


Isometric Metaphors 

An isometric metaphor is a stoiy that follotvs the same outline as a pixiblem. It moves 
towards a desired conclusion and contains resources that can be mapped over onto the 
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problem. The more oblique the metaphor, tlie more pouierful it is likely to be. These 
sorts of metaphors are alw*tys directed towaihs some kind of outcome and aie mostly 
used in counselling, therapy or training. 

Milton Erickson tvould constmct isometiic metaphors and tell them to his clients 
while they ivene in trance. The clients would find die resources they needed within the 
stories and start to solve their problems, often not making the connection between the 
stories and the problem. 

To create an isometric metaphor: 

1 identify the present-stole protileru. 

Notice what people are present, what the context is and any important places 
or objects. 

Notice sny Important ^ubmodalicies that describe the people or objects. 

Notice what Is happening in the problem situation 

2 Identify the desired state, 

Notice what people are present.the context and any important places or objects. 
Notice any Important submodalities that describe the people or objects. 

Notice what is happenItig In the desired situation 

3 Wfjot are [J>e cnicid reiatiomhips between tJ^e eremejits of the story? 

In an Isometric metaphor you can change all the elements as long as you keep the key 
r’elationships between tlie significant elements Jc is like transposing a piece of music 
Into another key. 

4 GTEJ.'iJi sideways fram tiie prabfem sftiraTion, 

What does this situation remind you of^ 

Change the context. 

Replace the significant people and objects with different people and objects. 

Keep any significant sub modalities in the story. 

Design a storyline that takes you from the present to the desired state. 

Make the storyline parallel the original relationships between the elements of the 
present state and desired state, 

(Sometimes It is easier to work backwards from the desired state .What steps would be 
necessary to get there^) 

You can use your cdxTi experiences as a basis for the story, or any books, films, televi¬ 
sion plays, parables, jokes or mythological tales. 

V^Tien you tell the story, let the listener relax. Give the story as much sensoiy- 
specific detail as possible to make it enthralling. .4im for the listener to be engaged and 
entranced, so they want to know^ how" the story ends. An isometric metaphor will not 
work unless the listener is drawn into tire story. 


An efjfecflve fnettjphor must engage the listenei*. 
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How can you make >T>ur metaphoi^ effective? 

1 Use SGREory predicates, not digital language,You want the listener to see, hear and 
feel the story in their mind,You should engage the representational systems of 
the listener. 

i Use suspense.The listener will want to know what comes next, and will look forward to 
a satisfactory resolution to the story. 

4 Encourage the listener to identify with a character so that they are earned along by 
tlie story 

’I Use jokes and humour that set up the listener’s expectations and then suddenly switch 
meaning in an unexpected and Incongruous way. 


Two Stories 

In his book Steps to ati Ecology^ ofMiiid, Gnegoiy Bateson wnites of the man who u-an ted 
to know- about the mind, ivhat it really w-as^ and whether coniputei^s would ever be as 
intelligent as humans. He h'ped the follotvhng question into the most powerful contem¬ 
porary computer fwhich took up a w^hole floor of a university department]: 'Do you 
compute that you wall ever think like a human being?' 

Tire machine rumbled and muttered as it started to analyse its own computational 
habits. Eventually it printed its reply. The man nished over in excitement and found 
these words, neatly t^^ped: 'That reminds me of a story. 

Here's another metaphor from the witings of ChuangTzu, the Chinese sage. 


THE SWIMMER AND THE ARCHER 


A good swimmer has acquired his ability through repeated practice. That 
mea}}s he has forgotten the usater. 

If a man can swim underimten he may' have seen a boat before and 
still he'il know how to handle it. That's because he sees the water as so much 
rfi'V land and regards the capsizing of the boat as he would the overturning of 
a cart. 

Everything may be capsizing and turning over at the same time right in front 
of him audit can't get at him and affect what's inside, so where could he go and 
not be at ease? 

IVJie/? you are betting for tiles in an avchei'y contest, you shoot with skill. 
Wien you are betting for fancy belt buckles, you woiry about your aim. And 
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when voii are betting for real gold, you are a. uenvus wreck. Your skili fs the 
same in all three cases, but because one prize means more to you than another 
you 1st outside considerations weigh on _VDZir mind. Me who looks too hard at 
the outside gets clumsy on the inside. 


ACTION PLAN 

1 If you had to describe your life at the moment as a bookTV series, play 
or film: 

Would it be a comedy+a tragedy,a black comedy,a thriller^a farce? 

What would be the title? N/ghtmore on E/ni Street? Raiders of the Lost Ark? 

Al/ssfon imposs/bJe? Horry Potter and the Go Wet ofFJre? 

What are the implications of the title you have chosen? 

Why did you choose that title? 

What similarities did you see between the title and your situation at 
the moment? 

How does the film or book end? 

What resources does the protagonist have that enables them to solve 
their problem? 

Do you think that particular resource could also help you? 

How might you develop or find that resource? 

What film, book,, play or TV title would you like to have for your life at the 
moment? Why? 

2 Think about the work you do and complete these sentences: 

‘You don't have to be to work here, but it helps? 

‘Working in my business is like because 
What are the implications of your metaphor? 

What does it suggest about the sort of work that you do and the sort of 
organization you work in? 

What is the best aspect of that metaphor? 

What's the worst aspec t of that metaphor? 

What resource could you use to cope with the worst aspect? 

3 Think of a problem you have at the moment. 

Go to one of your favourite books - business book, novel, thriller, spiritual 
book, self-development book, it does not matter. Make it a book that you like 
and enjoy reading. 

Close your eyes and open a page at random. 

Keeping your eyes closed, point with your finger to a place in the middle of 
the page you have opened. 
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Now open your eyes and read the sentence that you are pointing at, maybe 
going on to the next sentence to compiete the sense. 

How do those words reiate to your problem? 

What resources do they suggest? 

You may not get an immediate answer, but keep those words in mind and 
something wiii suggest itseif 
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Talent Is the capacity for faking infinite pains. 

Oitar Wilde 

NLP pays a great deal of attention to face-to-face communication. However, the Meta 
Model, Milton Model and principles of metaphor all apply to the written word as well 
as the spoken word, in Fact, more so, because when WTiting, you cannot convey the 
nuances of your meaning with body language and tonaiit^’: ^^1 you have are the words. 
Also, face-to-face communication takes place in real Lime - if you are misunderstood 
or phrase something WTongiy, you can correct it immediately, ivhich you cannot do 
when you communicate lny writing. 

Written communication can affect thousands of people through books and 
articles. Businesses send untold written pages - reports, memos and e-mails. When 
these are unclear, ambiguous or plain difficult to lead, the costs can be high. 

Clear writing is not a luxury, it is not difficuit and >^u do not need years of tuition 
to achieve it. 


Clear Writing 

Plere are eiglit simple rules to follow so your WTiting is cas>' to read, a pleasure to read 
and clear and understandable. 

I K.now oi/tcorne. 

To make sure )four writing gets the response you want, first you have to know what that 
Is.What do you want to achieve in your wrkingf What do you want the reader to get 
out of IriWhen you have finished writing, second position the reader, read wtiatyou have 
written and see if the message comes across. Remember the NLP presupposition 'The 
meaning of the communication is the response it gets', 


2 Take, care of the basics. 

Check your spelling and punccuation. Mistakes are embarrassing and damage your 
credibility with the reader. Do not neiy on the word pracessor to check these. It only has 
artificial intelligence.You have real intelligence. 

2 Use fiDEjns and verbs in preference to adjectives and adverbs. 

They are nearly always stronger.Adverbs (words chat describe verbs) and adjectives 
(words iliac describe nouns) can be useful, but use chem sparingly; 

4 Beware of nominaiizations. 

They are weak, because they are not sensory specific. Reading a paragraph fuii of 
nominalizations is iike wading througii jeiiy. Use many nominaliiations oniy if you want to 
put the reader into a trance. 

5 Use se,nsofy-speof?c detaite when possible. 

iiiuEtratG abstract points with concrete metaphors. Make metaphors ciear and reievant. 
Sometimes you can refer back to them when developing a point (organizing metaphors). 

6 Mapsb your noLfns and verbs. 

This wili reduce ambiguities, if In doubt about something, read it aioud to someone eise. 
if stiii in doubt, change it. (i read an advertisement recently tiiat saldYAre your worries 
killing you^ Let us help.”) 

7 Track yoEir verbs. 

The strongest verbs are those that involve doing somethirg 
The next strongest involve dialogue - saying, speaking 
The next strongest involve tliinkiiig or feeling. 

Weaker still are the passive forms of verbs - being done to.Watch for all forms of 
passtve verbs where the subject is deleted and only the action remains, for example The 
house was bopght.' 

Weakest of all is the verb Yo be', unless It is part of another verb (as In 'to be interested', 
for example). Look chr’otigh your writing and substitute a stranger verb where appropriate. 
9 LoaJt at tfie 'way you lay out liie writing. 

Long paragraphs in small type are hard to read.Avoid long sentences, with lots of clauses 
and sub-clauses, word upon word for the sake of it,as If the full-stop key Is not woi'king, 
sometimes with Ideas nested In others like Russian dolls at a Moscow fair, as they are 
hard to understand, aren't they^ 

The dearest way to layout informational writing is Inductively Start with the main 
points and then proceed to the smaller chunks. Imagine a pyramid with a few main ideas 
at the top and then more and more subsidiary ideas. Start at the top, not at the bottom. 


The Fog Index 

The fog index is a well-established way of measuring the ciarit^' of a piece of WTiling. It 
unorks on the principle that long sentences and long tvords make writing more difficult 
to understand. 
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To calcitlalE the fog index of your UTiting: 

■i Take a typical section of appraximacely 100 words. 

+ Count the number of words, not counting proper names and counting hyphenated 
words as one word. 

4^ Count the number of sentences and divide it into the number of words to get the 
average number of words per sentence,Call this number'XV 
i Count the number of words with three syllables or more. Call this number TV Do not 
count words that reach three syllables by changing a part of speech ffor example plurals 
or verb tenses, so the word 'achieving' would not count, as Its third syllable is due to 
Its tense). 

i The fog Index is the average number of words per sentence (X'), plus the number of 
words of three syllables or more per 100 words (T'), multiplied by two fifths: 

Fog Index = (X + Y) x 0.4 

Clear UTiling has a fog index of between nine and twelve. In tabloids it can be as low as 
fi\e. Aim to keep it below ten. 

Digital Language 

Digitai language is language with few- or no sensory woiris. It sounds moie meaningful 
than it is. It generates text that is hard to read, sounds extremely impressive and puts 
you in a trance. It is very easy to construct using nominalizations. 

The Meta Semantic Generator (MSG) 

Here is a procedure for constructing fully functional digital language. It is knowm as the 
meta semantic generator (MSG for short). It is fully recursive, because it w^s used to 
name itself. It is also knortni as the meaningless jaigon generator. 


quality 

tactica.1 

culture 

organizational! 

liilguistic 

operation 

modular 

systemic 

model 

developme-ntil 

community 

objective 

stracegic 

ftinctional 

chraughput 

meta 

computational 

project 

positional 

environ me nml 

programming 

enhanced 

authentic 

displacement 

adversarial 

semantic 

generator 

neuro 

marginal 

productivity 




To use the meta se man Lie generator select a word from column one and column Lh-o 
and put them in any order before one of the words in column three. Now you have an 
erudite-sounding concept that means whatever you want it to mean. 


Sensory Language 

YoLir words on a page can spark linguistic fireworks tliat burst ^i^itli multiple meanings in 
your reader's mind. But for ideas to live, they must be described in the 1 angle age of the 
living, the language of the senses. Vifiien you describe something in a way dial the reader 
could see or hear or touch, then are using sensor^' larrguage. V^firen \nou use abstrac¬ 
tions such as "understand’, 'think’, 'education' 'interest', then you are not. Some non-sensory 
language is usually necessar>', depending on fire subject, but do not let it predomiirate. 

In fictiorr, the golden rule is: 'Show, don’t tell.’ Let the reader see, hear and feel your 
story. This principle applies to non-fiction wire never possible. 

Read through these tut> paragraphs and notice your reactions: 

Education fuU of excitement for today's pyiniaiy schools. Whatever the 
weather, children aged five to fifteen are showing greai interest in IT studies. 
Their dedication and concentration are worthy of many adults. In Mount 
Ararat primary school^ they have won a sjjecial prize for theiv IT designs ih a 
nationwide competition. 

Peter's brow finrows as he iooks nf the computer screen. Here at Mount 
Ararat primary school the sunbeams breaking through the windows show the 
motes of dust dancing in the air of the old classroom where Peter and his 
friends cs'e giving up their break to perfect a computer progra^n they are work¬ 
ing on. They hai/e already w'on a prize that sits on the middle shelf of their 
ciassroom and they oie clearly angling for anoth^: 

The first paragraph uses no sensory words, the second uses more immediate sensorv' 
descriptions. Sensory^ language helps to engage readers because it makes them create 
specific pictures, sounds arrd feelings. Revokes a response. Non-sensory language 
does not elicit such a strong response. Too many abstractions are likely to put the 
reader in a trance. Tliey will 'wake up' at the bottom of the page without having taken 
anything in. Read the following for a taste ofw^hat too many abstractions can do: 

The tendency for wntei's in ed-ucation to show toleration of the ambiguity of 
abstractions poses many fascinating conundnnns. Such abstractions make no 
addition to die hnmediacy of the u>iiting and give rae to indecision, haziness 
and lack of clarity. They are the products of laziness in thinking. 
Nomin.aiizations give tise to circumlocutions and a certain arbiwariness in 
stylistic achiei>e?nent that is easily noticeable to a reader of discernment. 
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Abstraction count: 20 in a paragraph of GS words! 

That paragraph does make sense in a fashion, but how long would you stniggie 
with it to make it yield its secrets? 

Now tiy this instead: 

It's a puzzle, why educatfonal writeys put up with such abstyact wntiug. 
Abstyact wyf.ting is like jet lag - it comes fyom spending too much time up in the 
clouds and not enough with youyfeet on the gyound. Too muck makes the 
woyld go fuzzy and sends you to sleep at odd times when you should be awake. 
Keep wiiting clecw and specifid 

Six abstractions in GO words: ‘puzzJe', ‘waiting' (three times), 'jet lag’, ‘sleep’. One is nec¬ 
essary^ (writing) the other three you can feel, although they are not tangible. Didn’t that 
make more sense? 

/V1etf?phors ore on exceitent woy to sensory language. 

They can belong metaphors, little stoiies, experiences or examples, or short metaphora 
that light up the meaning in unusual and sometimes amusing Aira^'is, for example: 

'A howl ir(g billiard of dandruff covered his collar.'' 

'It was 35 white as starlight shining on snow,' 

The light leaked like Icy water from behind the window.' 

Keep a balance between metaphor and straight description. Use metaphors like salt 
and pepper on food. They add flavour, but if you add too much, the food is spoilt. 

Avoid jorfon absohnely necessary. 

largon is always non-sensory because it has to encapsulate complex ideas in a few- words. 
Tire positive intention of jargon or technical language is to enable people w.iio share the 
same background knouiedge to refer to concepts quickly and easily Without Uie experi¬ 
ence to fill the inevitable deletions, thougii, jargon is meaningless or, w^orse, confusing. 

Jargon words are group anchors. Jargon also creates in-group rapport and can 
create a banner to outsiders. Groups often submit new-comers to initiation ceremonies’ 
with jargon. 

NLP has more than iis fair share of jargon, so develop w^ys to refer to the NLP con¬ 
cepts that are easily understood by non NLP-trained people. NLP is about subjective 
experience. Everyone kncpw-s that intimately, so NLP should be clear without jargon. 


NLP should be undetsiandabfe to the overage / / year old! 



writing 


ACTION PLAN 

1 Tlie next time you write something*be it a ietter, business report, short story 
or artkie: 

Work out the fog index, is it below i 0? 

Count up the abstract nouns (noniinaiizations). Can you eiiininate any of 
them with sensory-based words or metaphors? 

Look at the iength of your sentences.Twenty words shouid be the absolute 
maximum unless there are good reasons to the contrary. Most sentences 
should be under 18 words. 

Do a word search for the words ^is' and 'are’.This wiil teil you wiiether the 
verb To be’ is over-represented. Are these words part of a more complex 
verb? If not* rephrase as many as possible. 

2 Take an article or short story that you enjoy and do some informal 
modelling. 

How has the author structured the piece? 

What metaphors are used? 

is there an organizing metaphor? 

is it written predominantiy from first position (personai experience), 
second position (talking about others) or third position (objective 
and gen era i)? 
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UNDERSTANDING 


THE FILTER 


EXPERIENCE 



How is it possible that tu'o people can talk and each go away whtli a different idea about 
the conversation? Hou^ can two people have the same experience and yet argue about 
what happened? What does it mean t^hetr someone agrees wnth you? What are they 
agreeing with? The answ^ers lie in hmv we organize and give nteaning to our expeiience. 

Imagine you are in a meeting witli several people. Eveiyone is contiibuting. What 
do you keep track of? Wliat do you pay attention to? What do you remember? 

Our attention is limited. V'/e have to select from all the possible sensory experience 
available. We do this on the basis of beliefs, values, stale ofawareness, physical health, pre¬ 
occupations and time of day. Wt then interpret tliat selection. Some of these interpreta¬ 
tions w411 be based on our own previous experience, some will be cultural rnteipreiatrons. 
For example, when someone yawns, you might think that tlrey are boned. You might draw 
conclusions from this. You might consider them rude and become annoyed with them. 
You might feel uncomfortable because you are not keeping their interest. You might then 
make an inference about what sort of person you are and what sort of person the>’' are. You 
might feel angry depressed, or disheailened. You might expect an apolog>'. You might con¬ 
clude til at tliey were simply tired. You migiit choose to dismiss the whole incident. All your 
thoughts and actions w'ould follow from your interpretation of the original action. You 
react to^’our meaning, not to what the other person intended - becaiisB yon do not know 
what they mtended. You cannot kjiow their thought process; it is locked behind their eyes. 

creored by the person who experiences, the event We interpret everything 
I'n 0 personal way. 
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The filter of experience 

The whole process is like a filtei: for extracting a little meaning fiom a lot of sensoiy 
experience. Tliere is a huge amount of possible information in any situation. From all 
of this we select, make interpretations, feel emotion, form or reinforce beliefs and 
make assumptions. Finally act on the resnlt of this u^iole process. 

This drain ofev'ents is interesting for three reasons: 

1 Only the first step jnd the last step are visible and audible to others.The rest takes place 
In the privacy of our head. No one knows what is happening there unless we choose to 
tell them. 

2 There are many possible experiences, but only one iTesuking action Much information Is 
lost or discounted alor^g the way. 11 is like a lot of beans going Into the top of the filter 
for one drop of coffee to emerge at the other endl 

3 Our actions often reinforce our beliefs and cause us to I'estrict what we notice at the 
top of the funnel. So the funnel becomes a tunnel. What we notice confirms our beliefs 
and our beliefs influence what we notice. For example, if I decide that my yawning 
companion Is rude, I will be on the alert for further instances of their rudeness. If I 
conclude that they yawned because I was boring them. I may try harder than usual to 
keep their attention. If I have a belief that I am not an mteresiing person, that yawn is yet 
more evidejice to confirm my belief.And all because my companion had a late nighd 
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Theiie are thiiee ways to avoid misiinderstandiiigSj especially when we feel hurt by oiEr 
iirteipnelation of wiiat another pei^soir did or said: 

^ Trace your own reasoning and question whether you have drawn a reasonable 

conclusion from what you have seen and heard. Go back up throMgh rhe filler to check 
whether the sensory experience connects with the conclusion you have drawn. 
i Secondly make your own reasoning clear.Tell the other person ^vhat you noticed and rhe 
conclusions you di^ew as a result. It may also be appropriate to tell them your feelings 
about that. Describe your progress down the tunnel so chat they can understand how 
you reached your conclusion. 

i Thirdly, ask them to go throMgh their reasoning.Ask thenr to describe how they came to 
their conci us ion s.T his checks their funnel of experiences understand how they 
reached their conclusion. Consider whether you can learn anything from their view. 

You have to be flexible in order to see different meanings and understand another 
person’s point of liew^ This iirvolves being able fin NLP terms) to‘chunk up’ - to see the 
common elements in two different examples. 


CHUNKING 



‘Qiunking' is a term from the computer world., meaning to organize information into 
groups. A group consists of'drunks' of information all with something in common. You 
decide exactly what they have in common. 

For example, what do the numbers L. 7,253, 11 and 23 have in common? There are 
several airswers., Including‘Who cares?' also: 

They all appear In my telephone number, 

They add up to my house number: 

They are all prime numbers. 

There are many possible answers and only the last one is not a personal association. 

In NLP the principles you Lise to chunk rdU define how you group information and 
ivhat categories you use. Our conscious mind seems to be able to cope with about five 
to nine pieces of infomration at anyone tinre. George MiHer first put this idea foru^ard 
in his classic paper, ‘The Magic Number Seven, Plus or Minus Twxr', published iir 1956. 

What is a bit of information? It could be simple or complex, depending on how" 
you chunk it. ft might be a word, a sentence or a paragraph. Five to nine chunks 
of information can be very rich and detailed if we use 11-defined, rich, detailed 
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categories and relationships. How mi[ch you remember depends on how you chunk 
the information. 

Chunking also defines the relationships belw^een pieces of information. 
Something is not general, specific, large or small in itself, only in relation to anofirer 
group that may contain it or that it may contain. 

You need to chunk information to retain both quality and quantity. How you 
chunk determines how quickly you move from conscious incompetence to con¬ 
scious competence and eventually to unconscious competence. Learning involves 
not only taking in information, but also creating distinctions and categories to 
organize it. 

Being able to chunk into rich categones means being able to see and apply pat¬ 
terns. Seeing patterns depends on tlie connections you make between pieces of infor¬ 
mation and the similarities and differences you see. You increase the number of pieces 
of infonnation per chunk by making patterns into chunks. 

So the ability to remember and think creatively is the number of different and sig¬ 
nificant patterns you can find between pieces of information. The pieces have no 
meaning until they are organized and connected to each other. Nothing has any mean¬ 
ing in isolation. 

Most people have a preferred chunk level. Some people like to synthesize - to 
build the bigger chunks from the smaller details. They understand the parts first and 
then the whole. Others like to analyse - they like to start with the big chunks and then 
address the smaller parts. They understand the whole first and then the parts. 


Chunking Up 

Chunking up tnca^es from the specific to tire general. You start wdth the smaller parts 
and move up to the larger. 

You can chunk up from part to whole (for example, from hair to head). 

You caii chunk up from an example to the class that contains the example (for 
example, from car to transport device). 

dwak ufi /rom pan to ivhole, ask “What whole Is this part off 
To nhunk up f}'om example to crass, osk ‘Wliat class Is this an example of?' 

To Lip from an OLVicome, ask:‘If I got this outcome, what would that get for me?’ 

To chunk up from hefiavjour, ask:'What is the Intention behind this behaviour?' 

Chunking up from part to whole is called synthesis; it helps yoi] to understand tlie 
whole b^=' seeing hoiv it is made from the parts and how" the parts relate. 

V^fiien you chunk up, you get a category or object that contains the smaller chunk 
but also contains other examples or other parts of that category or object. Therefore 
chunking up is a w^y of creating wider choices and more mental space. 
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Chunking Down 

fiiom the gene ml to the specific is called chunking down. 

Yoti can chunk from whole to a part (for example, from car to engine). 

You can drunk dowm from a class to a specific member of that class (for example, 
front thinking to \'isual thinkingj. 

To c/)onk down from whole to port, ask:‘What is a part of this wholeT 

To chank down from ci'ass to e;{ampJe, ask: What Is an example of this classT 

To chunk dovm from, an o income, as.>c''What prevents me achieving dr is ouccomeT 

To chanJt down from an intention, ask;'What other behaviour vyould also satisfy this Intention^" 

Chunking down from whole to part is analysis. Analysis helps you understand the parts 
by relating them to the whole. 

Chunking down helps you become more specific and precise. 


Chunking Sideways 

You chunk sideways by going from one member of a class to another member of the 
same class, or from one part of the whole to another part of the same whole, for exam¬ 
ple from bus to taxi [both public transport) or fixmr pocket to collar (both part of a 
shirt). 

Chunking sideways is rather like free association. Vdreir you free associate you 
create comrectrons betw^een two seemingly unrelated objects, for exairrple, from Ford 
to Bush [both United States Presidents) or from bush to bicycle (both tlrings that are in 
my gardeir). 

You have ro ctak up in order to chunk across because you hove to agree the higher 
/evel before you con f\nd on other exompJe or part of that category. 

For example you could drunk across from bus to serial port (both computer devices), 
or from bus to tram (both meairs of transport), or fronr bus to jam [both three-letter 
English w^ords). 

You could chiurk across fronr lock to parting (both parts of a head of hair), or hiom 
lock to letterbox [both parts of a door), or from lock to burglar alamr (both security 
devices). 


Nowdt is easy to see how misunderstarrdings can occur. Unless two people have agreed 
on the same chunk rrp, they can go in completely different directions from any start¬ 
ing-point ft gets worse if you think you have the same chunk up but do not. 
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Means of 
cranspom 



Steering 

wheel 


Chunking up, down and across 

Many ewryday misunderstandings happen because people chunk up in different ways 
^nth different rules and assume that everyone does the same with the same rules. 
V^Tien the rules are not explicit, they will create confusion. 

Chunking Language 

The Milton Model is an example of chunking up language: it goes from the specific to the general. 
The Meta Model chunks down language: it goes from the general to the specific. 

Metaphor Is an example of chunking aciv>si language: it compares one experience with 
another via metaphor, simile or analogy. 
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NEGOTIATION AND MEDIATION 



Wfe all see llie world diffeneiitly. We all have different life experiences and therefore give 
different meanings to what happens. We all are pursuing our outcomes and often come 
into conflict u^th otheie pursuing their outcomes. Yet we all ha\e to live together. So, 
when tH-o people want different things, they negotiate, they engage in a joint search for 
a solution that they hope \dll leai^e them both satisfied, as opposed to a compromise, 
which Tvill leave them, both dissatisfied, but nevertheless might be the best result on 
offer. Negotiation rubs the hard edges off our outcomes as ws move through the world 
of other people and their outcomes. Negotiation is central to good communication. 

A negotiation or mediation is a joint search for a solution. You negotiate nhen you 
argue your own case; you mediate when you facilitate the search for a solution between 
other parties. In negotiation ™u aim to get what you want from others by giving them 
what they w'ant. In mediation your outcome is for the other parties to come to an 
agreement Eind get what they want. 

Without an agreement to seek an agreement, both negotiation and mediation are 
useless. They are best conducted as a non-zero sum game, in other words someone 
does not have to lose for someone to win. Winning and losing do not cancel out and 
create zero. Both can win. 

Here are some guidelines for negotiation. 

Before the Negotiation 

4 Servo ur otvji outcom e. 

Be clear on both your top and bottom line for agreement. 

Set your BATNA (Ee&t Alternative To Negotiated Agreement), in other words what you 
will do if you cannot agree. Not everything \’^ negotiable, 
i Sei die evidence for your outcome. 

What specific evidence do you requine to knew you have achieved your outcome? Is It 
short or long term? 
i Prepare a rer-ourceful state, 

The quality of your negotiating skills depends on your state at the time. Use your skills of 
anchorliqg and state control to establish and maintain a good physiology and resourceful 
state. 

During the Negotiation 

4 Alai.nta/n a resourcefui state. 

Use anchors and maintain a resourceful physiology. If the negotiation seems to be going 
badly, attend to your state first. 
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i £sTab//sn and msmtai'fl rapjxtft 

Use body and vofce maichlng if appropriate. Pace the other per so ns beliefs, values and 
Identity. Distinguish between understanding tliem and agreeing with them. Rapport does 
not mean you liave co agnae with the otlier person on any issue, only tliat you respect 
and acknowledge their position. 
i Use differejTt pe,'ceptif(jf posftiDns. 

Be clear about your first position. Use second position to gpin understanding and third 
position to track the relationship and course of the negotiation. 
i Ask quesfons ajid seek underetand^ng. 

Understanding the other person's position gives you a better chance of finding 
a solution. 

4 Chunk up to an area of common agreemeni at as hi'gf? a JeveJ as necessary. 

This is the key skill In negotiationTou chunk up from the specifics of the disagreement to 
something you can both agree on. Unless you both can find a shared area of agreement, 
tlie negotiation Is doomed. 

i Chunk dav/n from Ute corramon agreement to 5pec?f5c issues. 

Once you have that shared area of agreement you can chunk down to smaller issues In 
tlie light of that common agreement. 

4 Seek t:Qng.''ue Dt agreem ent 

Agreement that Is not congruent Is asking for trouble. Manipulative sales techniques and 
negotiation strategies wiih a hidden agenda will not work In the long run.They get an 
incoqgruent agreemejit that contains the seeds of Its own downfall. Ic is much better to 
have a shared understanding than a surface agreement. 
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i Eiiabilsh a;i e'ri’de^ce procedure mdependent of [he ponses irwoWed 

How will you know chat the agreement Is effective^ You may need an Independent third 
party representing a third position or "honest broker’ to check that the agreement 
IS working. 

^ Fiitcjre pace the agreement. 

Mentally rehearse the agreement you have reached. Imagine hew It is going to work oul 
Think of all the things that might go wrong and how you could deal with them under 
the agreement. 


Negotiation Skills 

i Set a clear outcome h^e. Move towards an agreement rather than away 
from problems. 

i If possible, choose the layout of the room and where people sit.They sltould sit at an 
angle to each other rather than directly opposite.The way people flit is a spatial 
metaphor about how dtey relate. 

i Aim to frame the negotiation as a shared problem.Anchor It in front of both the paiTies. 
Best of all, write It down on a flip chart or project It so that both parties are facing it. 
This will give a sense ofTacIrg’ a shared problem. 

^ Be clear about what Is re levant .Any contribution may be challenged by refendng to the 
agreed outcome as a way of avoiding red herrings and keeping the meeting on track.Thls 
challenge can be anchored to a gesture. 

^ Use backtracking to summarize progress, to maintain rappoiT and test agreement. 

^ Use the conditional close to expLor'e possibilities' If such and such were to happen^tli'en 

what would we do...’ 

i Open possibilities by a5klng:'What would have to happen for such and such to 
be possible...?' 

i Do not make a counter proposal Immediately after the other person has made a 
proposaLThls f* when they are least Interested In your offering. Discuss their 
proposal first. 

i Use questions rather than statements. It Is better for the other person to discover the 
weakness of their position for themselves throqgh j^our questions than for you try to 
convince them directly. 

X Explicitly sfgnal your questions and comments ("May I ask you a question about that?' or 
'[would [Ike to raise this point...’) to focus attention on that detail. 

i Give one strong reason for your position r'ather than many weak reasons.A case is as 
strong as Its weakest link. 

X Play Devil's advocate to test for congruent agreement (Tm not really sure If we agree 
on this...’) 
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Backtracking 

One of the ways that negoliahons go tiTong is wheti one party misinterprets the other 
peTson's words. They give them meaning from their own model of the world instead of 
inquiring what they mean in the other person’s model of the ttorld. 

One way this happens is when you paraphrase. A paraphrase uses your own words 
as a substitute for another person^ words. Your words may be an adequate restatement 
to you, but they may not mean the same to the other pemoii. 

You can avoid many of these sorts of misunderstanding by backtracking. 
Backtracking is the skill of restating key points using tire other person’s own words and 
often matching their \X)ice tone and body language. It paces the other person and is an 
extremely useful skill in iregotiation for: 

sumnwizing 
building rappoiT 

providing tangible evidence that you are listening 
working towards an agreement 

The most important wnrds and phrases to backtrack are the ones that show' ttre odrer 
person^ values. These wall usLially be marked out by voice tone or an accompanying 
gesture. [Do not assume you know what these key words and phrases mean to the 
other person.) 

Backtracking is not usually appropriate for technicah content-based discussions. 
These sort of disciissions usually involve technical vocabulaiy and specific w'ords that 
ate well understood by both parties and do not need backuracking. 


GAME THEO RT 



Negotiation is a stmctured interaction behveen people with rules that govern w-hat is 
allcfi'ip'cd. Negolialion without rules w'outd soon degenerate into a fight. There is also an 
outcome Lo the negotiation - something to be achieved. You can think of a negotiation 
as haling winners and losers - winners gain what they want and losers do not. But it 
may not be that straightforward. For example^ you may win a negotiation and get wiiat 
you w'ant, but lose the argument otiose public support because you did not play by the 
rules. In tire United States Presidential elections between A1 Gore and George W Bush, 
bo til w'anted to win the election, but neither wanted to be perceived as a litigious loser 
or a President without a mandate or imperil the constitution of the United States in the 
close-run contest. 
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In many ways, negotiation can be seen as a game. Game theoiy is a branch of psy¬ 
chology that has developed to explore negotiation, especially the mles about interna¬ 
tional political negotiations. 

Games can be deadly serious. There are four main types of game. \'\henei^er yon 
enter a negotiation - and that is any time that you are dealing with another person to 
get your outcome - these distinctions are worth beahng in mind. 

i Games wiflTOyt er?d have no rules for changing their rules. Players do not Iws an outside 
perspective on the game and liieir act ions. When tliey meet a situation where existing 
ruJes are Inadequate, they will continue wich the same responses.This Is like single loop 
learning fsee page 26). One of the rules of a game without end is that it Is not a game - it 
Is serious.Another rule Is that ^ou cannot change the rules.Games wkhout end may 
become double binds, where there are choices, but all choices lead to an undesirable 
result-and you mirstplay 

Players of these g;?imes play wit/iiin well-defined boundaries, 

4 Meto games have adequate meta rules - that Is. rules for changing their rules.This means 
chat vvhen an organization or person meets a situation where the rules (and therefore 
actions) are inadequate.they will be able to chaiqge them or formulate new ones.This 
allows evolution and resolution. 

Meta games imply a perceptual third position - an outside pcjslclon from any position 
of conflict.An arbiter or mediator can take this position 

Meta game players play wi'tfi boundaries.This is similar to generative learning (see page 
27i 

4 Zero sum games must have a winner and a loser.The winner wins at the loser’s expense. 
Therefore resoumes are perceived as scarce, wliether they are or not. Examples of zero 
sum games are chess, elections, poker and horse races. Any communication may be 
perceived as a zero sum game. In zero sum games you always try to hide your strategy. 
Whatever hurts the ocher player Is good for you. Zero sum games tend to evenciially 
become win-lose, lose-win or lose-lose games, 
i Non-zero smi gomes do not have a loser and a winner. All the players may do well or badly. 
These games are based on co-operation as well as competition. It is possible to win 
wiihout beating others. Examples of non zero sum games are ecologies, economies, 
markets and belief systems. Non-zero sum games may eventually become win-win games. 

When you are placing games of negotiation, beware of mles that insist: 

Only certain players can participate. 

There have lo be losers and winners. 

Time is running out. 

Rules cannot be changed. 

Positional power Is more important tlian the game. 
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jMthough these rules may be externally imposed, tliey usually come from the partici¬ 
pants' beliefs and attitudes towanls the negotiation. They mean that you aie embroiled 
in a zero sum game or a game without end (or bothj. 

You can approach any game with four different strategies: 

'I' i-ose-jose 

You assume that you can never get what you want and therefore your strategy is to 
block the other player from getting what they want as w-elLThe presupposition behind 
lose-lose Is you ai^e playing a zero sum ganie without end. Lose-lose is a depressing 
strategy and soon you will run out of players who will want to play with you. 
i Lose-v/Zr) 

You assume that you have to lose for the other person to win.Th is game is sometimes 
played by salespeople who give customers discounts and favours that the^ cannot really 
afford In order to make the sale. In more general terms It may mean selling yourself 
short and valuing the other person above yourself At Its best Jose-win Is an altruistic 
game,but not very satisfying or ecological in the long run However.you will never be 
short of players who want to play with you. Lose-win assumes a zero sum game 
without end. 

X Win-v/in 

You assume that nobody has to lose and everyone can get what they want You may need 
to reframe exactly what you win, but this is a positive strategy chat works well in sales. 
Win-win implies a non-zero sum game, which may also be a meta game, 
i Wi'n-w/r? or no deaf 

This takes win-win to the extreme. Ic means that if both parties cannot win, then it is 
better to have no deal at alLThis Is a good sales approach, but may not always be 
appropriate for every negotiation. It sets your EATNAas no deal. Win-win or no deal 
implies you are playing a non-zero sum game that may also be a meta game. 


Aligning Perceptual Positions 

Being able to see a problem from different perceptual positions is essential to negotia¬ 
tion. The clearer the positions, the better the information you will get from them. The 
next exercise is to ensure the positions are balanced and do not compound lire problem. 

i Ideritijy the pyoblent sf tua tioii or fiegotia tiofi. 

.Associate ijitoyoLir memoiy of the situation. Talfc first position - your own 
lieu'point. Make an inventory of the present state in all repi'esentationaJ 
systems: 

What do you see? 

Where are you looking from? 

What do you heai'? 
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Wliose voices do you hear and ivhere do these voices come from? 

Wliat feelings do you have? 

Wliat are you mostly avk^aie of? 

X A ligTt tfi ird position. 

Imagine yourself in third position to the pi oblein situation. See yourself and 
the other people from the outside. 

\Mien you take this position, make sure tl:iat you are equidistant from 
yourself and tlie other people so you can get a good vieu’ of everyone. Third 
position does not 'take sides'. 

hi this position make sure you: 
observe horn eye level 

hear your own voice and tlie other person's voice coming from where 
you see them 

feel your voice coming from your tlnoat areut not being 'disembodied' 
move any feelings that aionot resourceful third position feelhigsto 
uliere they belong (probably first position] 
feel fully balanced on your feet 
How^ does tills change your experience? 

Remember this balanced and resourceful third position. Anchor it so 
that you are able to retuni to it easily. 

X Align prst position. 

Now imagine yourseifm first position in tire problem situation. 

Check all your representational systems. 

Look out through your own eyes. 

Hear through your own ears. 

Feelyoiu own voice coming from the throat area. 

Move any feelings that belong to second position to the right place. 

What changes wiieu you do this? 

X Revisit third position and notice anypirther changes. 

4 Finish in first position. 

4^ Fu t nve pace and generalize to other problema tic sitna tions. 

How miglit an unbalanced first or third position have contributed to other 
difficulties? 

Wliat win be different now"? 

Make sure that whenever you review’ a situation from third position you 
use the anchor you established for a balanced resourceful thii d position. 

Many people found that before they did this exercise^ their third position u^s not as 
helpful as it could be. Typically the other person would appear larger, 'more solid' and 
closer to their obserx^ation point. ,\lso, they often realized that they were not balanced 
in third position, but leaning to one side. 
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PARTS INTEGRATION 



Resolving conflict involves finding areas of agreement behind the open disagreement. 
The same principle apples whether the conflict is between two people or between 
‘parts’ of yoiii"self. We negotiate with other people to get what we want, but we also 
negotiate with onrselves. We experience parts of ourselves as w^anting different and 
often incompatible things. We bargain and cajole, all vfithin the boundary of our otvn 
mind. 'Should I have tliat exti'a piece of cake? Wriiat about my outcome to be iiealthier 
and give up cake? I should go to the gynr, but I don't feel like it. Fd rather stay in and 
watch television, but Fve been invited out for a drink and I would like to go... I want to 
buy tliose fashionable pair of trousers, but then 1 won’t be able to afford tire shirt 1 want 
as w^elL..' And so it goes. 

V'.'e are one whole per'son, we do not really have parts, but we put our energ;^' into dif¬ 
ferent expressions of ourselves and different outcomes and when these expressions and 
outcomes are incompatible, we feel split into'parts’. 'Parts’ is a metaphor for how we feel. 

The parts may express themseKes at the same time, in which case w^e are simulta¬ 
neously incongrtient. We may become paralyzed, with parts at w^ar, neither strong 
enough to meieome the other. Sometimes one part is triumphant, but we do not feel 
comfortable - the defeated part has lost the battle, but continues the w^r. That part is 
still ours and has needs that should be respected. 

Tlie parts may alternate - first one has the upper hand, tlren the other. Then we 
will be sequentially in congruent and may act very differently horn day to day. 

Parts express themselves in behaviour. For example, one part of ns may w^nt to 
work, while another tvould like to sit back with a drink and relax. You may end up work¬ 
ing in a distracted way (simultaneously incongrtient] or relaxing and feeling guilty, and 
then working and feeling frustrated (sequentially incongrtient). The distraction, the 
guilt and the frustration come from the neglected part indulging in a little guerrilla 
w^arfare. With conflicting parts at w^ar are not happy whatever you do. 

Other common examples are where one part wants to please people, while 
another resents the demands Ihey make. 

The w^y to heal this subjective experience of feeling split is the same as you would 
use to mediate between different people or groups: 

i Pace each pare.. What do the/ want^ 

i Honour' the positive intention - they ar’e each tr’/ing to get something of Importance, 
i Chunk up until you come to a level where they both agree. 

^ Chunk back down and resolve the problem wkh reference to the shared agreement 

Use the following negotiation reframe to explore the demands of two or more conflict¬ 
ing parts. 
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INTERNAL NEGOTI AT ION; DEALING 
WITH CONFLICTING PARTS 


^ Regm taking th brd position to yoitr experience. Become a sk Hied mediator. 

Identify the parts and give each a name. Separate them spatially. Imagine 
one on your left and one on yoiir rigiit. 

i Build a repiesentation of mch part visua Ily^ aitditorify ojid kinesthetica Ily. 

\Miat would tliey look like? 

Wliat T^nuld they sound like? 

\Miat woids or piirases woidd they say? 

Wliat would they feel like, what sort of emotions are associated \nth 
each? [Note hou' you feel about each and whctlier that threatens your 
impartiality as a mediator.) 

Find the positiife inten tion of each part Iiy chunking up. 

Do tills with one part at a time. Start by asking, 'What does this part w^aJlt?' 
Then askj ‘Suppose you had that, what would that get for you?' 

Keep chunking up until you reach a high enough level of positive 
intention. 

Find the positive intention of the other part in the same way. 

Treat each part as you would a person - with courtesy and respect. 

4 Hvaluate the tiuo posith^e iti ten tio?ts. 

Where do they meet? What can both parts agree on? Both parts are valuable 
and both parts are needed. Both parts deserve to get wiiat they want. 
Neither part needs to give any tiling up in order to agree at a high level of 
positive intention witli tiie other part. Each part needs the other in order to 
get ufhat it wants.'Ihe conflict between the two means that neither is getting 
what they want at the moment. 

4 Settle the dispute by integrating the paints or negotiathig a i corkmg 

agreement. 

The parts may need to stay ‘apati’ at this stage. If so» make arrangements 
with your tune, effort and resources so diey caji both work together:, get 
what they want and not frustrate each other. 

You may also wniit to integrate the parts. Bring the pai'ts together into 
yourself in the way that feels most appropriate: 
perhaps as two sounds merging as one 
perhaps as two pictures conihig together 
perhaps as two beams of light 

A good way to integrate is to imagine one part in your right hand and one 
part in your left and bring your hands together as a metaphor for 
integiation. 
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i Allow sonte time for iiitegi-atioii. 

What difference has that made? Hou' dcj you feel? 
i future pace. 

How will it he diffeient the next time a situation aiiscs where there was 
conflict hefoie? 


CONGRUENCE AND 
I N CO NG RU EN C E 


Sometimes all oitr 'parts’ will agree on something and we will be si]re of what to do. We 
wall be congruent. Other times we will oscillate betii'ecn conflicting demands and do 
not know^ what to do. Tlien we will be incongment. 

The dictionary defines 'congruence’ as 'the quality or state of corresponding, 
agi'eeing or being congruent’. In NLP congruence is that state \diere your wx>ids, body 
language and actions allcomplemejit., agree and point in the same direction. 

Congruence is when the picture you make has no clashing colours, all the colours 
complement each other. It is like an orchestra playing in harmony, like a good meal 
where the food and drink all go together with just the right amount of seasoning. 
Congruence is not wiiere ev’eiylhing is the same - the colours are different, but they 
fit. The notes are different, but they blend. The types of food are different, but 
they satisfy. 

Congmence is a powerful state -™u feel committed, you can say Ves’ both physi¬ 
cally and mentally with no holding back. Congruence feels good. It is no guarantee of 
success - you may still be wrong if you do not have all the information - but it will help 
you move ahead to get the outcome. 

Incongruence means that you do not feel aligned. Something does not fit, you feel 
like holding back, you cannot completely commit yourself. \^e all know this state and 
we all have an incongruence signal that lets us know=' that we are not ready to be fully 
committed. 

Congruence Incongruence Congruence 

' ye?:" Tes, hii't...' ' N'o, 6 i^t...' 'No!' 


* 
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Uicongruence is the 'buz'in 'Yes. buz...' 

Congruence and incongruence are not so much separate states as tlie two opposite 
ends o-f a continuum. V'.fe are rarely completely congmentn but when we are, it is a pmw 
eiful state and one that gives us good chances of success. 

Incongnicnce is not bad. It is just as valuable as congruence. It tells you that 
something is not yet right. It is very useful to know w-hen you are incongnient. It tells 
you that you still need somediing in order to commit. Tire resource you need could be 
at any neurological level: 

i You may need more information. iEnvironmenr) 
i You may have the information, but not know how to act. (Behaviour) 

You may know what to do, but doubt your skill. (Capability) 
i You may have the skill, but not believe in the project or it may not be a priority for you. 

(Beliefs and values) 

You may believe In it, but It may not fit with a sense of who you are. (Identity) 

Incongruence may show itself externally in the clash between words and body lan¬ 
guage (for example, saying ‘yes’ in a doubtful tone of voice). It can also show- itself 
internally betw'een representation systems [for example, 'lean s,ee it^ a good idea but 
something leUs me it would not wxu'k...’) 

If you are incongment then it is better to know” it. Unnoticed incongruence wii] 
make you sabotage your owm chance of success, for example, oa^ersleeping and missing 
an important job intei'view that you thought yon wanted but know would mean leaving 
the security of the job you have now. 

Incongruence may be sequential or simultaneous. 'Sequential incongruity' is 
w^hen you do something and then regret it, say you will not do it again and then repeat 
the action. It is as if one part of you is in chaise at one time and does the action, then 
another part takes over and regrets it. The different parts have differerrt values. For 
example you eat a huge bar of chocolate and then feel bad about it and sw’earyou will 
never do anything so stupid again ... until the next time. The extreme example of 
sequential incongr'uitjns multiple personality disorder (MPD). 

Deal wnth your own sequential incongruity by negotiating with the conflicting 
parts of yourself as described in the previous section. 

Deal with another person’s sequential rncongmity by pointing it out (if appropri¬ 
ate) and letting them respond. You may iteed to check your understanding with them. 
For example, ‘I.ast w^ekyou said that you wanted to do this project with me and it w^s 
a high priority, but Gveiv time I have asked you this ^veek, you have said you were too 
busy. I’m confused. I seem to be getting two different messages here. Can you help me 
under^stand this? V/hat do ^>011 really wrant from me?’ 

‘Simultaneous incongruity’ is when you express two conflicting ideas at the same 
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time, for example, saying,. 'That's v^ery good’ in a doubtful tone of voice or agreeing 
while shaking your head. Being on the receiving end of simultaneous incongniity is 
very confusing, especially for children, where it may take them into a double bind - 
where the choices are incongment but they are not allou-ed to question the choices. 

Deal with your owm simultaneous incongruence by being au^re of it and then 
clarifying what you really want to do or hoiA' you really feel. 

Deal with other people’s simultaneous incongrueirce by taking a meta position, 
for example, 'I heard you say that you liked my plan, but at the same time I saw^ you 
shake your iiead. Tm confused. \^Taat do you really think about my plan? Does it need 
changing?' 

It is easy to ktiow" when ™u are completely congment and completely incongru- 
ent. The next exercise will give you a way of knowing your degree of congruence w^hen 
it is not so obvious. 




IDENTIFYING YOUR 
CONGRUENCE SIGNAL 


4^ Identify a time niicm you w'eie congruent, when you neally wanted an 

outcome ojid were committed to it. This does not have to be a sign ificant 
event, it could be a small example from eveiyday life, for example n'hen 
you waj:ited to watch a film. Often you uill find powerful examples of 
congruence from cbildbood, times when you really wan ted something 
even tliough you did not get it. Did you ever really want a particular 
Christmas present? 

^ As you feel that state of congruence, do an internal inventory. Make a note 
of your pictures, uiternal sounds and feelings and their m:iportant 
sub modalities. Pay pardcular attention to the tone of any internaJ voice 
aj:id the location and pressure of the kinesthetic sensations. 

4 Pick two more examples of congruence from ^nur past and repeat the 

inventoi'y. These experiences can be completely different. All that they 
have to have in common is that you felt congruent. 

i Review' your inventories of ail three experiences. Wliat do they have 
in conunon? 

The loc ation of t he feeli ng? 

The tone of the intemaJ voice? 

The quality of the picture? 

4 When you know' what quality these three eaqieriences have in common, try 
to duplicate exactly tliat signal withoutaccessmg^iny state of cougi'iience 
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oi- going back into the meTnoriea.Try to make it happen. If you caiij then it 
is not an unconscious signaJ and is no use - it can be foiged by the 
conscious mind. You need to pick another signal from your congruent 
e(X[?erienCCS. When you iiave a visual, auditory or kinesthetic signal that 
you cannot consciously manufacture^ this is jour congruence sigtiai. 


Incongruence Signal 

Find > 10 ur incongruence signal in the same way. Pick three times when you 
felt incongruent about a course of action. What signal is reliably present 
that >'Ducaiinot consciously nianufactuie?That is your incongruence 
signal.Tills signal is a pcm^crfuJ friend, wi]\ keep >'du out of a lot of trouble 
and could save you a lot of moiiey! 

Both signals may be digital or analogue. They may bedefmite all-or-nothing 
signals (digital] or you may have a signal tliat gives you degrees of 
congr uence, depending on how'strong it is (analogue). 


ACTION PLAN 

1 The meaning we make of an event depends on how we relate to it. We take 
many things personally that have nothing to do with us.We also get annoyed 
when inanimate objects won't co-operate and we take that personally too. 

We swear at the computer when it crashes;a car that won't start is 
maddening.The more we rely on our technology and the more user friendly 
it is, the more annoying it is when it goes wrong. Tec lino logy is only really user 
friendly when it works.When it doesn't work it becomes 'user hostile'. 

The next time an inanimate object won’t co-operate,stop. 

Take a deep breath. 

Realize it's not trying to hurt you. 

It has no intention at all, positive or othei'wise. 

What real-life action steps do you need to take to sort out the situation? 

2 Our experience of ourselves is often fragmented and the different parts seem 
to want different things. We do not really have parts, but we pour our own 
energy into different ways of perceiving the world with different outcomes. 
This is a natural process and you can use it as a resource. 

Create an internal ‘advisory panel' to help you in any area of life. 

Pick an advisor for the following areas of your life: 

se If-deve lo pmen t 
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health 

career or professional work 

fun and recreation 

spiritual life 

money 

relationships 

You can pick anyone you want - a real person, whether you know them or 
not,a mythological character^a book,an author or a character from a film or 
book. Whenever you want advice, turn to that 'part' and ask for it. How would 
they answer? 

You do not have to take the advice, but it can be helpful. 

By doing this you are creating powerful symbols that you put your energy 
into as resources instead of as frustrations.When you experience a conflict 
between doing two things, think what area of your life they are in and instead 
of having those two parts fight, replace them with the two advisors that 
represent those parts of your life.Tliey will have a much more civilized 
negotiation. 

3 ^Parts' express themselves in what you say.You can make a statement and 
then another part of you discounts it in a show of sequential incongruity.The 
word 'but’ is the prime way this happens.Tlie word 'but’ is double-edged. It 
immediately counteracts what precedes it and introduces a conflict. For 
example, if you say/TII try and do that,(jut it will be difficult', you have taken 
the power from the first half of the sentence.'But’ is the signal that another 
'part’ of you is active and opposed to what you said. 

'De-buf your talk Replace'but'with 'and’. Say instead,'I’ll try and do that 
and it will be difficult.’ 'And^ is more neutral, it shows a co-operation between 
the two halves of the sentence rather than a conflict. 

If you are going to use 'but', switch the order of the sentences around for a 
more positive way of expressing yourself. Start with the negative and then 
discount it with the positive: 1t will be difficult, but I’ll try and do it.’This 
makes a big difference. 

Imagine asking two people to help you.The first says:‘It will be difficult, but 
I'll try and do it.’ 

Second says:M’ll try and do that, but it will be difficult.’ 

Who do you think is more likely to help you? 

4 Use your congruence signal. Start with small decisions and test it to see how 
trustworthy it is.The more you use it, the easier and more dependable it will 
become. 

When you notice you are incongruent, that is very valuable information. If 
something important is at stake,do not proceed until you have resolved the 
difficulty. 
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5 What is your strategy when you have an argument? 

Do you want to win the argument? 

Do you want to prove the other person wrong and get them to admit it? 

If either of these is true, then you are in a zero sum game. 

Do you want to understand the other person's argument? 

Do you want a better understanding of the issue? 

These will take you into a non-zero sum game. 

Which do you prefei'? 

Many arguments are not about opposing views at all. One person does not 
argue with the other person,They argue about their understanding and 
interpretation of the other person's views. 

The next time you are in an argument, practise your backtracking.When 
you take the time to backtrack in an argument you will: 

Defuse the emotion. 

Make the other person feel understood and therefore more receptive to 
your viewpoint. 

Clarify the other person^ views so that you can understand what they are 
saying and take issue with that if necessary, rather than with a 
m is 1111 d erstand i ng. 

6 Watch the film Kramer versus Kramer on video. What sort of game are the 
characters played by Dustin Hoffman and Meryl Streep engaged in? 

What would you say to them to help them? 

What tactics are they using in their negotiation? 

7 When you are involved in a disagreement, remember these principles: 

You have a right to be who you are and feel what you feel and to believe 
what you believe. 

You have a right to want what you want. 

You do not necessarily have the right to get what you want. 

The way to get what you want is to give the other person what they want if 
possible. (And that may not be exactly what they are asking for.) 
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There is nothing eilher good or bad but thmkifig nmkes it so. 

william Shahespcjire 


NoLhing has meaning in itself. Information does not exist on its oum, it has to be 
undemtood in context. For example, suppose I told you that I saw a man cut another 
man uith a knife. Should you call the police? Yes, if I saw it in the street. No, if I saw it in 
a play, film or operating theatre. 

The meaning we derive from any experience depends on the frame we apply. 
Think of picture frames - they enclose the picture, setting it off against its surround¬ 
ings. Frames are like the cardboard cut-outs at funfairs, where you put your head 
through a hole and your friend on the other side sees your face framed by a funny card¬ 
board body. Some frames are funny. Some are serious. Life is a funfair where it is not 
alwa}=^ ob^nous that you have your head in acaidboard cut-out. 

VVe are always setrmg Tfornes-. 

Jr is tjn essent/al step toword? undemanding and fneoning. 

The frame you set governs the questions you ask about what happens, how you feel 
about it, hoivyou react to it and how you deal wi\h it. 

Questions are a poweifrjl way of setting frames, because they include assumptions 
about an extent. For example, Members of Parliament often begin so-called 'questions’ 
with the phrase Ts it not a fact that...’ 

Think how differently these tivo questions frame the same event: 

in view of the widespread anger about this matter, how do you reply to your critics^ 

’Many people are angry about this, How can you help them?' 
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Framing is used extensively in sales. For example: ‘Would you \t’ant to compnomise on 
safety by buying a cheaper model?’ 

Frames set the nefenence points by which we judge haw to make a decision. For 
example, suppose you have £2,000 in your bank account. Would you accept a 50:50 
chance of either losing £400 or gaining £700? 

Now another question. Would you prefer to keep your account balance at £2,000 
or to accept a 50:50 ctrance of having either £ I,GOO or £2,700? 

Many people tvill answer 'no' to the firat question, but ‘yes' to the second. Yet the 
consequences are identical The difference is in the frame. The first question sets the 
frame of absolute gains and losses and this tends to make people look at the risk. The 
second question puts the gains and losses into the context of your overall finances. 
Here are some other examples: 

'NLP has been around since the 19705 - is It still relevant?' 

'Who’s to blame for this disaster^ 

Frames can even be made by one word: 

'Ohwousiy.you'll go to America...' 

‘Unfortunatef^.you'll go to America.. ’ 

‘Voi^ have a problem here...' 

We have a problem here...' 


NLP MAIN F R A M ES 



There are seven important frames used in NLR 


The Ecology Frame 

The ecology' frame looks to the long tenn. It evaluates events in terms of a wider mean¬ 
ing - you look beyond the boundaries you w'ould normally set in time, space and 
people. You judge how’ an experience fits into the wader s\'^tem of family, friends and 
professional interests. You think about the wider consequences and whether they are 
in keeping wath your values. 

One way you can do this is to imagine you are in the future and then lookback on 
the experience. This gives a completely new' pei^pective. 

You also can take second position wdth significant ottrei people and evaluate how 
they w'ould react. Ecology frame questions are: 


'How will chis be over the long term?' 
'Who else Is affected?' 

‘What would they think?' 
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The opposite of the ecology frame is the 'me’ frame: Tf it’s OK for me iioiv', then it’s OK.' 


The Outcome Frame 

This evaluates e^'ents by wliether they bring you closer to your outcomes. To apply this 
frame, judge every action in terms of whether it gets you closer to what you want. 
[Warning: Do not use tlris frame without reference to tlie ecology frame! If you do, you 
will suffer the King Midas effect. King Midas wished that evnerything he toirched wouid 
turn to gold. Forgetting the #colog\^ frame, he forgot abotrt touching food and people.) 

You can use the otitcorne frame not only for day-to-day behaviour, but also as a 
w^y of planning what you do. It is not jitst a frame, it is a purpose ftrl way of iihng. 

Apply the outcome frame by asking these questions: 

'What am I crying to achieve now?' 

'What do I want? 

'What does this get for me that is valuable?' 

The opposite of the outcome hrame is the 'blame' frame: ‘Wliat's wrong and who’s to 
blame?’ 


The Backtrack Frame 

Backtracking is the skill of restating key points using another per^sons own w^ords. often 
their matching voice tone and body language asw^ell. Ills a skill for pacing anotlier person. 

People choose one word rather than another for a purpose. They choose the words 
that most precisely translate their thoughts. A word may have a slightly different mean¬ 
ing for them than for you and that co uld prove vnery' significant. 

It is important to backtrack the key words that show" the other person's values. 
These are usually marked out by voice tone or accompanying emphatic gestures. 
Backtracking questions are simple: 

'Can I check that I understand...?' 

'Can I summarize so far?’ 

‘So you are saying...?' 

The opposite of the ‘backtrack' frame is the 'paraphrase' fr^me: ‘I define what you said 
and wdiat ™u meant.' 
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The Contrast Frame 

This evakiates by difference. Not jnst any difference, but 'tlie difference that makes the 
difference'. NLP began from a contrast frame. Richard Sandler and John Grinder stalled 
modelling excellent communicators, knowing that they were doing some thing different, 
something out of the ordinary These differences became the basis of the first explicit 
NIT models. They could have approached tire problem anotherivay by taking a number 
of outs landing communicators and finding out what patterns they had in cotwnon. 

Many NLP patterns use a contrast frame as a form of contrastive analysis. They 
take one unresourceful situation and contrast it with a similar situation that tvas 
resourcefuL Tire significant differences can be used as resources and brought into the 
unresourceful situation. 

The contrast frame is easy to use, because u-e naturally notice difference. 
Questions for the contrast frame: 

‘How is this different?' 

'What Is It that makes this stand out?’ 

What are the Important variations between these things?' 

The opposite of the contrast frame is the 'sameness’ frame: Tt’s all the same really, it 
doesn’t matter.’ 


The *As If' Frame 

This frame evaluates by pretending somehing is true in order to explore possibilities. It 
uses 'let’s pretend’ to explore what might be, rather like scenario planning. 

This frame has many uses. It is best used for creative problem-solving. You pretend 
something has happened in order to explore possible consequences and anticipate 
important information. For example, a key person may be missing from a meeting. 
Rather han completely lose what they may have contributed, ™u can ask, 'V.hat do 
you Lhink they would have said if they had been here?' To do this, >t>u inhle second 
position wdth the person w^ro is absent. 

'As if’ caji be used to access your intuition. Yoii may not knoi%=' an answ’er, but some¬ 
times your guesses will be suiprisingly accurate - trs long fis you fi'aine. them ns guesses. 

The ‘as if frame is a tittle like a viitual reality game. You know’ it is not real, but yoi] 
can still leana a lot and test your reflexes while playing it. 

Questions for the 'as if frame: 

'What would Ir be like if..?' 

'Can you guess whar would happen?' 

'Can we suppose chat...?' 
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The opposite of the ‘as if frame is tlie ‘helpless’ frame: Tf I don’t knoi'V, then there’s 
nothing I can do about it/ 


The Systemic Frame 

This frame evaluates by relationship- You do not focus on the single ei^ent, but hovv it 
relates to other events. A system is a group of elements that are connected and that 
influence each other for a purpose. So, when you apply this frame you are looking for 
connections and relationships. Systems tliinking looks at how the factors combine and 
affect each other to explain v\hat is happening. 

Systems are stable and they resist change. Therefore when you apply the systemic 
frame you ask what stops the change and concentrate on removing obstacles rather 
than acting directly to achieve the change vote w^ant. 

S\=^te mic frame que stion s: 

'How does this fit widi what I know?’ 

’How does this connect to the wider systemT 
'What is the relationship betwieen these events 
'What stops the ehanged' 

‘How does what I am doing keep things as they aref 

The opposite of the systems frame is the ‘laundry list' frame: ‘Make a list of every possi¬ 
ble relevant factor and then we will understand it.' 


The Negotiation Frame 

This frame evaluates by agreement- It assumes that you are engaged in a negotiation 
and that everyone rvould prefer to come to an accord- It also assumes that this is possi¬ 
ble and tlrat the resources are available. The way to get what you want is to chunk up to 
find areas of agreement and achieve your outcome by giving the other person what 
they want at the same time. 

The key question is: 

'What can we both agree onT 

The opposite of the negotiation frame is the 'w=ar’ frame: T wrant something and I'm 
going to get it if it kills us.' 
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THE FIVE PROBLEM¬ 
SOLVING FRAMES 



The way voq look at a problem, that is, the frame you give it, can make it easier or 
harder to solva Here are the five main NLP probleni-solving frames. 

Outcomes rather than Blame 

To inake any change ^'oi] need to know: 

I Where you are now - your present state. 

^ Where you wane to be - your desired state. 

^ The resources you need to move from one co the other 

4 - Your plan of action to narrow the gap between the present state and desired state. 

Outcome frame questions are: 

'Where am I nowT 
'What do I wantr 

‘How can I get from where I am to where I want to be?” 

The opposite is the blame frame. Outcomes look to the future, blame to the past. 
Blame frame questions are: 

‘What's wrongs 
'Who’s to blame?’ 

'Who’s going to fix itT 

^Ho’w' rather than *Why’ 

To fiElly understand a problem, you need to see hou^ it is being maintained in the pre¬ 
sent. WItv has it not simply dissolved? 

questions are generally more useful than Vhy’ questions in problem solv¬ 
ing, because they unco^^er the sO'ficrjfre of the problem. ‘ViTry' questions may only get 
reasons or justifications Vidthout chairging anything. Ewrything is explainable and jus¬ 
tifiable wnth hindsight. 'V-Try' questions are useful for eliciting values, not solutions. 
Questions to get the structure of the problem are: 

‘How has this problem been maintained^’ 

‘How has the way the situation has been set up contributed to tills probleniT 
‘How can I solve this problem^’ 
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'V^''hy’ questions would be: 

'Why is this a problem?' 
"Why can t I solve it?’ 


Possibilities rather than Necessities 

Set your outcome by tviiat you can do in a situation rather than what you cannot do or 
have to do. 

Questions to unco^^er possibilities are: 

‘What is possible?' 

'What would have to happen for this to be possible?’ 

'How could I make this possible?’ 

Necessity’' questions would be: 

'What do I have to do:'’ 

'What is not possible here?' 


Feedback rather than Failure 

Your actions narrow' the difference behveen your present state and your outcome. You 
need to monitor continuously where you are to make sure you are on track for your 
outcome. Tliis gives feedback. Tlie quality' of yotir feedback depends on: 

4 what you measLii’e 
4 how you measLine 

i how accurately and precisely j^ou measure 

All results are useful. Feedback that lets you knotv you are off Lrack is just as useful for 
navigating as feedback that lets you know' you are on track. Wlien you are focused on 
what ^'ou want, all results are helpful to direct your effort - so-called ‘failures’ are 
simply short-term results ^’ou did not want. 

Questions about feedback aie: 

'What are my results so far?’ 

'What have I learned from them?' 

'What am I going to do differently as a result of that feedback?' 

'What feedback will let me know diat I have succeeded^' 
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Questions about failiife would be: 

'Why have I failed?' 

‘How badly did I fail?’ 

Curiosity rather than Assumptions 

Curiosity allows you to stay open to choice and possibility. The more ™u assume about 
a problem initially, the more you limit the range of solutions. 

Remember the saying about assumptions: 

If you always do what you have always done, you will always get what you 
have always goL 

Questions to uncover assumptions are: 

'What are you assuming about the problem?' 

What are you assuming about the people Involved?' 

'What has to be true for this to be a problem^' 

Wlrenyou assume, you do not ask questions, because you think you know the answ^ers 
already. 


BEHAVIOUR, VALUES 
AND INTENTION 


Shun the sin but love the sinner. 

Saint Augustine 

NLP has the presupposition that aU behaviour has a purpose. V'.^e are all in the process 
of achiexhng something, we may not be aware of exactly what., but our actions are pur¬ 
poseful. Tliis aliou's you to separate behaviour from the intention behind it. 

V^'Tien }T>u see something you do not iike, either in yourself or others, think what 
that behaviour is tnnng to achieve. When ycm do this you haw tremendous freedom. 
You are no longer tied to that behaviour, you can look to see what other behaviour 
would fulfU the same intention udth fewer problematic consequences. 

The key questions to find out the intention of a beha^dour are: 
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What do you want? 



How is this a prablem? 



What is possible here? 



vMiat Iwe I learn E?d from 
my results? 



What am I assuming here? 



Who’s to blame? 



Wliy is [his a problem? 



Vv'hat do I ha'/e to do? 



Why have I failed? 



This is how it Is. 


Frames 
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'Whac does that behaviour do for you^' 

'What are you trying to achieve when you do thatr 

These questions chunk up from behaviour to intention. 

The behavioicr has an intention that is linked to a value - what is important. \^e 
are alwa^'s tiving to achieve what we peiceive is important. 

You can also go through different levels of intentions for the same behaviour lny 
repeating the question until \rou come to a core value. 

For example a person wants to give up smoking. Smoking is the behaviour. 

'What does smoking get for youT 

■ft stops' my crovfag for a dgaretle' hnenxion: ComforL 

What does that get For youV 

7 feef more fefflwed’fnie.'ttfon.To reiax. 

'What does that do foryouf 

7 fee/ more ceurrecf ojicf crbJe to tJTmk cJearfy.’fntejiticmTo tfi/rjk cfeorly 
What does that do for you?' 

7 feel' mofe creative.'fnte^iti'cin.To be creative. 

So, ultimately, smoking is linked to creativity, otitcome to stop smoking must take 
that into account and find a way to keep or enhance creativity without cigarettes. 
Smoking is only one w'ay to be creative f and not a very good one at thatj. 

Y^''hen you explore any behaviour you will find that there is a positive intention 
behind it. 

Hor?oivr the positive intention, not the behcrvi’onr. 

Iiicention 


What does that do for you? 

A 


Behaviour 
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Puiie experience has no meaning. It just is. We give it meaning according to our beliefs, 
values, preoccupations, likes and dislikes. 

The meaning of on experience is dependent on tPe context 

Refraining is changing the way you perceive an ei^ent and so changing the meaning, 
V^Taen the meaning changes, responses and behaT.'iaunATll also change. 

Re framing uith language allo^vs you to see the words in a different way and this 
ciianges the meaning. Refraining is the basis of jokes, myths, legends, fairy talcs and 
most creative ways of thinking. 

There are two main t^'pes of refraining: 

1 Context reframing 

2 Conient reframIng 

Context Reframing 

Context reframing works on comparative generalizations. Mien you hear a complaint 
in tire form of ‘Fin too...' or "Tliat person is too...’ you can use context reframing. The 
pei^son is complaining because they have put tliat behaviour in a context where it is a 
disadvantage. Tliey have deleted the context from the sentence. Change the context 
and you change tire meaning. 

Make a context reframe by asking, Tn what context mritld this behaviour have 
value?’ 

Put the behavdour in that context and what was a disadvantage becomes a 
resource. 

Sometimes this is as simple as renaming it, for example: 

Tm too obsessive about small derails.' ‘You're a real perfecrionist, ehT 
Tm much roc siubborn."! bet hat's useful when you need to argue your point In those 
difficult business meetIngE.' 

Tm too bossy’ 'You must be good at running meetings.' 

Tm not ruthless enough.' ‘You will be a better father because of it,' 

'Strong minded’, 'stubborn’ and 'utterly pig-headed' could all be used for the same 
behaviour, depending on the context and who is judging. 
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Content Reframing 

This is used wheTi a person does not like the way they react to an evetit or class of 
events. They see their reaction as a mistake or a disadvantage, 
lb re frame, thiiik: 

'What could this mean!" 

What would I like this to meanT 

1n what frame could this be positive or be a nesourcer 

Then reframe based on how you answer those questions, for example: 

'I feel bad when no one calls me.'’You really like to be with people and they probably really 
like CO be with you' or That gives you a good opportunity to make new friends.' 

1 get annoyed when people Ignore me' "You have too much self-esteem to take that sort of 
treatment lying down.' 

The content reffame pattern can be used to change your perception for anything that 
could be judged negative, for exam pie: 

'Your boyfriend is rough Jie doesn’t have good manners'That means he would be able to 
cake good care of me if there were any trouble.' 
h had to buy a smaller car/'Greatl You’ll sa'/e a fortune in petrol." 

'My television broke down last nlgliL’'! bet that gave you a good opportunity to start some of 
those books you are always complaining you never have enopgln time to read." 

Both types of re framing give a flexibility of thought that allows you to see events in a 
different light. Hi is gives you a great deal of freedom, so make stjne that your reframe is 
respectful. Make it appropriate and ensure you have lappoit. A reframe will not work if 
the person perceives you as just being glib or not really caring about what happened. If 
someone said to you, 'Tve just had my house repossessed’ and you came back with, 
'Never mind, you will be able to research homelessness at first hand’, you would be 
unlikely to open their mind and more likely to get your face refrained by their fist. 
t'Hey but think of the opportunities that’ll give you to research plastic surgery and 
practise wgic pain control .'j 

Comptiisive Inopproprioi^ re framing r5 t/?e portern'- ovo/d /L 

The essence of a good reframe is that it works for the person. You will see a 
physiological shift tou^ards a more resouieeful state as they ei^aluate the experience in 
a neivw'ay. 
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Prefniming is a \Tery useful pattern for teachers and tmineirj. You set a frame for the 
day or the course and deal with possible objections in ad^'ance. For example bj' going 
through the four stages of learning wath a group [unconscious incompeteTicej con¬ 
scious incompetence, conscious competence and unconscious competence, see page 
24J. you can preframe difficulties and frustrations as evidence of learning, because 
these are characteristic of the middle tivo phases and that is when yoit are learning the 
most. 

Reverse reji'amuigis the‘pessimist’s pattern'. It is as easy to take a good event and give it 
a dire meaning as it is to take a bad event and give it a more resourceful meaning, for 
example] 

'We had a great hcilJda)f this year.' '1 suppose it must make It all the harder to come back to 
work and put up wiih the miserable weather, ehT 
'Look at our great new carped’"Oh yes! I bet it shows the dirt thottgh...' 

He^Terse reframers are not usually very popular. [‘But then who wants popularity? It’s 
probably all shallotv anyway. People only want to make friends with you when they 
want something.'J 


Reframing Beliefs 

Reframing can also be used to challenge limiting beliefs. Limiting beliefs are usually 
complex equivalents tidth the form: Beliamour X meaijs Y. Reframing challenges these 
complex equivalents and cause-effects by putting them In a different frame arrd giving 
them a different meaning. 

Reframing Structure 

Frame I Frrime 2 
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For example: 

"Learning reframing js hard ' (Frame I) 

‘Thai behef could make it hard regardless’ [Frame 2) 

Flore are some ways to generate refmmes for beliefs. They are often called 'sleight of 
mouth patterns’. 

'Learning refi'aming is 

1 iRede^jfte The trords. 

'You don't have to Je^m them,you only need to become familiar with them’ 
learning them Isn't hard. It just taltes a little more effon.’ 

2 Chan-ge the time fratne. EvaJdjate tite stutement from a different time scofe, eftnermuch longef 
or mirch shorter 

'The quicker you do It the easier It will seem.' 

3 Explore the consequences of the DehevJoijr. 

'Unless you try It you will never know how hard It is or not’ 

4 Charrge the chunk size. 

Chunk up:'ls learning hard in general^ 

Chunk down:"How hard is it to learn |ust one patternT 
j F/J7d a counter excmisJe. 

'Has there ever been a time when you have found learning language patterns easy?' 

6 Ash for tite ev/dence. 

'How do you know thatT 

7 Re-evciJuate tiie sfotement from anot/jer mode) of the t'/on'd. 

'Many educators belie'^ that learning is so natural we cannot not learn something if we 
are exposed to it for long enough.' 

8 Give a merapJTor or an analog/ to give the person I’^source^. 

'That reminds me of my experience learning to play the guitar. 

9 Appeal to tiie positive Intention behind the belief 
'I can tell you want to learn these thoroughly’ 

10 Change the context so that the reJotionsh^p does not appfy [n the same way. 

'How hard It Is for you to learn depends on who Is teaching' 


Six-Step Reframing 

Six-step reframing is a pattern that addresses any behat’ioitr that seems to be out 
of conscious control. You want to stop or change something, but you don’t seem able 
to do so. You can also use the pattern when you are blocked from doing something 
that you w^ant to do. Both of these are signs that the behaviour is sustained on an 
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unconscious leviel and cannot be changed purely on a conscions levieL othenvise you 
would just do what you wanted to do without thinking about it. V^^ien you cannot 
change behavioiEf at a conscious level that is an indication that there is secondaiy gain 
- the behaviour is getting you something that is important and which you do not w^ant 
to give up. Hou'ever, the positive intention and secondary gain are unconscious. 

Unwanted habits, sequential incongnience, physical symptoms, psychological 
blocks and secondan'' gain can be reframed with a six-step refranting pattern by finding 
the positive intention. You then find another way to satisfy the intention that you feel 
more congruent about turd that is more ecological and in keeping wnth your sense of self. 

Six-step re framing leads to second order change - it moves to a higher logical level 
and connects the behaviour with the intention rather than seeking to change the 
behai^iouron the same level. 

The beauty of six-step re framing is that it can be done at a completely uncon¬ 
scious leifTel - the conscious mind ]ieed not have any of the answers, yet the pattern can 
still ivork. Six-step reframing uses the parts metaphor - there is a part of you that is 
stopping the desired change. This part needs to be respected and reframed. 

You can do this pattern alone, but it is easier to have someone helping you. 

Six Steps 

1 Identify tJre problem. 

The pjxjiblem - for example, smoking, nail biting, anxiety pain and discomfort when there 
IS no overt physical cause - will typically be in the formrl want to do this, but sometliing 
stops me...' or'l don't want ro do this, but 1 seem to keep doing it luit the same...’ 

2 EstabM) cornmip.'tfcahoa the pcrrt s respons.'bJe for liie behaviour. 

Go inside your mind and ask that part to commimicace with you using a slgHnil chat you 
will be aware of consciously Say something like.‘Will the part responsible for this 
behaviour give me a signal now!' Listen, watch and feel for a signal k could be visual, 
auditory or kinesthetic. The response may not be wliat you think it should be.When you 
get a signal, thank the part and ask It if this can be Its signal for ‘yes'. You should get the 
signal again. If you do not keep asking until you get a reliable signal that you can calibrate 
consciously If you cannot get a signal, continue anyway - presuppose a signal, but one 
that you are rtot sensitive enough to calibrate. 

3 Tstabli'sh die posft^e |■/^tendo^l of the part and separate it from the unwanted behaviour 

Ask the part if It is willing to reveal Its positive Intention, If you get a'yes’ signal, then let 
that positive Intention become clear to you. It may come as a 5ur prlse.What Is the part 
trying to accomplish that is of valued If you get a negative positive incention.for example, 
■| don't want you to feel fear’’, chunk up until you get It expressed positively for example, 
'1 want you to feel safe.' Separate the positive intention from the behaviour.You may hate 
the behaviour, but the intention is worthwhile Thank the part for letting you know its 
positive Intention, 
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If you do noc get a signal and you are not sure of a positive Intention, assume one and 
continue to the next step.There has to be one - your unconsdous mind Is not stupid 
and random,and no behaviour can exist without a positive benefit. 

4 4isk your cfeative part to gefterate ne^' ways of iJicrT pos/trve mtenti'or?. 

We all have a part that Is creative and resourceful.This part Is mostly unconsclouSn because 
It is difficult to be creative to order - that is like trying to be spontaneous to order, 

Go inside yourself and ask your creative part to come up with at least three choices 
that will fulfil the positive intention In a different way. Ask for them to be at least as good 
if not bener than the original behaviour {otherwi&e you risk |umpirig out of the frying 
pan into the frrel) 

Ask the creative part to let you know when it has done this and thank it.The creative 
part may not let you know these choices consciously and you do not need to know 
them for the process to work. 

5 Get agreement from the orig/naf pert tnoT rt i/^fJ use one or more of drese cho;ces radier dion 
dTe originai behaviour. 

This is a form of futui^e pacing.Ask it directly If it is willing to use the new cholces.You 
should gee a "yes' signal from the original part. If not. you can either go back to step four 
and generate more choices or presume that the part Is willing to accept the new choices. 

6 Eco/ogy c^?eok. 

If you are aware of these new choices, imagine doing them In the future. See yourself 
doing them as rf on a movie screen. Does It feel rl.ght? 

Whether you know the choices or not. ask yourself/Does any other part of me object 
to these new choicest Be sensitive to any new signals that could Indicate that these 
choices are not ecological. If you do get a signaLgo back to step four and ask the creative 
part. In consultation with the objecting part, to come up with some new choices that 
satisfy the objecting part and still honour the original positive Intention. Clieck these 
new choices for any objections. 

Sbe-step refraining addresses secondary gainj it fostei^s a stmnger and mone productive 
nelationship with your unconscious and is done in a mild trance, as you 'go inside your¬ 
self and explore diffenent parts of yoitr personality. 


ACTION PLAN 

I Take an important relationship in your life at the moment.What frame are 
you applying to it? 

How would it change if you applied any one of these frames: 

Outcome frame. (Think of the relationship in terms of how it fulfils 
your outcomes.) 
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Negotiation frame. (Think of the relationship as a negotiation in which 
someone else is trying to get what they want and you are trying to get 
what you want.) 

Game frame. (Think of it as a game. What are the rules? Wliat sort of game 
is it? Chess? Risk? Monopoly? Poker?) 

2 Watch tlie movie Tfn Cup on video, even if you have seen it Ijefore. Wliat 
frame is the character played by Kevin Costner applying to his life? What 
different frame does the character played by Rene Russo apply to his life and 
how does it change him? What frame do they both agree on in the end? 

3 Tliink back to a recent time when someone asked you a question that you 
could notanswei' satisfactorily.What preframe could you have made that 
would have meant that they would not have asked the question? 

If you teach and find that your students ask you questions you cannot 
answer, apply the same idea - what preframe could you set so that they do 
not ask those questions? 

4 Listen to a political discussion on television. Regardless of whom you agree 
with, think of it as two sides waging 'Frame war’. What frames are the 
opponents trying to enforce? 

5 Think of three things that you would like to stop doing. 

What could the positive intention of each behaviour be? 

What is each one trying to get for you that is of value? 

How else could you fulfil that positive intention? 



CHAPTER. 



PUTTING IT ALL TOGETHER 


Now the most important questions of all. 


How do these parts of NLP connect^ 

How do they come together into a coherent whole.^ 

How do you know which pattern to use and when! 

Unless the parts connect with each other, the whole will be less than the sum of the 
parts. Once the parts connect and are lelei^ant, that is inforjiiation. YiTien you stait to 
apply information, yon have knowledge. And tvhen you can juggle with the knmvledge 
and create your otvn knowledge, then it becomes wisdom. 


NLP AND SYSTEMS THINKING 


Knowledge has to be a system - the whole is greater than the sum of its parts. That is 
one of the key definitions of a system. A system also has emeigent properties, proper¬ 
ties that come out wdien the parts are connected, properties that you cannot predict 
from the sum of the paits.This is what distinguishes a system from a heap. \bur car is a 
heap when it does not workj it’s just a collection of parts. jAII the parts are there, but 
because they are not connected in the right w^ay none of it works. It only takes one part 
to go ivTong and the whole s^^Tstem win not work. 

Equally, though, a small change can make the system icork again or work even 
better. This is the principle of leverage. It means getting the maximum result for the 
least effort. Remember the so-called 'butterfly effect"? V/eather patterns are such a 
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complex system that at least in theory a butterfly that flapped its ulngs in Rio could set 
off an air current that could be reinforced by weather conditions until It became a 
storm in Surrey. Complex s\=^tems cannot be predicted exactly and you can get a huge 
result for ^-ery little effort. 

Systems drinking is the art. and science of understanding how a system operates. 
You can apply systems thinking to any system, physical, social, living or mechanical. 

NLP The .study of the mactare of stibjeaive experience. 

Therefore NLP is the oppikQiion of sysretns thinking to subjective experience. 

You are a system. You live in a world of systems. Remember that a system is a nominal - 
ization, though - a s^tem is really a process. You are a process that keeps you alive and 
thinking. \'\hatever you are doing and thinking., whatever your lifestyle, whatev^er prob¬ 
lems you think you have, you have to be maintaining diem in the present moment, 
otherwise how could they persist? 

Changing is finding out how you are maintaining die problem in the present and 
then applying leverage. Once you understand the stmcture of the problem, you can 
discover what stops the change and find the le^ierage point to make the change you 
want. If it is ecological change, it will lead to improi.Tement. If it is not ecological, then 
you will encounter more problems. 

There are twT> types of change you can make. 


First Order Change 

First order change is wiren you achieve a single outcome - a different response in a 
particular context. For example, a person suffers from stage fright, yet their work 
demands that die;y' give those presentations confidently and competendy. In this situ¬ 
ation, a technique like anchoring w^ould w^ork well. Tlrere will be no further ramifica¬ 
tions if the outcome is ecological. First order change deals with the one problem and 
nothing else. 

NLP techniques for fii^t order change: 

simple re framing 
anchoring 

new behaviour generator 

change personal history 

visual/k In esthetic dissociation (phobia process) 

future pacing 


First order change is the result of single loop learning (see page 26). It works wnth 
bounded, stiTiciuied problems. 
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A bounded problem has a finite set of possible solutions, 

A sl/'i/auretJ problem Is phrased unambiguously In a way that makes the problem dear and 
points the way to a solution. 

Howevei; first order cliange is an ideal abstraction. Because human beings are complex 
systems \irho live inside complex systems, tlieie is no such thing as pure first order change. 
Tliere are alivays side-effects. These may be profound (like fire butterfly flapping its wings) 
or they may be hardly noticeable. Fii^st order change is when tire effects are not noticeable 
and can be safely ignored, at least in the short temi. You can never really tell., htM^e^ien For 
example if a person is afraid of going out of the iiouse, a phobia process, wdile a simple 
process of first order change in itself, might lead to a complete reorganization of the 
persons life. Once they are free to go out and meet people, this could lead to profound 
change. So w'iiether a ch ange is first order depends to some extent on your time frame. 

The best definition of first order change is where the change is not necessarily 
meant to be generative and the immediate side-effects are minimal and can be ignored 
for all piactical purposes. 


Second Order Change 

Second order change is when there are multiple outcomes and secondaiy considera¬ 
tions in file change. Tlie change is meant to be generative, not simply dealing ivith the 
specific problem but also developing the ability to make other changes. Second order 
change not only gets rid of the problem, but also has other effects and may change the 
thinking that gave rise to the problem in the first place. For example, a woman may 
become involved wfith a series of iintrustwoi'thy partners. First order change would 
seek to resolve each specific relationship. Second order change would address why the 
woman felt attracted to that sort of partner and aim to change the pattern. Clearly 
second order change is more perv^asive and more generative. 

Second order change is allied to double loop learning (see page27). 

NLP techniques that can lead to second older change: 

six-step refraining 

syiiemlc Interventions on the levels of language, physiology and thlnklrtg 

perceptual position alignment 

metaphor 

strategies 


Second order change is needed for unbounded, unstructured problems. 

An u/iDouflded pronJem has many possible solunons. 

An unstmcmred problem Is one that Is posed in such a way that It does not point to a solution, 
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One way to understand the difference between first and second order change is 
through the following puzzle. The challenge is to connect all nine dots with four 
straight lines wriLhout lifting your pen from the paper. 

The anstver is to go outside the box as follows: 



That is first order change. Second older change would be to ask: ViTiat other solutions 
are possible? Is it possible Lo connect the dots with fewer than four lines without lifting 
pen from paper? [Yes.J Vvltat assumptions am 1 making about the puzzle that am pre¬ 
venting me from: reaching a solution? What strategy can 1 create that WTJuld lead to 
more solutions for this puzzle? 


THE STRUCTURE OF NLP 



present state 

i 


► desired state 


resouices 
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The Principal Elements of NLP 


Calibratjon 

Cofigfijefice 

Cofjsc/DNS and EiJiconscfocjs 
Cont/asCve anafyss 
Ecology 

EJrcffing 

FfeYf5i!rty 

Oixccome? 

Pbci'ag flftd /ead/ng 

f^rceptuai pmitiona 

Presuppositions 

Rapport 

Representational systems 

5efi.so/y ^cu^ry 

State 


Noticing sensory specific evidence For emodonal states both in 
physiology and language. 

Focusing resources and being able to work clearly towards a 
desired outcome. 

Finding resources at different levels In yourself and others. 
Finding the difference chat makes the difference. 

Looking at the wider system and the sort of boundaries we 
draw to define the system we are dealing with. 

Drawing out what Is Important tlirough rapport and 
questioning skills. 

If what you are doing Is not workingn do something else. 

Eliciting the structure of subiective experience. 

Knowing what you want^ eliciting what others want. 

Knowing another person^ model of the world and being able to 

pace and lead them and/or yourself towards desired charges. 

Balancing first, second and third position - your view, another 

person’s view and the systemic view 

The operating principles, the 'beliefs’ of NLR 

Establishing and maintaining rapport with yourself and otherfs), 

Thinking with tlie senses. 

To yourself and others. 

The ability to choose your emotional state and elicit states in 
others. 


NLP deals with the three principal elements of communication: 

1 Language 

2 Physiology 

3 Thinking 

Look for the leverage point in each of these three elements. A successful change will 
show itself in all three: 


I A person’s language patterns will be different. 

1 Their pliysiology will be different. 

3 T h ei r th inki ng w 1 11 be d ifferent. 

The folloiving pattern uses all three to find the leverage pomt that gives the greatest 
change for the least effort. 
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Leverage Pattern: Language, Physiology,Thinking 

This is best described working on anotlier person. It is not easy to do alone. 

I The client identifies a problem or stuck state that they I'ecognize has occurred at least 
three times. 

1 They describe all three examples of the state.You listen for Meta Model patterns. Find 
out the most significant patterns These will be shown either by repetition (the client 
repeats the same pattern a number of times) or by tonal emphasis (the client stresses 
them In their speech). 

3 The client now describes the first example again. Now you challenge the Meta Model 
patterns.Ask them to rephraseThen ask them to describe how their submodalities and 
representations change when they chartge their language.As they describe the changed 
representational systems and submodalltles. their physiology will change Into a more 
resourceful physiology Anchor this new resourceful physiology kinestlieilcally with a 
touch on the arm. 

4 Break state. 

5 The client describes the second example of the problem. As they do this, use the anchor 
to change their pliysiology.Then ask how the submodalities of the experience have 
changed as a re stilt of the changed physiology You should also hear changed Meta Model 
language patterns. 

6 Break state. 

7 The client describes the third example of the stuck state. (If they can] It might not be 
stuck any more.) Ask them to change the submodalities and representational systems to 
those of the resourceful state that you elicited in step three and four. Notice the shift in 
language and physic?logy as they do this. 

8 Now. which intervention was the most powerful in changing the state: 

Language (challenging Meta Model patterns)? 

Physiology (using the anchor)? 

Thinking (changing the representational iystems and submodalicles}? 

You can also do this exEticise with a resource state. 

1 The client gives about three examples of the resource state. Calibrate the physiology. 

2 The client talks about the first example of the resource srate. Elicit the submodallties 
and representations of the state by backtracking - using the key words the client 
used to describe the state, together with the key tonality. Explore the submodalities 
and representational systems that might be changed to enhance the state.The client 
makes the submodallty changes and theji you anchor the enhanced physiology 

that results. 

3 Break state. 
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4 Use Che anchor lo ellcic the state while using the same key words to describe It as the 
client used originally. Explore how they could change their physiology to enhance the 
state even more. 

Which was the most powerful way of enhancing the state: 

Langtiage (backtracking with key words and tonalityV 
Physiology (using the anchor)^ 

Thinking (using representational systeniE and submodalities)^ 


APPLYING NLP PATTERNS 



Here are the steps that you need to go through to apply any NLP pattern. How^ever, you 
are more flexible than any pattenij so these are guidelines, not directiws. 


LYour State 

Look to yourself first and diroughout. 

Are yon in a good stare to undertake the change? 
jAre you congruent about the work you are doing? 


Main skills used: 

congruency check 
resource anchors 

2. Rapport 

Establish rapport. 


Main skills used; 

second position 
matching 
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J* Gather Information 

Hoiv much information do you need to begin work? If are working with another 
pei^son, hew do tlrey stmeture their experience? 


Main skills used: 

the Meta Model 
calibration 
backtracking 
perceptual positions 

4* Outcome 

V^Tiat is your outcome? If you are working TAdth a client, what is their outcome? Elicit 
the client’s outcome witli minimum well-formed conditions. 


Main skills used: 

outcome questions 
the Meta Model 

5* Resources 

V^Tiat resources do you or your client need? V^Tiere can they be found? Where is the 
leverage point? 

Language! 

Physiology? 

Representations? 


Main skills used: 

calibration 
time line 
anchoring 
reframing 

Milton Model language 
perceptual positions 
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6. Utilize Resources 

Use a pattern, technique or format to bring the resounces to bear on the present state. 
Mam skills used; 

Appropriate NLP patterns and formats fsee jJst/n Appendix, page 261 ). 

7*Test 

Use the evidence you have elicited in your or your client's outcome. Has there been a 
change in: 

Language^ 

Physiology? 

Representations? 

Main skills used: 
calibration 


8* Future Pace 

Hoiv mil the change generalize into the future? Hovi- tvill you or your client know that 
the change has taken place and what will die effects be? 


Main skills used: 

associated and disassociated mental rehearsal 
Milton Model language 



Pattern 


J 

Information 


Resources 




OLitcome 
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Resources 

Resource3 are what w^ll mo’uTC you from the present state to tlie desired state. Finding 
the right resource is the key to any successful NLP inteindention. Resources may be 
external or internal and at different neurological levels. 

Environment 

Ob|ecii may be needed (eg. computer equipment etc}. 

People may be needed (friends, family coach,teachers and mentors}. 

Role models may be needed (people you know, characters from film,TV and books), 


Behaviour 

Access a powerful reference experience. 

Use association and dissociation to chink differently. 

Use Meta Model questions to get the Infonnatlon you need. 


Capability 

Change state by: 
clTung/Rg youf physiology 
using an anchor 

Use contrastive analysis - think of a similar situation where you do not have this problem. 
VVhat are the critical differences^ 

Use self-modelling - where do you have resources In another part of your life? 

Use a different strategy or design an effective strategy 
Use first, second and third position, 


Beliefs and Values 

Use NLP presuppositions. 
Shift perceptual positions. 
Use reframlng 


Identity 

Create an ernpowering metaphor. 
Use an 'as IF frame. 
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Beyond identity 

Look to your reJacionEhips and spiritual beliefs fbr^idance and inspiration. 


GUIDE 

TO 

NLP 

PATT E R N S: 


W H AT 

TO 

USE 

WHERE 


The number and variety of pnoblenrs that humans can have is endless. Your problem 
may be haat^^Tou are uncomfortable in your present state. You may not have set an out¬ 
come, but you want to change to something else. [You have a remedial problem.) On 
the other hand, you may set an outcome to nim^e from where you are, even if it is com¬ 
fortable. [You hai^ie a generati^'e problem.) In both caseSj there is a gap betw^n where 
you are [present state) and w’here you want to be (desired state). This gap is the prob¬ 
lem. Even then, tills would not be a problem if you knew how' to gel to the desired state. 
It would only be a matter of time. 

A Is- whet) the present store Is differem from the desired state ond you 

doubt your resources, to move from one to the other. 

NLF solves problems by more choices and more resources In the present store. 

NLP does not guarantee that you will never have any problems again, but it does offer 
you more choices and resources. It can also broaden your model of the world so you 
are able to accomplish more. 

No problem exists in isolation. Problems need people to have ttiern. A bath of\eiy=' 
hot water is irot a problem unless you are in it and want to get out! Therefore tuT> 
people may be in much the same situation but react to it in different wnys. Tliey need a 
different approach to solving it. The problem is a unique combination of their particu¬ 
lar circumstances at the time, the way they think and act, and their model of the world. 
Problems are not handed out like cheap T-shirts - one size fits all. 

These caveats aside, it is useful to make some generalizations about the range of 
possible problems and which NLP patterns and inter'ventions are most likely to work 
with wTrich problems. 

Problems can be dhided into a number of overlapping categories: 


Stable and unstable 

A stable problem stays the same. It hardly changes with time, for example a phobia or 
an obsession. 
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All unstable problem changes over time and seems to have different facets, for 
example learning difficulties. 


General or context specrfic 

A general problem affects t^id.e aieas of a person's life, for example chronic headaches 
or lach of confidence. These are also knoT-vii as 'complex prablems' and second order 
change is needed to solve them. 

A context specific problem affects only a particular context, for example fear of 
flying. These types of problem are also known as 'simple problems'. They may only 
need firet order change to make a difference. 


Emotional and cognitive 

jAn emotional problem is just that - one iir which there is a lot of emotion involved, for 
example mood sivings, panic attacks or depression. 

A cognitive problem has little if any emotion attached, although the person may 
feel strongly about h. Examples are memory problems or confusion about roles and 
boundaries. 


Task and relationship 

Task problems are to do tvrth goals and tasLs and mainly occur in the context of profes¬ 
sional work, for example wit ing a report or project management. 

Relationship problems are just that - problems relating to other people [which 
may make certain tasks harder too). 


Applying the Patterns 

How successful you are at solving problems depends on your congruence. In a wide 
study of hypnotherapy, it was found that the factor that had the most influence on the 
success of the treatment was how congruent the therapist was. In other words, the 
more you believe in what you do, the better the results you are likely to get. 
Incongmence seems to be picked up at an unconscious lex^l by your client. If you are 
working on yourself, then you ha’i-'e no chance for change at all unless you are congru¬ 
ent. From the start of any NLP inteiv'ention you need to manage your own state and 
establish and maintain rapport. 

only patterns thot you are coagruent oho at 


The following list of NLP patterns is a general guide to what patterns maybe suitable 
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for which types of pnoblem. Of course these are not the only sorts of problems that the 
patterns can deal uith. 

Sometimes one problem may be'nested' in another^ so yon may for example, start 
a six-step reframe, then ha\e to deal with a belief issue before completing the six-step 
leframe. Then you might have to future pace and run a new behaviour generator. 

Yoitf flexibility as a practitioner is the most important quality and when you are in 
doubt, the atisw'er ahvays lies witli the person in fiont of you and not in any generalization. 

jYll NLP patterns may be done in trance. 


TYPE OF PROBLEM 

SUITABLE NLP INTERVENTION 

PAGE 

Chrity aboLii values 

NLP presuppositions 

s 

Difficiik relationships 

Developing second position 

34 


Aligning perceptual positions 

21 1 


Meta mirror 

34 


Match ii'g. 

41 


TOTE contrast 

1 19 

L:ick of direction 

Outcomes 

\l 

Unproduccive meetings 

Meeting exercise 

36 


Negotiation skills 

206 


Qtiestioniiig skills 

139 

Motivation 

Snbmodality change vvork 

101 


Well-formed outcomes 

1^ 


Netinological level aligament 

31 


Motivation strategy 

129 

Lack of social skills 

Rapport 

40 


Mismatching 

41 

Fears 

Strategy work 

120 


VyK dissociation 

lOB 


Snbmodality change work 

101 


Re sou ire anchoring 

80 

Phobias 

Phobia process 

107 

Tratima 

Phobia process 

107 

Decision making 

Strategy work 

120 

Creativity and cognitive problem solviifg 

Disney strategy 

125 


Usirg presuppositions 

158 
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TYPE OF PROBLEM 

SUITABLE NLP INTERVENTION 

PAGE 

Liniiiiiig comparisont 

Context refi’aming 

2^1 


Meta Model - comparisons 

144 

Life planninj^ 

Long-term outcomes 

13 


HUGGs 

16 


Neurological level alignment 

31 

Liniithig beliefs 

PAW process 

IS 


Affirmations 

21 

Habits or compulsions,self-sabotage 

Six-step lefiTiming 

234 


Congruence signal 

217 


Pa Its integration 

213 


Meta Model modal operators 

I4S 

Stage frightn lack of confidence 

Neurological level alignment 

31 


Assoc iatio ii 'di ssoc iatio n 

74 


PutLire pacing 

67 


Changing state 

89 


Resource anchoring 

80 

Unwanted reactions to events 

Content reframing 

232 


Everyday trance 

173 

Unwanted habits 

Swish 

103 


Six-step refi^me 

234 


New behaviour generator 

126 

Vague feeling, difficult to pinpoint 

Metaphor 

189 

specific problem 

Changing state 

89 

Lack of assertiveness 

Develop first position 

34 


Grounding 

58 

Past limiting decision 

Time-line work 

1 1 1 


Phobia process 

107 


Change personal history 

85 

Time management 

Through time line 

109 

Sti'ong. negative state 

Break state 

79 


Pattern interrupt 

79 


Chaining anchors 

86 
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TYPE Of PROBLEM 

SUITABLE NLP INTERVENTION 

PACE 

H^ibinual Lin resourceful stnte^ depression 

Resource anchoring 

SO 


Chaining anchors 

86 


Stacking anchors 

84 


Collapsing anchors 

85 


Submodality contrastive analysis 

101 


Questions 

139 


Changii'g states 

89 

Stuck situtition 

Leveiage pattern 

24^ 


Eye movement integrator 

61 


Chaining anchors 

S6 


Meta Model challei^ges 

163 


Eye circles 

71 


Isometric metaphor 

189 


Collapsing anchors 

85 

Perceived failure, not achievinj^ resLilts 

TOTE exercise 

1 19 

Difficulty relaxing 

Inventory 

250 


Trance 

170 

Conflicting outcomes or demands 

Parts integration 

213 

Difficulty visualizing 

Making mental pictures 

54 

Difficulty hearii'g sounds internally, 
musical appreciation 

Heariiig mental sounds 

55 

Difficulty vvith kinesthetic feelii'igs 

Kinesthetic feelings 

56 

Not getting resLiIts, lack of follow through 

Future pacing 

67 


Menml rehearsal 

68 

Learning from experience 

Learning from experience 

106 


Change pereonal history 

85 

Recurring problem with catise in the past 

Change personal history 

85 

Un involvement 

Association 

74 

Over-involvement 

Dissociation 

74 

Repeated misunderstandii^gs 

The filter of experience 

201 


Backti’acking 

209 

Chronic injury or pain 

Trance 

170 
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TYPE OF PROBLEM 

SUITABLE NLP INTERVENTION 

PACE 

Negotiation and mediation 

Negotiation skills 

20S 

Incongruence 

Aligning neurological levels 

^1 


PaiTs integration 

213 


Congruence check 

217 

Lacl^ of telephone skills 

Voice matching 

42 


Generative Problems- 

TYPE OF PROBLEM 

Making Things Even Better 

SUITABLE NLP INTERVENTION 

PAGE 

Enjoyiiig experience 

In time line 

109 


Association 

74 


Critical submodality enhancement 

113 


StacIcing ancliors 

84 


Resource anchoring 

80 


Clianging state 

89 


Tmnce 

170 

Being more creative 

Tmnce 

170 

Relaxation 

Trance 

170 

Creative writing 

Writing skills 

194 


LIVING THE NLP 
PRESUPPOSITIONS 



NLP is not jiist about patterns. It is also about attitude and acting on what you believe. 
Beliefs and presuppositions mean nothing unless you lEse them to guide your life. You 
will not knoH'' their worth unless you act as if they are true. 

Here are some wa^'s that you could act as if the presuppositions w^ie true in your 
life, as well as some actions that are the opposite of the presuppositions. 

I P@ople lespond to their experience, not to reality itself. 

Act'on. Respecting other people's beliefs and '/alues.AllowIrg them to have their own 
vieviis while making sure that you take care of yourself, 

Opposite; Believing that you have the truth and other people are wrong. Insisting they 
see things your way fEspedafJy when ycsir s NiP!) 
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2 Having a choice Is better than not having a choice, 

Actr'ofl; Always acting to Increase your own choice and giving others more choice, 
OppGsfterTrying to take away peopled choices when [hey do not threaten you or 
ajiyone else. 

3 People make the best choice they can ac the time. 

Act/oft.' Honouring your own and other people’s actior>s as the best they could do at 
the time. Realizing that If you had another’s upbringing, experiences and thoughts and 
were put in the same situation,you would act the same as they did. Understanding that 
you are no better than they are. 

Oppos/te.'Thinking you ane better than others, condemning others’ choices from a 
superior position with 20/20 hindsight, 

4 People work perfectly, 

Act/on:Seeing every one of your actions as the best you can do, while striving to learn more, 
Opposite: Treating yourself and others as if they are broken and need putting right (and 
you are Just the person to do It!) 

5 All actions have a purpose, 

Aalon: Being clear about your own outcomes and using the we 11-formed outcome 
model to elicit other people’s outcomes. 

Opposite: Drifting randomly as If your actions have no purpose. Not bothering to find 
out what other people want,. 

6 Every behaviour has a positive Intention, 

Acl.^oft: Acknowledging the positive intention In your own mis takes, Ac k now ledging tlie 
positive intention behind other people’s actions while protecting yourself from the 
consequences. 

Opposrt:e:Thinking that you or anyone else is a totally bad person and condemning 
some actions as having no merit to anyone, however you look at them, 

7 The unconscious mind balances the conscious. It is not malicious. 

ActJOfi; Seeing your own III health as a way the body is. trying to heal Itself. 

Oppos/te: Believing chat people are notten at the cone and there Is some version of 
psychological'original sin’. 

8 The meaning of the communication is the response yoti get. 

AaJom Taking responsibility as a good communicator to explain what you mean. Paying 
attention to feedback from the other per son.Acknowledging the Intentions of others 
while paying attention to the effect you have on them, as they perceive It.Thene Is no 
failure in communication,only responses. 

Opposrte:Thinking that when you communicate and the other person does not 
understand it is automatically their fault and they are stupid, judging others by what 
you think of tliem and ludging yourself by your own Intentions. 

9 We already have all the resources we need or we can create them. 

Action: Giving others the space and help to find their ovvn solutions. Knowing you are 
not helpless, hopeless or undeserving. 
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OpposAe; Believing you are completely dependent an others Por motivation,.knowledge 
and approval Treating education as a transfer of knowledge from those who have it to 
those who do not. 

10 Mind and body form one system .They are different expressions of a single person. 

AfPon. Taking care of our thoughts a5 well as our bodies, recognizing and avoiding toxic 
thoughts and toxic states as we I i as toxic environments. Being flexible about choosing 
the means to treat our own III health, 

Opposite:Usirig chemical solutions for all physical and mental problems or trying to heal 
pliyslcal illness by purely mental means. 

I I VVte process all Information tJirough our senses. 

Acti^on. Taking the limits of our vrorld to be the limits of our senses. Constantly striving 
to sharpen and extend their range. 

Opposite,■ 1f I can't see something then It's not there.’ 

12 Modelling successful performance leads to excellence. 

ActliJix Constantly looking for excellence so you can model It. Noticing your own 
moments of excellence and modelling them so you can have more of them. Learning 
from everyone you meet. 

Opposite: Taking In born talent'as an explanation for excellent performance. Not giving 
people a cliance to develop if you think they do not have this mysterious 'talent'. 
Feeling resentful Instead of fascinated if someone does something better than you, 

13 If you want to understand, act! 

Action; Constantly testing youf llrriits and testing your beliefs. 

Opposite: Claiming plenty of impressive-sound irg beliefs and ideals, but never putting 
them into piactice. 


The 80:20 Rule 

Eighty per cejit of your results come from 20 per cent of your effort and NLP is no 
exception, but which 20 per cent? To be most productive: 

i Focus on the result, not the effort. 

i Look for patterns In your exceptional results. How did you produce them/ 

1 Be seleaive about your efforts, not exhaustive. 

Concentrate on exceptional produciiviry. Do not try to raise average effort. 

1 Network - it multiplies your results without extra effort, 

i Strive to be excellent In a few things rather than competent at many. 

X Identify your core capabilities and develop them. 

X Delegate as much as possible. (Why do those things you are not good at/) 

X Only do those things that you do best and enioy most. 

X Target a limited number of carefully chosen opportunities rather than pursuing every 
available opportunity. 
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i Have a. wide range of pra|ects at any one time, but do nor put effort Into them unless 
they show results. 

i Make the most of lucky streaks - you have probably created them. 

I Disengage from unlucky streaks - you have probably created tliem. 

How to Get the Most from NLP 

4 Focus on wfiac wcrrit 

Setting outcomes Js the first step to achieving them.AII your results first started 
as a thought. 

i Stay carious aboirt yoLpr exper/ence. 

When you do something that really workf welL congratulate yourself and then ask 
yourself/How was I able to do thatf'With NLP modelling methods you will be able to 
understand your moniencs of excellence and make them normal rather than exceptionaL 
In the same spiriLlf you do something you think Is stupids Instead of berating yourself, 
just ask yourself,'How on earth was 1 able to do that!'You will understand yourself 
better and learn from the mistake so you do not repeat It. 

^ Me d.'ffe^enr perspectives. 

Your point of view Is only one of many, 
i Use NLP 

The learning comes from the doing. 

X Pace yourself 

Don't demand too much too soon. Get to know yourself better and to appreciate 
yourself for who you are as wgJI as who you want to be. 
i Me time fo r yours elf. 

Engage in some kind of meditation or relaxation that appeals to you. 

X Notice changes you maite and how your iife changes for the better. 

Give yourself credit for the change: you make. Sometime: It i: easy to think nodnlng i: 
happening, but when you expand your time horizon, you can see the changes much more 
easily. Life is a series of small decision: (and the occasional large one). Pay attention to 
the small ones - each one Is important Remember the points on the railway track.They 
only Iwe to change a few degrees and the tracks diverge fuiTher and further. Make the 
small changes and stick to them. 

X become aware of your ar\chars. 

Neutralize the negative ones and set up positive ones. Become a positive anchor 
for others. 

1 Know that you have eirriDtionaJ cho/ce. 

Yoli have many opportunities to change your emotional state - but only if you want to. 
i Deve/op a good relationsh/p wKh your unconscious. 

Trust your Intuition and listen to It. Know when you are congruent and when you are 
In congruent. 
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Life is a series of smail decisions leading to large changes 

i Deve/op your imagination and creatl'/tVf. 

Write a story or paint a picture, even if you never publish ic or show it to anyone. 

^ Fay otrefltfon to your body. 

Be aware of it and act on what it tells you. 

X Play to your I'/eaknesses, 

Find out what you are not good at and challenge yourself. 

X Develop your leniory ocuity. 

There Is so much in the world you could be en|oying. Look, listen and feel.You will enjoy 
vvhai you do far more and Increase the flexibility of your rhinkiiig. 

X Think aboift farther trair\ing. 

This need not be NLP training There are many interesting way^ you can 
develop yourself 


ACTION PLAN 

i Write down your answers to these questions: 

What have i learned from NLP that is new to me? 

Wliat have I learned tliat lias reinforced wliat I knew already? 
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What's missing? What would I like to have read more of? 

Your feedback would be very welcome. E-mail or send the answers the 
address on page 289 if you would like to. 

2 Take a few moments to sit quietly, perhaps as part of your daily relaxation. 

Ask yourself: Who am I?' 

Go through the neurological levels: 

How fai' are you defined by your environment? 

By your behaviour? 

By your capabilities? 

By your beliefs and values? 

By your identity? 

By your connection beyond your identity? 

3 How many things do you do frequently that you really enjoy? And ai'e you 
getting the most from them? Make a list under some general headings, 
for example: 

relationships (friends and lovers) 
family, parents and children 
recreation (sports, hobbies,entertainment) 
music,the arts,TV, film,theatre 
business successes and problem solving 
relaxing 

food,eating in, eating out and cooking 

giving and receiving gifts 

clothes 

religious and spiritual activity 

Under each heading put down two activities that you enjoy. Make them fairly 
specific, because pleasures are very specific. Happiness is not some fuzzy 
state that you can achieve directly, but the result of innumerable pleasures 
and time well spent. For example, under 'clothes' you might list buying a new 
suit, putting on a v«irm coat to go out into the cold or enjoying the feel of a 
pair of comfortable shoes. 

[f this is hard^you may bethinking in too large chunks. Enjoyable activities 
do not have to be momentous or world shattering to quali^.Think small. 
Think of that first cup of coffee of the day or that languid moment just before 
falling asleep.The days are full of small moments of pleasure that are 
till recognized. You have to be there, associated in the moment, to 
enjoy yourself. 

Give each activity a number: 

1 If you have not done it in the last month. 

2 If you have done it a few times in the last month. 

3 If you have done it several times in the last month. 
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This gives you a possibie maximum of 60. 

How close are you to the maximum? What can you do to increase your 
SCO lie next month? 

Now take the score for each item and muitipiy it by two if it was 
moderately pleasant and by three if it was very pieasant. Now you have a 
possible total of 190. 

What can you do to get a higher score next month? Remember to be fuily 
present (and pleasant) in those experiences. 

4 Have you ever thought ai>out how we make most decisions based on second- 
hand experience? We beiieve and decide on the basis of wiiat other people 
say,, what we read on the Internet, in the newspapers or see on teievision.We 
may have good reason to trust these sources,or we may just trust them 
regardiess.What have they done to earn your trust? How much do you reaiiy 
know first hand^based on your own senses? 

The next time you have a decision to make,take two sheets of paper. On 
one, write down ail your personal experience on the issue. On the other, 
write down ail you have read or been told about it. 

Then throw away the second piece of paper. 

Look back to the first piece of paper. 

What is your decision based on your experience? 

When you make a decision, is it reaiiy yours? 
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NLP PATTERNS 


NLP patterns affect language, physiology and thinking, although some 
patterns clearly deal with one element more than others.The following is 
a list of NLP patterns according to which of the three elements they 
mainly address. 


Language 

backtracking 
the Neta Model 
the Milton Model 
metaphor 
predicates 
simple reframing 


Thinking 

association/dissociation 

chunking 

neurological levels 
parts Integration 
six-step reframing 
strategies 
submodalities 
time line 
TOTE 

trance and altered states 
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Physiology 

acc 0 sslng cues 

anchors 

stacking 

chaining 

collapsing 

calibration 

inventory 

states 

walking the time line 




THE MAIN NLP FORMATS 
AND TECHNIQUES 


aligning neurological levels 
chaining anchors 
collapse anchors 
congruence check 
concent reframing 
context reframing 
Disnejf strategy 

movement integrator 
Future pacing 
isometric metaphors 
leverage pattern 
meeting exercise 
meta mirror 

new behaviour generator 

parts Integration 

perceptual position alignment 

phobia pattern (VK. dissociation) 

renewing the past fdiange personal history) 

six-step reframing 

stacking anchors 

strategy' change 

submodality contrastive analysis 
swish 




NLP PATTERNS 


3^3 


time line 
TOTE exercise 
trance 

NLP is fii^st of all a means for self-dea^elopmeiit. All the skills apply to youi^self as well as 
to others. The NLP skills for self-development: 

The ability to choose your emotional state. 

The ability' to shift thinking, chunking up, dov4i or sideways. 

The ability to associate and dissociate according to the circumstances. 

The ability to change perceptual position depending on context, 

Respecting, although not necessarily agreeing with, all views of the world. 

Using the NLP pnesuppositlons to guide your actions. 

Adopting an outcome orientation. 

Applying sensory acuity to yourself and others. 

Meta modelling your own internal dialogue. 

Pacing yourself. 

Sharpening your thinking by changing submodallty structure. 

Choosing your beliefs. 

Enriching your chinking by using all representational systems. 
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THE PRINCIPAL INFLUENCES 
ON NLP DEVELOPMENT 


NLP did noi spring up fully formed from nowhere. It has an intellectual 
history and philosophical basis. The developers of NLP brought together 
many different threads to weave the NLP tapestry. 


WILLIAM JAMES AND 
PRAG M AT ICS 



William James was an j^merican philosopher and psychologist who is best fcnowni for 
developing the theory of pragmatism. He was one of lihe first psychologists to taik 
about oiir subjectwe experience of time as opposed to what rime is supposed to be in 
itself, and his w’ork is probabiy the ciosest forerunner of hmv NLP deals with lime lines. 
.4t the time lames w^s waiting, most psychological studies were looking at mental phe¬ 
nomena from the outside, as scientific data that could be measured. James looked at 
experience from the inside, not as objective data that could be measured by an 
obseiTer but as what it was like to be inside an experience. He was one of Lire pioneers 
for the validit^^ of sub jective experience. 


Reference 


VViIIiam James, Prindphs ofPsvchojogy, 1890 
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US 


CONSTRUCTIVISM 



Constmctk'ism is the intellectucil and philosophical ailment that we are not passive 
recipients of an already existing world, we are co-creators of it. \Miai: we experience, we 
expenence through otir senses. Therefore w^e can only he aware of what our senses can 
show us - a necessarily limited ^^lersion of what there could be. We see, hear and feel 
only what oiir senses allow^. Furthennore, our culnire, values, expectations, preoccupa¬ 
tions and society also filter what and howw'e experience. Therefore we each make a dif¬ 
ferent map of reality and this becomes reality for us. Constructivism is not the same as 
solipsism, which denies the reality"' of anything other than your own existence. 
ConstriEctivism does not deny that there is a 'reality oiLt there', only that we cannot 
knotv it hilly and that we are active in creating ivhat is reality for us. We are responsible 
for/ioi^^we perceive and how we act on that perception. 


Reference 

Paul Watilawick (ed.).The fnveared Reaiity.VV.W Norton, 1584 


ALFRED KORZYBSKI AND 
GENERAL SEMANTICS 



Korxybski founded the discipline he called General Semantics to find a w'ay to talk 
about the process of an ever-changing world ivithout freezing it into a fixed structure 
through the language we use. He w'as the first person to use the phrase 'Neuro¬ 
linguistics', in 1933. He also coined the phrese 'The map is not the territory', in other 
words, the map [languagej is not the thing mapped [experience^ Words are not the 
objects they represent. Words only indicate the structure of the experience. Woixls are 
far more limited than the experience itself and mistaking the tivo can lead to pain and 
frustration. Korzybski made a number of distinctions in language and wrote exten¬ 
sively on the map/territory distinction - how we make maps of reality with our lan¬ 
guage and then take that map for reality itself. A map can never be true, only more or 
less useful. Korzybski'sw^rk is one foundation of tire NLP language model. 

The spirit of his work was continued by George Lakoff and Mark Johnson, wdio 
developed the idea that all language speaks in metaphors. W'e can never speak of 
exactly how things are, only of what they are like. The metaphors we use, even in 
the simplest sentences, channel our thinking. [Tire last sentence used the metaphor 
'channer to describe what happens to oitr thinking. There are no real channels in our 
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thinkingO Taking the metaphors of language litErally opens some fascinating newn^ys 
of thinking about how we think and understand the world and ttTeiefore what we are 
capable of doing. NLP often takes language literally as a clue to tlie thought process 
behind it. 


References 

Alfred Kon,ybski, Sde.nce CFr?d Safiiiy Institute of General Semantics, 1994. first published I9B3 
George Lakoff and Mark Johnson, /detapJiofs We Live Unh^ersicy of Chioigo Press, 1980 


CARL ROGERS AND ^PERSON 
CENTERED THERAPY* 



Carl Rogers was the oiiginatGr and most famous proponent of'person centered ther¬ 
apy’. He reflected his clients' langtiage back to them and by doing so^ allowed them to 
explore their beliefs and presuppositions in a non-judgemental w^ay and come to an 
understanding and a resolution of their problem. Non-judgemental listening and 
reflection are central to the NLP approach to therapy. Grinder and Sandler studied 
videotapes of Carl Rogeirs with clients. 

Reference 

Carl Rogers, Freedom to team, Merrill, 1983 


ERIC BERNE AND 

TRANSACTIONAL ANALYSIS (TA) 



Eric Berne published Games Peopie Play in 1964. The hook inh'oduced the powerful 
idea that people have different 'parts' of their personality that think and react differ¬ 
ently. He named the principal three the 'adult', the ‘child’ and the 'parent'. The 
metaphor of personality parts has been taken and used a great deal in NLR althoiigh 
not in the form used by Berne. Parts are a metaphor - no one is really fragmented into 
parts, but the idea can be useful in dealing with problems and difficult decisions 
because people often feel 'split' by conflicting desires and emotions. Grinder and 
Sandier studied videotapes of Eric Berne doing psychotherapy. 
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References 

Eric Berne, TransfJctio.nuJAnaJys/s Psychotherapy, Souvenir Press, 1961 
Eric Berne. Games PeopJe PJay, Penguin, 1964 


KARL PRIBRAM* GEORGE MILLER AND 
EUGENE GALLANTER - THE TOTE MODEL 



Karl Pribram, George Miller and Eugene GallaiiLer proposed the TOTE model in their 
book Plans aiid the Structure of Behavioui] published in 19G0, This model e:cplained 
hcav we respond and act to achieve our goals using the principles of feedback and 
'feedforward'. It replaced the simple stimulus-response model of action. In the TOTE 
model, we act to reduce difference between a present state and a desired state. We keep 
acting until this difference disappears. This model is still used in NLR because it is a 
cybernetic model - the results of one action aie fed back into the system and used as 
the basis for the next action. Geoige Miller also introduced the idea that we can only 
deal with 'se\^en plus or minus t\vd chunks of experience at once. V^Hiat we pay atten¬ 
tion to and hot\' we order our experience influences hcju- much we can know and 
remember. 


References 

Karl Pribram, George Miller and Eugene Gallanter, P.'ans and the Stracmre ofBeUGviour, 
Prentice-Hall, 1960 

George Miller,The Magic Number Seven, Plus or Minus Two'Journaf ofthfijAmericaa 
Psychological 5 odety, i956 

The four people wiio had the most influence on the development of NLP were Gregory' 
Bateson, Friedrich [Fritz) Peris, Milton Erickson and Virginia Satin 


GREGORY BATESON (1910-1980) 


Gregoiy Bateson wes an English anthropologist, but his work touched on nic'iny fields - 
ethnology, psychiatry, psychology^ and cybernetics. During the 1920s and 1930s he 
spent time studying the peoples of Bah and New Guinea. He married Margaret Mead, 
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the cultural anthropologist, anti mov^d to America in 1949. Here he spent some time as 
an ethnologist in the Veterans ^Administration at Palo .Alto, CalifiorniaH working with Jay 
Haley and John Weakland, who, subsequently with Paul Watzlawick, pioneered the 
ideas that grew into the discipline of brief therapy. 

Bateson was a founder member of the groundbreaking Macy Conferences on sys¬ 
tems theory in the 1950s, working with Wamen McQiUoch. He made important contii- 
butioirs to psychiatry, cybernetics and systems theory. His writings on the wisdom of 
multiple perspectives, cybernetic epistemcjlogy and anthropology form tire intellectual 
basis of NLP and altlrough Pichard Barrdler and Johir Grinder nev^er formally modelled 
Bateson, they did har^'e many conversations witii him rvhen the^' w/ere his neighbours in 
Santa Cruz at the beginning of tire 1970s. Bateson's way of thinking and the distinctions 
he made were a profound influence on John and Richard's approach to communica¬ 
tion skills modelling. 


Reference 

Gregory Bateson, Steps to an Ecology o(Mind, Eallantine Books, 1972 


FRITZ PERLS (1891-1970) 



Fritz Peris w^s originally trained in psychoanalysis, but broke with that tradition in the 
1940s and started to formulate his owm ideas that later became known as Gestalt ther¬ 
apy'. He settled in California at the beginning of the 19&0s. His basic idea w^s that psy¬ 
chotherapy should not }ust aim to help people adjirst to Ihlng in society but it should 
be a vehicle for personal growth and a w^ay of integrating mind and emotions. Peris 
believed that people should trust their own instincts and enjoy their experience. He 
was one of the first therapists to use the idea of representational systems in therapy- 
visual auditory and kinesthetic. He also used the parts model of the personality. He 
believed that one of the goals of therapy is for these parts to live together harmo¬ 
niously. 

Reference 

Fritz Peris, GestaifTfjewp^Vb/’htJtfm, Real People Press, 19^9 
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VIRGINIA SATIR (1916-1988) 



Virginia Satir began work as a theiapist in Chicago working with alcoholics and home¬ 
less people. In 1951 she was one of the first therapists to work with wiiole families in 
one session. She moved to Califoriria in the eaiiy 1960s and helped to establish the 
Mental Research Institute in Palo^Vlto with Don Jackson and lules Riskin. She met John 
and Richard in 1972 and began an extensive collaboration with them. 

Virginia Satir stressed the interdependence between people and tire balance 
between personal development and respect for the needs of others. Her work concen¬ 
trated on increasing self-esteem and understanding Hie point of view' of other people. 
Virginia also used the parts model and developed a model of four personality types - 
the 'blamer, 'placator, 'distracter' and 'computer'. She used NU^ questionsj although 
not in hie systematic way that John and Richard developed them. She also used the 
NLP model of representational systems and w'orked to get her clients to experience 
solutions to their problems in all the senses. 


Reference 

Virginia Satir, Richard Sandler and John Grinder, Famifi'es, Science and Behaviour 

Books. 1976 


MILTON ERICKSON (1901-1980) 



Milton Erickson probably had the greatest influence on the development of NLR He 
originEilly studied medicine and psiThology, despite being cridctilly ill wntli polio at the 
age of IS. La ter in his life the disease WTUild confine him to a wheelchair. He developed 
a career as a psychiatrist and started to explore the therapeutic role of hypnosis, 
despite considerable hostility from the psychiatric profession. He practised as a hyp¬ 
notherapist for hie last ten years of his life in PhoenLx, Arizona, w'heie therapists and 
psychologists came from all o^'er the world to visit him. 

Gregory*' Bateson SLiggested that Milton would be a good model of therapy for John 
and Richard to study, so they spent some time at his house in Phoenix, w'atching and 
listening to him work. They modelled part of his considerable skill wath language to 
induce trance in their tw'o books.. The Pnnerns of Hypnotic Techniques of Milton H. 
Erickson, MD, Vofj I and //. 

Erickson had the greatest lespect for the uniqueness of every person and a boundless 
curiosity about how they were able to do w'hat they did. He disappnm'ed of generalized 
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psychological theories and used, no systematic approach, but instead let the client 
dictate the form of the therapy. His permissive style of hypnotherapy and open, 
ambiguous language allowed the client to interpret uhat he said in the way that made 
the greatest sense to them. This style of hypnotherapy now carries his name - 
Ericksonian hypnotherapy - and his language patterns are taught in NLP as the Milton 
Model. 


References 

Richard Bandler and John Grinder, The SrructiRe of Alcaic 1. Science and Behaviour Books, 1975 
John Grinder and Richard Bandler, Tiie Stmciure of Magic 2, Science and Behaviour Books, 

1976 

John Grinder and Richard Bandler, Trance-Fomatfons, Neiiro-ijaguack Pragromm/ng ond the 
Structure ofH^paos/s,. Reai People Press, I9fl I 

Richard Bandler and John Grinder,Patterns of HypnotncTeclro/ques ofMlkon H.ErkiksQO.MD, 
Volume f, Mera Publications, 1975 

John Grinder, Richard Bandler and Judith Delozier, Patterns of H^pfroticTechniques ofMlfton R 
EnfcksDM, AID.Volume 11, Meta Publications, 1977 
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Accessing Cues 


Anchor 


Anchoring 
As if 


Associated state 
Auditory 


The vvays we tune our bodies by our breathing, 
posture,gesture and eye movements to think in 
certain ways. 

Any stimulus that evokes a response.Anchors change 
our state.They can occur naturally or be set up 
Intentionally 

The process of associating one thing with another. 
Using the Imagination to explore the consequences of 
thoughts or actions "as if' they had occurred when in 
fact they have not.A form of scenario planning 
Being inside an experience, seeing through your own 
eyes, being fully In your senses. 

To do with the sense of hearing. 


Backtrack 

Baseline state 
Behaviour 

Beliefs 


Beyond Identity 


To review or summarize, using another person's Itey 
words,gestures and tonality. 

The state of mind that Is normal and habitual. 

Any activity, including th Inking. Behaviour Is one of the 
neurological levels. 

The generaJizations we make about others, the world 
and ourselves that become our operating principles. 
We act as If they are true and they are true for us. 
Beliefs are one of the neurological levels. 

That level of experience where you are most yourself 
and most your Self and most connected with others, 
One of the neurological levels. Often called the 
spiritual level. 
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Body language 

Break state 

Callbratjon 

Capability 

Chaining 

Chunking 

Complex equivalence 

Congruence 

Conscious 
Content reframing 

Context 

Context reframing 

Contrastive analysis 


The way we communicate with our body, without 
words or sounds.for example through our posture, 
gestures,facial expressions, appearance and 
accessing cues. 

Using any movement or distraction to change an 
emotional state. 

Accurately recognizing another person's state by 
reading non-verbal signals, 

A successful strategy for carrying out a task.A skill or 
hablL Also a habitual way of thinking. One of the 
neurological levels. 

Sequencing a se'les of states. 

Changing your perception usually by going up or 
down a level.The Meta Model chunks down from 
language by asking for specific In stances.The Milton 
Model chunks up from language by Including a number 
of possible specific Instances in a general phrase 
structure. Metaphor chunks sideways to a different 
meaning on the same level. 

Two statements that are considered to mean the 
same thing, one form of behaviour and one capability, 
for example chinking someone Is not paying attention 
if they are not looking at you. 

Alignment of beliefs, values, skills and action so 
that you'walk your talk'. Being In rapport with 
yourself. 

Anything in present-moment awareness. 

Giving a statement or action another meaning by 
asking:'What else could this mean?' 

The particular setting, such as time, place and peopie 
present, that gives meaning to an event. Certain 
aalons are possibie in one context (e.g. on stage) 
that are not allowed In other' contexts (e.g.a 
public street). 

Giving a statement or action another meaning by 
changing the context. Asking:'In what context would 
this make sensef' 

Comparing two or more elements and looking for 
critical differences between them In order to 
understand them better. 
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Conversational postulate 


Cross-over matching 


Deep structure 


Deletion 

Digital (ad|enive} 


Dissociated state 


Distortion 

Downtime 


Ecology 


Elicitation 

Embedded command 

Emotional state 
Environment 

Eye accessing cues 

Feedback 

First order ch-ange 


A hypnotic form of language^ a question that can be 
Interpreted as a command, for example/Have you 
taken the rubbish oytT 

Matching a person's body language with a different 
type of movementn for example moving your hand In 
time to their speech rhythm 

In transformational grammar^ this is the complete 
liriguistlc form of the statement from which the 
surface structure (wliat is actually said) is derived. In 
general it is the more general structure which gives 
rise CO a particular visible form. 

Mlssfng out a portion of an experience. 

Capable of distinct states, but not a sliding scale, for 
example a light Ewltchn which can be either on or off. 
but not a little on or a little off. 

Being at one remove fnom an experience, seeing, 
hearing or feeling it as If from the outside. Somehow 
feeling‘out of it" or 'spacy'. 

Changing experience, making it different In some way. 
Being In a light trance with your attention focused 
Inwards on your own state, 

A concern and exploration of the overall consequences 
of your thoughts and actions in die total web of 
relationships In which you define yourself as part Internal 
ecology is how a persons different thought and feelings 
fit together to make them congruent or In congruent. 
Drawing out or evoking a form of behaviour, a state 
or a strategy. 

A command that Is Inside a longer sentence. It is 
marked out by voice tone or gesture, 
see "State". 

The where, the when and the people we are with. 

One of the neurological levels. 

Movements of the eyes In certain directions that 
Indicate visual auditory or kinesthetic thinking. 

The results of your actions returning to Influence your 
next step. One of the pillars of NLP. 

A change that has no further ramifications. 
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First position 

Fleiiibllity 

Frame 

Future pace 

Generalization 

Gustatory 

HUGGS 

Identiiy 
In time 

Incongruence 


Internal dialogue 
Inventory 

Kinesthetic 


Lead system 


Perceiving the ■world from your own point of view 
only. Being In touch with your own Inner reality One 
of three different perceptual positions, the others 
being second and third position. 

Having many choices of ihoMght and behaviour to 
achieve an outcome. One of the pillars of NLP. 

A way of looking at something, a particular point of 
view, for example the negotiation frame looks at 
behaviour as if it were a form of negotiation. 

To mentally rehearse an outcome.A mental simulation 
of hoped-for future events. 

The process by which one specific experience comes 
to represent a whole class or group of experiences. 

To do with the sense of taste. 

Huge, unbelievably good goals. Long-term general 
outcomes that ane strongly United to values. 

Your self-image or seif-concepLWho you take 
yourself to be. One of the neurological levels. 

Having a time tine with 'now' passing through your 
body When you are in time, you do not notice its 
passing but are Tarried along'. 

The state of being out of rapport with yourself, having 
internal conflict which Is expressed In behaviour.lt may be 
sequential - for example, one action followed by another 
that contradicts it - or simultaneous - for example, 
agreement in words but with a doubtful voice tone. 
Talking to oneself. 

The awareness of your visual, auditory, kinesthetic, 
olfactory and gustatory experience at one time. 

The feeling sense.Tactile sensations and internal 
feelings such as remembered sensations and emotions 
and the sense of balance. 

The representational system you use to access stored 
Information,for example for some people a mental 
picture of a holiday scene will bring back the wiiole 
experience. 
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Leading 

Map of reality 

Matching 

Mediation 

Meta 

Meta Modd 
Meta position 

Meta states 
Metaphor 

Milton Model 

Mirroring 

Mismatching 

Modal operator of necessity 
Modal operator of possibility 
Model 


Changing what you do with enough rapport for 
another person to follow. 

Each person^ unique representation of the world built 
from their individual perceptions and experiences. It Is 
not simply a concept, but a whole way of living, 
breatliing and acting. 

Adopting parts of another person's behaviour, skills, 
belief or values for the purpose of enhancing rapport, 
The skill to resolve a dispute between other parties. 
Something is meta to another if It Is at a higher level. 
The word comes from the Greek, meaning'above 
or beyond". 

A set of language patterns and questions that link 
language with experience. 

A position outside a situation that enables you to see 
It In a more ob|ectlve way.Also used for the observer 
position In NLP exercises. 

State about states, for example feeling angry about 
feeling ifred. 

Indlrea communication by a story or figure of speech 
Implying a comparison. In NLP metaphor covers 
similes, stones, parables and allegories. It implies 
overtly or covertly that one thing is like another. 

The inverse of the Meta Model, using artfully vague 
language patterns to pace another person's 
experience.A series of language patterns modelled by 
Grinder and Sandier from Milton Erickson. 

Precisely matching parts of another person's 
behaviour. 

Adopting different patterns of behaviour from those 
of another person for tlie purpose of Interrupting 
their communication with you (as In a meeting or 
conversation) or their way of relating to themselves. 
Words that Imply rules about what Is necessary,for 
example 'should VmustL''ought",'shouldn'E' and 'have to'. 
Words that imply rules about what Is possible, for 
exam p I e 'can', 'can not', 'p o s si b le V i m po s s lb le'. 

A practical description of how something works.A 
deleted, distorted and generalized description that Is 
simple enough, but not too simple to be useful 
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Modelling 

Negotiation 

Neuno-Lingiilstie Pragramming 
Neunological leveis 

Nom inaliiarion 


Olfectcry 

Outcome 


Pacing 


Pattern interrupt 
PAW process 
Perceptual position 

Phonological ambiguity 
Pillars of NLP 
Pollyanna pattern 
Positive Intention 


The process of discerning the sequence of ideas and 
behaviour that enables someone to accomplish a task. 
The basis of NLP 

The process of attempting to get your outcome by 
dealing with another party who may want a different 
outcome. 

The study of excellence and the study of the structure 
of subfectlve experience. 

Different levels of experience: environment behaviour, 
capability, belief identity and beyond Identity. 
Developed mainly by Robert Dilts. 

Linguistic term for the process of turning a verb Into 
an abstract noun and the word for the noun so 
formed. For exam pie/relating' becomes 'a relationship" 
- a process has become a thing. 

To do with the sense of smell, 

A specific, sensory-based, desired goal.You know what 
you will see, hear and feel when you have It, One of 
the pillars of NLP. 

Gaming and inaintainiiig rapport with another person 
over a period of time by meeting them In their model 
of reality. Pacing yourself is paying attention to your 
own experience without immediately trying to 
change It. 

Clianging a persons state rather abruptly, often by 
mismatxihing them. 

Checking an outcome for Possibility Ability and 
Worth. 

The viewpoint we take.There Is first position (our 
own), second position (another person^) or third 
position (the relationship between the two). 

Two words that sound the same but the difference Is 
plane to sea. 

You, presuppositions, outcome, rappoit, flexibility and 
feedback (sensory acuity). 

Compulsive inappropriate reframing, or reframing 
without respecting context. 

The positive purpose underlying any action or belief. 
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Predicates Sensory-based words that indicate the use of a 

representational system. 

Preferred representational system The nepresentattonal system that an Individual 

typically uses to think consciously and organize their 
experience. It wf| II come out particularly when the 
person is under stress. 

Presuppositions Ideas or beliefs that are presupposed, I.e. taken for 

granted and acted upon. One of the pillars of NLP. 

Punctuation ambiguity Ambiguity created by mer.ging two separate sentences 

into one can always try to make sense of them. For 
example, that last sentence. 

Someone told me this meant,Tlriguistlc pattern 
whereby you express your message as If it came from 
someone else.' 

A relationship of trust In and responsiveness to 
yourself or others. One of the pillars of NfLP.- 
Understanding an experience In a different way, giving 
It a different meaning. 

Representational system The different channels whereby we re-present 

Information on the inside, using our senses: visual 
(sight), auditory (hearing}, kinesthetic (body 
sensation), olfactory (smell) and gustatory (taste). 

Resources Anything that can help you achieve an outcome, for 

example pliysloiogy, states,thoMghts, beliefs, strategies, 
experiences, people, events, possessions, places 
and storle:. 


Quotes 

Rapport 
Refram Irg 


Second order change 
Second position 


Self-modelling 
Sensory acuity 

Spiritual 


Change that has extensive ramifications Into other 
areas to where the charge took place. 

Experiencing the point of view of another person. 
There are two types of second position: emotional 
second position aims to feei another person's 
emotions; cognitive second position aims to 
understand another person's thoughts. 

Modelling your own states of excellence as resources, 
The pixicess of learning to make finer and more useful 
distinctions from the sensory Information we get fram 
the world. One of the pillars of NLP. 
see ‘Beyond identity'. 
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Stace 

Strategy 

Submodalities 

Surface structure 

Synesthesia 

Syntactic ambiguity 

Third position 
Through time 
Time line 

Trance 

Tran&derivational search 
Triple description 
Unconscious 
Universal 
Unspecified nouns 
Unspecified verbs 
Uptime 


The sum of our thoughts^ feelings, emotions, physical 
and mental energy. 

A repeatable sequence of thoughts leading to actions 
that consistently produce a particular outcome. 

The fine distinctions we make within each 
representational system, the qualities of our internal 
representations and the smallest building blocks of 
our thoughts. 

The visible form that Is derived from the deep 
structure by deletion, distortion and generalization. In 
transformational linguistics, it Is the words that are 
aaually spoken. 

An automatic link from one sense to another, for 
example when thesoundofa perEon''s voice makes 
you feel good. 

An ambiguous sentence with a verb ending in Irg' 
(ger'und) which can be either an adfective or a verb, 
for exam pie/Leading people can be interesting.' 

Taking the viewpoint of a detached observer, the 
systemic view. 

Having a time line where you are dissociated fnom 
your time line and therefore aware of time passing. 
The line that connects your past with your fucure.The 
‘place' we score pictures, sounds and feelings of our 
past and future. 

An altered state resulting in a temporarily fixed, 
narrowed and Inward focus of attention. 

Making meaning of words by referring them to your 
own experience. 

Seeing an event from first, second and third position. 

Everything that Is not in your present-moment 
awaneness. 

Words such as 'aIT,'every' and 'never' chat admit no 
exception. 

Nouns chat do not clearly state wlio or what they 
refer to, for example "they". 

Verbs that are not clear or have the adverb deleted, 
for example 'think' or 'do'. 

In a state with your attention focused outwards. 
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Values 

Vestibular system 

Wei l-for med nes s conditions 


Things chat, are Important to youjor example health. 
The sense of balance. 

A set of conditions for expressing and thinking about 
an outcome which makes it both achievable and 
verifiable. 
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I 


The Association of NLP ( ANLP) 

POBox 10 

Poftniadog 

LU8BZB 

Telephoni?: 0870 787 1979 

Fax: 01766 770025 

Internet: w^vw.anlp.oi'g 

j\NLP publishes the magazine quarterly magazine Rappomliat is free to members. 

Editor: Carol Harris 

Pentre House 

Leighton 

Welshpool 

P0H75 

SY21 8HL 
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Anchor Point 

Anchor Pomf is a pi^actical journal of NLP published monthly. 

Contact: j\nchor Point Prodtictions 

259 South, 500 East 

Salt Lake City 

Utah, 64102 

USA 

Telephone: 001 801 544 6480 

Fax: 001 801 532 2113 

Inte me t: Tvmt='.nlpanchoipoint.coin 

NLP World 

The intencultural journal on the theory and practice of NLP is published three times 
a year. 

Editor: PeterWinnington 
Les 3 Chasseurs 
1413 Orzens 
Switzerland 

Telephone: 0041 21 88 777 21 

Fax: 0041 21 80 779 76 


Anglo American Books 

.Anglo American Books specialize in NLP and NLP-related books: 

.Anglo American Books 
Crown Building 
Bantyrfelin 
Carmarthen 
S.A33 5ND 

Telephone: 01267211 S30 

Fax: 01267 211 382 

Internet: \vw\\\ angl o- anierican.co.uk 
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Internet Resources 

There are many hundreds of NLP sires on the Lnteniet. You might like to start with 
these: 

wwvyJamhe^r.co^Ti 

The NLP and systems thinking site. 

Many NLP resources,articles^ jokes and books. 


Wnvw.uip.org 

NLP and DHE General Information Server 

InfoiTnadon and articles, reviev^fs of books and training, and links to many training 
organizations. 

wwv/.nJpLf.com 

Robert Dilts' writings and the home of the NLP Univarsicy at Santa Cruz, Systemic Solutions 
International and the Dynamic Learning Institute. 

i^/ww.iCfsh.ofg 

International Association for the Study of Health (lASH}, which is allied to the NLP health 
certification training programmes. 

WWW: woridheailiKom. ofg 

World Health Community site for NLP and health, and centre for the health certification 
training programmes. 
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TRAINING AND CONSULTANCY 


Lambent Training supplies training and consultancy based on NLP and 
systems thinking, specializing in: 


executive coaching (together with Eirkman profiling) 
team building 

business development and needs analysis 
modelling high performance in business 

We design and deliver training in house for business and also public courses: 

Certified NLP Practitioner training 
NLP Master Practitioner training 
NLPTrainers training 
Introductions to NLP 
Successful selling with NLP 
Strategies for creativity 
Leadership and systems thinking 
Coaching 

Vision, mission and values 


VVriting skills 

We ntn courses on creative writing as public seminars, in-house cotirses, by mail and 
also over the Internet. 

We run in-house courses on the principles of writing and dealingudth e-maiL 
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Birkman profiling 

We are trained Birkinan consultants and offer Birkman profiling for team-building, 
recruitment and coaching. See \nv’w.birkman.eoiii. 

The Definkive NLP Practitioner Manual 

This book is available in the form of a practitioner manual on the Internet. In this form 
it has added sections on the structuie of exercises, certification and managing expecta¬ 
tions, NLP projects and modelling. The exercises are described as they would be in 
training, \vi\h operator, client and observer. 

It is available to individuals and organizations In whole or in parts over the 
InterneL 

Licensing terms are available for oi^anizations that wish to use it as their course 
manual. 


For details on all training and consultancy, contact: 

Lambent Training 
4 Coombe Gardens 
New Malden 
Surrey 
KT3 AAA 
UK 

Telephone: -hW [0)20 3715 2560 

Fax: -r44 [0)20 3715 2560 

E-mail: lanibent@bigfoot.coni 

V7ebsite: invix’.laiiibenf.coni 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Joseph O’Connor has laughc NLP in Norih and South Amerka, Hong Kong, 
Singapore {where he was awarded ihe medal of the national Community 
Leadership Institute), New Zealand and many European countries 


He is the only Eicrapean siting member of the Faculty for NLP University in Santa 
Cruz, California. He was the fit's! Eunopean trainer to tmin NLP in Chile, ivhere he pre¬ 
sented a seminar to members of the Chilean Senate. 

He has w^orked with many companies as a trainer and consultant including BA, 
Hewlett Packard, BT and ICl. He has also w-orked with the United Nations Industiial 
IDevelopnient Organization t UNIDO) in Vienna, consulting on industhai co-operation 
projects in developing countries. 

He has designed two NLP softw^are pragrams and runs the NLP and systems think¬ 
ing ^vebsite: www.lainbent.coni. 

He is a certified NLP trainer and aiso a quaiified consultant in the use of the 
Birkman profiling system. 

He is the author of 12 books, w^hich ha^^e been translated into 13 languages, 
including many of the bestselling and most respected NLP books such as Iniroducing 
iVLi? Tyaining with NLP and Tfie Ai't o/Systeriis Tf iinking. 


Books and tapes 

Die Aft ofSi/stemsTfjf^^Tking (with Ian McDermott) 
Exiiaofdlnary SoliJtions for Everyday Pfobi'ems 
Intfodcjc/ng .Ne[[.''D-L/ngii'Kt^ Pragfammrftg (wi[h John Seymour) 
Leading with NLP 

LiStea/ng Skiffs in AIl/sJc (videotape and book) 



NLP flnJ Hea)#T (with Ian McDern’iotc) 

NLP and SportWinnlng the Mind Game 
Not Stfffigf 

PracficaJ NLP for Managers (with Ian McDermott,) 

PriiKipies oLNLP ('with Ian McDermott) 

Sijccessjtrf Sefliln^ w.'Ch NLP (with Robin Prior) 

Trci/rj.'ng mt/j NLP (with John Seymour) 

/jTD'odL^ction to NLP (audiotape) (with Ian McDermott) 
Leadrrrg wth NLP (audiotape) 

NLPHea/tJi and W^fLBe/^ig (audiotape) (witli Ian McDermott) 


Contact: 


Joseph O’Connor 

Lambent Training 

4 Coombe Gardens 

New Maiden 


Surrey 


KT3 4AA 


Telephone: 

020 07.15 2560 

Fax: 

020 3715 2560 

Website: 

v.l am bent .CO J11 

E-mail: 

Lam bent@ b jgfoot .com 
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